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earned defire of improving this Selection a* 
much as poffibk, has engaged the Compiler to make 
confrderable alterations upon it in every fucceeding 
impreffion. For thefe liberties he hopes to be tor- 
given ; efpecially as- they have been the means of 
giving it, at laft, a degree of excellence, which,, he 
flatters himfelf, will render it highly acceptable -to • 
every perfon of tafte. To prevent, however, the 
inconveniences^ which mfght attend the varying of 
it id much in future editions, it is determined to 
allow it, henceforward, ta remain the fame, or 
nearly the fame, as irts now prefented to the Public. 
— Gf.the general plan and manner of ufing it, the 
following is ^ihorr account. * 

P.ait I. is calculated to forntthe accurate and polish- 
ed Reader. It is divided into eight fections ; five ia 
Profe, and- three in Verfe,* For feyeral reaibns, it was 
thought proper to preferve the poetical pieces ^entirely 
diftincl from the profaic; but, in teaching, it will, ge- 
nerally, be preferable tb take the fe&ibiis in the order- 
One, Two, Three, Six, Four; Seven, Five, Efght: by 
which method-, the learner will be well exercifed in the 
reading of Prdfebefbre entering upon that of Verfe; and 
wiH, afterwards, read a fection of the latter kind and 
one of the former alternately, till this Part be finished. 

Psrt II. may be reacLwith. no kfs advantage thanr 
ths preceding,- * by pupils of every denomination ; but 
is particularly adaptedfor fuch as may have occafion t# 
fpeak in pubKc. This Part is divided into five factions y 
the.firft three, exhibiting fpecimens of eloquence fuited^ 
iefpe<ftive^r, tQ the Pulpit, the Senate, and the Bar; 
the fourth, Speeches delivered on various occafions; 
thc.fifjh, Dramatic pieces. Thefe ma£ be gone re- 
A-3 > gularly 
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gularly through by every ftudent ; though, where a ' 
particular fpecies of delivery- is in view, one feclion 
willdefcrve to be longer dwelt upon than another, as i* : 
xnanifeft from their titles. — It need hardly be obferved, 
that frequent reading in a ftanding pofture, and recita- 
tion without book, are effentially neceflary in form- 
ing the Public Speaker, and extremely proper for 
youth in general. , 

In the Appendix is given a courfe of Leffons on an 
original plan, by whkh the Compiler has long taught 
with uncommon fuccefs. Jn particular cafes, thefe 
.may be read wholly through, as an introduction to 
jfteces of greater length and erf a more mixed nature ;: 
but, in general, it will anfwer- better to make a few of 
them a part of each day's reading, repeating them in 
the fame manner as often as may be thought neceflary* 
The Eflay on Englifh Grammar, which concludes the- _ 
"Whole, will it is hoped, be considered as an ufeful com- 
pendium. " - * 

By cafting the eye along the table of Contents, the 
variety and merit of the pieces contained in this volume 
will appear in a fir iking light, Almoft every emotion 
©f the foul, and every mode of expreffion, will-here be 
called forth into exercife; while, at the fame time, the 
pupil will be made acquainted wiiji the bed authors, . 
and, by the frequent perufal ©f fo many of their princi- 
pal beauties, acquire a tafte for correct and elegant wri- 
ting. As a further recommendation of the work, no- 
thing will be found in it which can in the fmalleft de- 
gree be offenfive to delkacy or hurtful to morals : on 
the contrary, every leflbn will be found to be either in- 
nocently entertaining or agreeably inftru&ive. 

%iinb*rg\>i 'Jan, 6, 1 789. 
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PA R T I. 
LESSONS in READING. 



SECTION L 

SELECT SENTENCES. 

L 

MA N's chief good is an upright mind* which no 
earthly power can beftow, nor take from him. 

We ought to dtftruft our paffions, even when they ap- 
aeai* the mo ft reafonable. 
' It is idle, as well as abfurd, to impofe our opinions 
upon others. The fame ground of conviclion operates 
differently on the fame man in different circumftances, 
and on different men in the fame circumftances. 

Choofe what is moft fit ; cuftom will make it the mod 
agreeable. . • 

A cheerful countenance betokens a good heart. 

Hypocrify is a homage that vice pays to virtue. 

Anxiety and conflraint are the conitanr attendants^ of* 
pride. 

Men make themfelves ridiculous, not fo much by the 
qualities they have, as by the affectation of thole they 
have not. 

Nothing blunts the edge of ridicule fo effectually as 
good humour. 

To fay little and perform much is the characteriftic 
of a great mind. . 

A man who gives his children a habit of inclufhy, 
provides for them better than by giving them a ftock of 
money. 

B II- 



M LESSONS Fart I. 

II. 

QUR good or bad fortune depends greatly on the 
choice we make of our friends. 

The young are flaves to novelty, the old tocuftom. 

No preacher is fo fuccefsful as time. It gives a turn 
of thought to die aged, which it was impoflible to in- . 
ipire. while they were youjng. 

Every man, however little, makes a figure in his own 
eyes. 

Self-partiality hides from us thofe very faults in oux- 
felves which we fee and blame in others. 

The injuries we do and thofe we fuffer are feldom 
' weighed in the fame balance. 

Men generally put a greater value upon the favours 
they beftow, than upon thofe they receive. ., 

He who is puffed up with the firft gale of profperity, 
•will bend beneath the firft' blaft of adverfity. 

Adverfity borrows its fharpeft ftingirom pur impa- 
tience* 

Men commonly owe their virtue or their vice to edu- 
cation as much as to nature, 

. There is no fuch fop as my young mafter of his ladv- 
♦mother's making. She blows him up with felf-conceit, 
and there he Hops. She makes a man of him at twelve, 
and a boy all his life after. 

.An infallible way to make your child miferable, is to 
-fatisfy all his demands. Paflion fwells by gratification ; ' 
and the impoflibility of fatisfying every one of his de- 
fxres, will oblige you to ftop ihort at laft, after he has 
become headftrong. 

HI. 

*W7E efteem moft things according to their intrinfic 
merit: it is ft range man fhould be an exception. 
We prize a horfe for his ftrength and courage, not for 
his furniture^ We prize a man for his fumptuous pa- 
lace, his great train, his vaft revenue ; yet theft are his 
, furniture, not his mind. 

The true conveniences of life are common to the king 
■with his meajielt fubjecT:. The king's fleep is not fweet- 
er, nor his appetite better. 

The 



Sect.I:* IN REAIJINC. tf 

The pomp which dilhnguimes the great' man from the 
mob, defends him not from the fever nor from grief. 
Give a prince all the names of majefty that are found in 
a folio dictionary, the firft attack of the gout will make 
him forget his palace and his guards. If he be in cho- 
ler, will his princedom fecure him from turning pale 
and gnaming his teeth like a fool ? The fmalleft prick 
of a nail, the flighteft paftion of the foul, is capable of 
rendering infipid the monarchy of the world. 

Narrow minds think nothing right that is above their 
own capacity. 

Thofe who are the moft faulty, are the moft prone 
to find faults in others. 

.The firft and moft important female quality is fweet- 
nefs of temper. Heaven did not give to the female fex- 
infinuation and perfiiafioii, in order to be furly : it did 
not make them weak, in order to be imperious : it did 
not -give them a fweet voice, in order to be employed in 
fcolding : it did not provide them with delicate features, 
in order to be disfigured with anger. 

Let fame be" regarded, but conscience much more. It 
fc an empty joy to appear better than you are; but a- 
great bleffing to be what you ought to be. 

. Let your coa^uc^ be the refult of deliberation, never 
of impatience. 

In' the conduct . of life, let it be one' great aim, to 
fcow tbat every thing you do proceeds from yourfelf, not 
-foom your paflions. Chryfippus rewards in joy, chaftifes 
in wrath,' doth every tiling in pa (Son. No perfon ftand* 
m awe of Chryfippus, no perfon is grateful to him. 
Why ? Becaufe it is not Chryfippus who acts, but his 
paffions. We (bun him in wrath a^ we fhun a wild bead; 
and this is all the authority he hath over us. 

Indulge not defire at' the expence of the flighteft ar- 
ticle of virtue : pafs once its limits, and you fall head-* 
long into vice. \ 

Examine well the counfel that favours your defires. 
The gratification of defire is fbmetimes the worft 
thing that can befal us. 

- B a IV, 
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IV. 

^O be angry is to punifli myfelf for the fault of an- 
other. 

A word drojjt by chance from yonr friend offends* 
your delicacy. .Avoid a hafty reply ; and beware of 
•pening your di (content to the- firft perfon you meet- 
When you are cool, it will ranifli, and leave no impre£ 
fion. 

The mod profitable revenge, the moil rational, and 
the moil pleafant, is to make it the intereft of the inju- 
rious perfon not \o hurt you a fecotid time. 

It was a faying of Socrates, that we (hould eat and 
drink in order to live ; iriftead of living, as many do f in 
order to eat and drink. 

Be moderate in your pleafures, that your relifh for 
tfiem may continue. 

\Time is requiiite to bring great proje&s to maturity. 
Precipitation ruins the bell contrived plan: patience 
ripens the molt difficult. . 

When 'we fum up the miferies of life, the grief be- 
ftowed on trifles makes a great part of the account; 
trifles, which, neglected, ace nothing. How ihameful 
foch a weaknefs! 

The penfionary De Wit being afked how he could 
tranfacl: fuch variety of bufinefs without confufxon, an* 
fwered, Tharh# never did but one thing at a time. 

Guard your weak fide from being known. If ifc> be 
attacked, the beft way is to join in the attack. 

Francis I. confulting with his generals how to lead 
ixis army over the Alps into Italy, Amarel his fool 
iprung from a corner, and advifed him to confult rather 
how to bring it back. 

. The beft practical rule of morality is, Never to do but 
what ypu are willing all the world fhould know. 

Solicitude in hiding failings makes, them appear the 

freater. It is a kfer and eafier courfe frankly to ac- 
nowledge them. A man owns that he is ignorant : 
we admire -his modefty. He fays he is old : -we fcarc$ 
think him fo. He declares himfelf poor : we do not be- 
lieve it. m ' 
When you defcant on the faults ©f others, c^nfider 

whe- 
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whether you be not guilty of the fame. To gain know- 
ledge of ourfelves, the beft way is to convert the imper- 
fections of otheYs into a mirror for difcovering our own. 

Apply yourfelf more to acquire knowledge than to 
fhow it. Men commonly take great pains to put off the 
little ftock they have ; but they take little pains to ac* 
quire more. 

Never fuffer your courage to be fierce, your refolu* 
tion obftinate, your wifdom cunning, nor your patience, 
fullen* 

To meafure all reafon by our own is a plain ac"l of: 
injuftice : it is an encroachment on the common rights 
« mankind. 

If you would teach fecrefy to others, begin with 
yourfelf; - How can you expect another will keep yout. 
fecret, when you yourfelf cannot ? 

A man's fortune is more frequently made by his tongue 
than by his virtues ;. and more frequently crufhed by i& 
than by his vices*. 

v: 

T^VEN felf-intereft is a motiye for benevolence. There: 
are none fo low but may have it in their power ta> 
return a good office. 

To deal with a man, you muft know his temper, by 
which you can lead him ; or his ends, by which you canr. 
perfuade hkn f or his friends, by whom you can govern . 
him. 

The fh-ft ingredient in conyerfation is truth; the next*, 
good fenfe; the third, good humour; the laft, wit. 

The* great error in converfationis, to be- fonder of 
fpeaking than of Hearing. F<ew< fho w more complaifance - 
than to > pretend to hearken, intent- all the while upon 
what they. thenifelves -have to fay; not considering, that^ 
to feek one*s own pleafure fo pafiionately is not the.way 
to pleafe others. . 

To be an Englishman' in London* a Frenchman in' 
Paris, a Spaniard. hi Madrid, is no eafy matter |, and yet: 
ft is neceflary. 

A man entirely without ceremony has need of great: 
merit. 

He-who caanot beara jeft ought never- to make onew 
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In the deepeft diftrefs, virtue is mere illoftriottft than 
vice in its higheft prosperity. 

No man is fo foolifh, bat he may give good couniel at 
a time : no man fc> wife, but he may err, if he take no 
counfel but his own. * 

• He whofe ruling paiEon is k>ve of praife, is a flave t» 
every one who has a tongue for detraction. 

Always to indnlge our appetites is to exrihguiflt them. 
Abftain, that you may enjoy. 

To have your enemy in your power, and yet to da 
ium good, is the greateft heroifm. 

Modefty, were it to be recommended for nothing elfe, 
leaves a man at eafe, by pretending to little : whereas* 
vain- glory requires perpetual labour to appear what one 
k not. If we have fenfe, modefty heft fets it off; if not* 
belt hides the want. 

When, even in the heat of difpute, I yield to my an- 
tegonift, ray vidtory over myfelf is more illuftrious than 
over him had he yielded to me. 

The refined luxuries of the table, befides enervating^ 
the body, poifon that very pleafure they are intended ta 
promote t for, by ibHching the appetite, they exclude 
the greateft plea i are of taite, that which arifes from the 
gratification, of hunger. 

. VI. The Fox and the CoaU, 

A Fox and a Goat, travelling together in a very fultry 
day, found themielves exceedingly thirfty ; when, 
looking round the country iu order to dkcover a place 
wjiere they might probably meet with water, they at 
length defcried a clear fpring at the bottom of a well. 
They both eagerly defcended ; and, having fufficiently 
allayed their thirit, began to confider how they fliould get 
out. Many expedients for that purpofe were mutually 
propofed and rejected. At laft the crafty Fox cried out 
jvith great joy — I have a thought juft ft ruck into my 
mind, which, I am confident, will extricate us out of our 
^ifEctdty. Do you, faid he to the Goat, only rear your* 
felf up upon your hh.^r4egs, and reft your fore feet 
dgainft the fide Of the \*tQ. . In this pofture 1 will climb 
up to your head, from which I ftiall be able, with a • 
fpring, to reach the top : and Trhen X am once there, , 

you 
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you are fenfible it will be very eafy for me to pull yott 
out by the horns. The fimple Goat liked the propofal 
well, and immediately placed himfelf as directed; by 
"Means of which, the Fox, without much difficulty, gain* 
ed the top. And now, faid the goat, give me the afiift- 
ance.you promifed. Thou old fool, replied the Fox, 
hadft thou but half as much brains as beard, thou 
wouidft never have belkve^hat 1 would hazard rayowu 
life to fave thine* However, I will leave with thee a 
piece of advice, which may be of fcrvice to thee here-* 
after, if thou fhouldft have the good fortune to make 
thy efcape : — Never venture into a well again, before 
thou hail well confidered how to get out of it* 

VIL The Fox and the Stork. 

'T'HE Fox, though in general more inclined to roguery 
than wit, had once a ftrong inclination to play the 
wag with his neighbour the Stork. He accordingly in- 
vited her to dinner in great form ; but, when it came up* 
on-tbe table, the Stork found it confided entirely of dif- 
ferent foups, ferved up in broad ihallow diftes, fo that 
ike. could only dip in the end of her bill, but could not 
foffibly fatisfy her hunge*. The Fox lapped it up very * 
readily ; and, every now and then addrefling himfelf to 
his gueft, defired to know how fhe liked her entertain* 
ment; hoped that every thing was feafotied to her mind ;, 
and protefted he was very forty to fee her eat fo fpa- 
ringly. The Stork, perceiving (he was played upon, took 
no notice of it, but pretended to like every difti ex- 
tremely ; and, at parting, prefled the Fox fo earneftly 
to return her vifit, that he could not in civility refute. 
The day arrived, and he repaired to his appointment % 
but, to his great mortification, when dinner appeared^ 
he found it compofed of minced meat, ferved up in long 
narrow -necked glaiTes ; fo that he was only tantalized 
with the fight oi what it was impoffible for him to tafte. . 
. The Stork thruft in her long bill, and helped heri'elf" 
very plentifully ; then, turning to Reynard, who wa$ 
eagerly licking the outfide of a jar where fome fauce 
had been fpilled — I am very glad, faid flie, fmiirag, 
that you feem to have fo good an appetite ? I hope yoi* 
will make as hearty a. dinner at my table as I did~ this 

other 
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other day at yours, Reynard hung down his head^ 
and Itibked very much difpleafed— — Nay, nay, faid* 
the Stork, don't pretend te be out of humour about: 
the matter ; they that cannot take a jeft fhoulri never 
make one. 

VIII. The Court of Death. 

^EATH, the king of terrours, was determined tor 
cheofe a prime minifter; and his pale courtiers*- 
the ghaftly train of difeafes, were all fummoned to at- 
tend ; when each preferred his claim to the honour of 
this illuftrious office. Fever urged the numbers he de- 
stroyed ; cold Palfy fet forth his pretenfions by (bakings 
all his limbs ; and Dropfy, by his fwelled-unwieldy car- 
cafe. Gout hobbled up, and alleged his great power 
in racking every joint ; and Afthma's inability to {peak" 
was a ftrong, though filent, argument in favour of his 
claim. Stone and Colic pleaded their violence ; Plague? 
his rapid progrefs in detraction; and Confumption* 
though flow, mfifted that he was fure. In the midft of 
this contention, ^the court was difturbed with the noife 
of mufic, dancing, feafting,. and- revelry ; when imme- 
diately entered a lady, with a bold lafcivious air, and 
a flu(hed and jovial countenance : fhe was attended on 
one hand by a troop qf cooks and Bacchanals ; and, oof 
the other, by a train of wanton youths and damfels, who* 
danced half-naked to the fofteft mufical inftrumentsr; 
her n ame was Intemperance* She waved her hand, 
and thus addrefled the crowd of Difeafes : Give way, 
ye fickly band of pretenders, nor dare to vie with my 
foperiour merits in the fervice of this great monarch^ 
Am not I your parent ? the author of your beings ? Do 
ye not derive the power of fhtrrtening human life almofl- 
wholly from me ? Who then fo fit as myfelf for this* 
important office ?— The grifly monarch grinned a fmil? 
of approbation, placed her at his right-hand, and (he 
immediately became his prime favourite and principal, 
minifter. 

IX. The partial Judge.. 

A Farmer came to a neighbouring Lawyer, exprefling 
great concern for an accident .which he- faid bad 
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jail happened. One of your oxen, continued he, has 
been gored by an unlucky bull of mine ; and 1 ihouul be 
glad to know how 1 am to make you reparation. Thou 
art a very honeft fellow, replied the Lawyer, and wilt 
not think it unreafonable that I expect one of thy oxett 
in return. It is no more than juilice, quoth the Farmer, 
to be fure : but what did 1 fay ? — I miftake — It Is your 
bull thai has killed one of my oxen. Indeed ! fays the 
Lawyer; that alters the caie: I mud enquire in to. the 
affair ; and if- -And if! faid the* Farmer — the bufinefs 
I find- would have been concluded without an //, had yoi* 
been as ready to do juftice to others as to exael it from; 
tjjrcm. 

X. The fick Lhtt, the Fox, and the Wolf. 

A Lion having forfeited himfelf with feafting too In* 
xurioufly on the carcafe of a wild boar, was feizei 
with a .violent and dangerous ,diforder. The bea(h of 
the foreft flocked in great numbers to pay their refpecls 
to him upon the occadon, arid fcarce one was abfent ex.* 
eept the Fox. The Wol£, an ill natured and malicious 
beaft, feized this opportunity to accufe the Fox of pride, 
ingratitude, and djftaife&ion to his majefty. In the 
midft of tliis inve&ive^he Fox. entered ; who, having 
"heard part of the Wolf's aeeiifktion, and ohferving the 
Lion's countenance to be kindled into \vrath, thus ad- 
witly excufed himfelf, and retorted upon his accufer : 
1 fee ma»y he**; who, with mere lip»fervice# have pre- 
tended to fliow you their loyalty ; but, for my part, froqfr 
the moment I heard of your majefty's illnefc, neglecting 
fcfelefs compliments, I employed myfelf day and night 
to enquire among the moll learned phyficians an inial* 
KWe remedy for your difeak, and have at length happily 
been informed of one. It is a plafter made of part of a 
Wolfs fkin, taken warm from his back, and laid to your 
majefty's flomach. This remedy was no fooner proposed, 
than it was determined that the experiment ihould b* 
tried: and, whilft the operation was performing, the 
Fox, with a farcaftic fmile, whifpered this ufeful maxim 
in the Wolfs ear — If you would be fafe from harm your- 
felf, learn for the future not to meditate mifchief againft 

■*■• ' " XT 
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XI. Dijhontfiy puuijbei.- 
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N ufurer, having loft an hundred pounds in a bag^ 
promifed a reward of ten pounds to the perfon who- 
fhould re(tore it. A man having brought it to him, de- 
manded the reward. The ulurer, loath to give the re- 
ward now that he had got the hag, alleged, after the 
bag was opened, that there were an hundred and ten 
■ pounds in it when he loft it. The ufurer being called 
before the judge, unwarily acknowledged that the feal 
was broke open in his prefence, and that there were no 
more at that time but a hundred pound • in the bag* 
u You fay," fays the judge, " that the bag you leli 
had a hundred and ten pounds ia it*" u . Yes, my lord." 
4t Then," replied the judge, " this cannot be your bag, 
as it contained but a hundred pounds : therefore the 
plaintiff mud keep it till the true owner appears ; and 
you mull look for your bag where you can fciroVit*" 

XII. The PMure. 

Cir WmuM Lelv, a famous painter in the reign of 
Charles I. agreed before-hand for the price of a pic- 
ture he was to draw for a rich London Alderman, who 
was not indebted to nature eithef«for fhape or face. The 
picture being fmifhed,4;he alderman endeavoured to* beat 
down the price, alleging, that if he did not purchafe it, 
it would lie on the painter's hand. €t That's ywar mif- 
take," fays Sir William ; * For I can fell it at double • 
tke price I demand." " How. can that be," fays the 
alderman, " for 'tis like nobody but my felf ?" "True," 
replied Sir William ; " but I will draw a tail to it, and 
then it will be an excellent monkey." Mr Alderman, 
to prevent being expofed, paid down the money de* 
jnanded, and carried off the pi&ure. 

XIII. The two Bees. 

/"\"Nf a fine morning in May, two bees fet forward in 

queft of honey ; the one wife and temperate, the 

other carelefs and extravagant. They foon arrived at a 

farden enriched with aromatic herbs, the mofl fragrant 
owers, and the moft delicious fruits. They regaled 
themfelves for a time on the various dainties that were 

fpread 
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fpread before them ; the one loading his thigh at inter- 
vals with provifions for the hive againft the diitant wiiv- 
ler; the other revelling in fweets, without regard to 
any thing but his. prefent gratification. Aterlengtli they 
found a wide-mouthed phial, that hung beneath the 
bough of a*peach-tree, filled with honey ready temper- 
ed, and expo&d to their tafte hi the moil alluring man- 
ner. The thoughtlefs epicure, fpitc of all his friend's re- 
roonftrances, plunged headlong into the veffel, refolving 
to indulge himfelf in all the pfeafures of fenfuality. The 
philofopner, on the other hand, tipped a little with cau- 
tion ; but, being ftifpkious of danger, flew off to fruits 
and flowers ; where, by the moderation of his meals, he 
improved his relifh tor the true enjoyment of them. In 
the evening, however, he called upon his friend, to in- 
quire whether he would return to the hive* but he found 
him forfeited in "fweets, which he was as* unable to 
leave as to tfijoy. Clogged in his wings, enfeebled in 
his feet, and his whole frame totally enervated, he was 
but j u ft able to bid his friend adieu, and to lament with 
his lateft breath, that though a tafle of pleafure might 
quicken the relilh of life, an unreftraihed indulgence is 
inevitable definition. 

JC1V. Beauty and Deformity. 

A fouTH., who lived in the country, and who had 
not acquired, either by reading or converfation, any 
knowledge of the' animals which inhabit foreign regions^ 
* came to ancliefter to fee an exhibition of wild beaits 
The fize and figure of the elephant (truck him with awe; 
and he viewed the rhinoceros with aftonifhment. But 
his attention was foon withdrawn from thefe animals, 
and directed to another of the moil elegant and beauti- 
ful form ; and he ftood contemplating with filcnt admi- 
ration the glofTy fmoothnefs of his hair, the blacknefs 
and regularity of the (treaks with which he was marked, 
the fymmetry of his limbs, and, above all, the placid 
fweetnefs of his countenance. What is the name of this 
lovely animal, faid he to the keeper, which you have 
placed near pne of the uglielt beaits in your collection, 
as if you meant to contrail beauty wfth deformity ? He- 
ware, young man, replied the intelligent keeper, of be- 
ing 
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ing (6 eafily captivated with external appearance. The 
animal which yoii admire is called a tiger ; and, notwiths- 
tanding the meeknefs of his looks, he is fierce and fas 
vage beyond defcription : I can neither terrify him by 
correction, nor tame him by indulgence. But the other 
bead, which you defpffe, is in the htgheft degree docile* 
affecVcmate, and ufeful. For the benefit of man, he tra- 
verfea the fandy deferts of Arabia, where drink and fa- 
ilure are feldom to be found ; and will continue fix or ie- 
ven days without fu fie nance, yet ftill patient of labour. 
His hair is manufactured into clothing ; his fiefti 2} 
deemed wholefome nourifliment ; and the milk of the 
female is much valued by the Arabs. The camel, there- 
fore, for fuch is the name given to this animal, is more 
worthy *of your admiration than the tiger ; notwit&- 
ftanding the*melegance of his make, and the two bunch- 
es upon his back. For mere external beauty is of little 
eftimation ; and deformity, when aflbcja^d with ami- 
able difpofitions and ufeful qualities, does not preclude 
our refpecl: and approbation. 

XV.R*tnarkaU*itifta$iCiofPrkndJfnp« 

T^amon and Pythias, of the Pythagorean feet in phf- 
lofophy, lived in the time of Dionvfius the tyrant 
of Sicily. Their mutual friendfliip was fo ftrong* that 
they were ready to die for one another. One of the * 
two (for it is not known which) being condemned, to 
death by the tyrant, obtained leave to go into his own 
country to fettle his affairs, on condition that the other 
(hould confent to be imprifoned in his (lead, and put to 
death for him if he did not return before the day of 
execution. The attention of 'every one, and efpecialry 
of the tyrant himfelf, was excited to the higher! pitch, 
* as -every body was curious to fee what fhould be the 
event of fo ftrange an affair. When the time was almoft 
elapfed, and he who was gone did not appear, the rafh- 
nefs of the other, whofe (anguine friendfliip had put 
him upon running fo feemingly defperate a hazard, was 
univerfally blamed. F'ut he itilUdeclared, that he had 
not the leail ihadftsv of doubt in his mind of his friend's 
fidelity. The event fliowed how well he knew him. 
He came in due time, and furrendered himfelf to tliat 

'fate 
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fate which he. had no reafon to think he fhould efcape ; 
and which he did not defire to efcape by leaving his 
faenitofuffer it ifrhis place. Such fidelity foftened even 
the Jkvage heart of Dionyfius himfclf. He pardoned 
the condemned; he gave the two friends to one ano- 
ther, and begged that' they would .take himfelf in for a 
third, 

XVI. Dionyfius dnd Damoefes. 

f^lOMTSius, the tyrant of Sicily, mowed how far he 
was from being happy, even whilft he abounded in 
riches, and all the pleafures which riches can procure* 
Damocles, one of his flatterers, was complimenting him 
upon his power,*hJ5 treafures,* and the magnificence of 
bk royal flats, and affirming that no monarch ever was 
greater or happier than he. ** Have you a mind, Da- 
mocles," fays the king, " to tafte this happinefs, and 
know by experience what my enjoyments are, of which 
you have fa high an idea ? " . Damocles gladly accepted 
the offer. Upon which the king ordered, that a royal 
banquet (houid be *pre pared*, and a gilded couch placed 
for him, covered with rich embroidery, and fide-boards 
loaded with \gold and (ilver plate of immenfe value. Pa- 
ges of extraordinary beauty were ordered to wait on him 
at table, and' to obey his commands with the ereatefl* 
readinefs -and -the moil profound fubmiffion. Neither 
ointments, chaplets of flowers, nor rich perfumes were 
wanting. The table was loaded with the moft exquiiite 
delicacies of every, kind". Damocles fancied hhnielfa- 
mongft the gods. In the midft of all his happinefs, he 
fees let down from the roof, exactly over his neck, as 
he lay indulging himfelf in ftate, a glittering fword hung 
by a fingle hair. 1 he fight of dertruclion thus threat- 
ening h|m from on high, foon put a ftop to his joy and 
rebelling. The pomp of his attendance, and the glit- 
ter of the carved plate, gave him no longer any plea- 
fare. . He dreads to ft retch forth his hand to the table ; 
he throws off the chaptet of rofes-; he haflens to remove 
from his dangerous fituatton ; and at lait begs the king 
to reftore him to his former humble condition, having 
no defire to enjoy any longer luch a. dreadful kind of 

happinefs, ^_ r * 
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XVII. Cbar*(kr of Catiline. 

T tjcius Catiline, by birth a Patrician, was byna- 
ture endowed with fuperiour advantages both bocUiy 
and mental ; but his difpofitions were corrupt and wick- 
ed From his youth, his fupreme delight was in vio- 
lence, {laughter, rapine, and. inteftine confufions \, and. 
fuch works were the employment of his earlreft years. 
His conjlitution qualified him for bearing hunger; cold, 
and want of deep, to a degree exceeding belief. Hi* 
mind was daring, fubde, unfteady. There was no cha- 
racter which he tould not aflume and put off at plea- 
sure. Rapacious of what belonged to others, prodigal 
of his own, violently bent on whatever* became the ob* 
je6t of his purfuit. He pofleffed a coniiderable mare of 
eloquence, but little folid knowledge. His infatiable 
temper was ever pufhing him. to grafp at what was im- 
moderate, romantic, and out of his reach. 

About the time of the disturbances raifed by Sylla, 
Catiline was feized with a violent luft of power ; nor did 
he at all hefitate about the means, fo he could but at- 
tain his {Surpofe of raifing hlmfelf to fupreme dominioa. 
His reftlefs fpirit was in a continual ferment, eccafion- 
•ed by the confufion of his own private affairs and by the 
horrours of his guilty conference ; both which he had 
brought upon himfelf by living the life above defer ibed. 
He was encouraged in his ambitious projects by the ge^ 
neral corruption of manners which then prevailed a* 
mongft a people infected with two vices, not lefs oppo-. 
ike to one another in their natures than mifchievous in 
their tendencies ; I mean, Luxury and Avarice. 

XVIlf. Avarice and Luxury, 

•T'here were two very powerful tyrants engaged in a 
perpetual war againft each other : the name of the 
firft was Luxury, and of the fecond Avarice- The 
aim of each lof them was no lefs than univerfal monar* 
chy over, the h-.irts of mankind. Luxury had many 
generals under him who did him great fervice^ as Plea- 
sure, Mirth, Pomp, and Fafliion. Avarice was like- 
wife- very ftrong in his officers, being faithfully ferved 
by Hunger, Induflry, Care, &nd Watchfulnefe^ he had 
. - , like- 
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likewife a privy-counfellor who was always at his elbow, 
| and whifpering fomething or other in his ear: the name 
[ of this privy- cotmfellor was Poverty. As Avarice con- 
[ cte&ed himfelf by die counfels of Poverty, his antago- 
j «ift was entirely guided by the dictates and advice of 
[ Plenty, who was his firit counfellor and rainifter of 
t ftate, that concerted all his meafures for him, and ne- 
ver departed out of his fight. While thefe two great 
rivals were thus contending For empire, their conquefts 
Were very various. Luxury goipofTeffion of one heart, 
and Avarice of another. The father of a family would 
*eften range himfelf under the banners of Avarice, and 
the fon under thofe of Luxury. The wife and huiband 
would often declare themfelves on the two different par- 
lies ; nay, the* fame perfon would very often fide with 
one in his youth, and revolt to *he other in his old age; 
Indeed the wife men of the world Mood neuter 5 but, 
alas ! their numbers were not confiderable. At length, 
when thefe two potentates 7 had wearied themfelves with 
waging war upon one another, they agreed upon an in- 
terview, at which neither of their counfellors was to be 
prefent. It is ted that J^uxury began the parley ; and,, 
after having reprefented the cndlefs ftate of war in which 
they were engaged* told his enemy, with a franknefs of 
lean which is natural to him, that he believed they 
two fhould be very good friends, were it not for the in- 
•ftigations of Poverty, that pernicious counfellor, whd 
made an ftl-uft of his ear, and filled /him with ground- 
kfs apprehensions and prejudices. To this Avarice re^ 
pliedi-that he looked upon Plenty (the firir minifter of 
his antagoniit) to be a much -more definitive counfellor 
than Poverty ; for that he was perpetually lixggeiting 
pieafures, banilhing all the necefiary cautious againtk 
want, and," confequently, undermining thofc principles 
on which the government of Avarice was founded. At 
laft, in, order to an accommodation, they agreed upon 
this preliminary ; that each of them fhould immediately 
difmifs his privy-counfellor. When thiiigs were thus 
far adjufted towards a peace, all other differences were 
foon accommodated ; infomuch,.that for the future they 
refolved to live as good friends and confederates, and 
to ftare between them whatever conquefts were made 011 
' C a either 
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either fide* For this reafon, we now find Luxury and j 
Avarice taking poifeflion of the fame heart r and divi- 1 
ding the fame perfon between them. To which I fhall J 
only add, that nnce the dlfcardmg of the coimfellors ! 
'above mentioned, Avarice fupplies Luxury in the room 1 
of Plenty, as Luxury prompts Avarice in the place of " ] 
JPoverty. • 

XIX. Hercuh$ % s Chucc. j 

TMHEN Hercules w*as in that part of his yotlth in 
which it was natural for him to confider what 
courfe of life he ought to purine, he one day retired in» 
to a defert, where the filence and foiitude of the place 
Very much favoured his meditations. As he was tow- 
fmg on his prefent condition, and very much perplexed 
in himfelf on the ftate qf life he (hould choofe, he faw 
two women of a larger ftature than ordinary approach- 
ing towards him. One of them had a very noble air 
and. graceful deportment ; her beauty was natural and • 
eafy,. her perfon clean and untpotted, her eyes caft to- 
wards the ground with an agreeable referve, her motion 
and behaviour full of modefty, and her raiment as whits 
as fnow. The other had a great deal of health and fto- 
tidnefs in her countenance, which (he had helped with . 
an artificial white and red; and*fhe endeavoured to appear 
more graceful than ordinary in her mien* by a mixture 
©f afte&ation.in all he* geftures. She had a wonderfuK 
confidence and auurance in her looks, and all the va- 
riety of colours in her. drefs that (he thought were the 
molt proper to (hew her cojn{>lexion to advantage. She 
caft her eyes upon hcrfelf, then turned them on thofe 
that were prefent, to fee how they liked her ; and often 
looked on thefigure ihe made in her own fhadow. Up- 
' on her nearer approach to Hercules, (he (leaped before 
the other lady, who came forward with a regular com- 
pofed carriage ; and, running up to him, accofted him 
after the following manner : 

" My dear Hercules/' fays (he, " I find you are 
very maeh divided in your thoughts upon the way of 
life that you ought to choofe : be my friend, and fol- 
low me ; I will lead you into the poneflion of pleafure, 
and out of the reach of pain,, and remove youfrom all 

-the 
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the noife and difqui etude of bufinefs. The affairs of 
^either war or peace mall have nor power to difturb you. 
Your whole employment fhall be to make your life ea- 
ty, and to entertain every fen fe v.ith its proper gratifi- 
cations. 'Sumptuous tables, beds of roles, clouds of 
ptrfuroes, concerts of muftc, crowds of beauties, are all 
in readinefs to receive you. Come along with me into 
this region' of delights, this world of pleafiire, and bid . 
farewel for ever to Care, to pain, to bufinefs." ' 

Hercules, hearing the lady talk after this manner, de- 
fired to know her name ; to which (he anfwercd, " My 
friendsy and* thofe who are well acquainted with me, 
call me Happmeft$..but my enemies, and thofe who* 
would injure, my reputation, have given me the name 
ofPfeafure.:- 

By this- time the other Hdy was come up, who ad- 
drefted'herfelf to- the young hero in a very different- 
maimer.. 

"'Hercules," fays me, M I offer myfelf to you, be- 
etle I know you are . defended from the gods, and 
■give-proofs of- that defcent by your love to virtue, and 
application to the ftudies proper for your age. This 
makes me hope you will gain, both for yourfelf and 
me, an immortal reputation; But, before 1 invite yon 
into my fociety and frietidfliip, I will be open and fin- 
cere with you, and muft lay down this as an eftablifbed 
truth, that there is nothing truly valuable which can be 
parchafed without pains- and labour. The gods have 
fit a price upon every real and noble pleafure. If you • 
would gain the favour of the Deity, you muft be at the 
pains of worihippingrWm ; if the^friendlhip of good 
men, you imift ftudy ta oblige them ; if you would be 
Honoured by your country* you muft take care to ferve 
it. In (hort, if you would be eminent in war or peace> 
" you muft become mafter of all the qualifications that* 
can make youfo. Thefe are the onty terms and coadi| 
tibns upon iwhtch I cfk propofe happinefs." The god- 
ddV- of Pfealiire here broke in upon . her difcourfe : . 
H You fee," faid * ihe, *«- Hercules, by her own confef* 
fion, the way to her- pleasures is long and difficult; 
whereas that which I propofe is ihort and eafy." " A- 
fts!V laid. the other lady, who&.vi&ge glowed with 
C * 
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paifioa» made up of fcorn and. pity, " what- are the* - 
pleafures you propofe f n To cat before you are hungry* 
drink before you are athirft,* fleep. before you are tired % . 
to gratify appetites before they are raifed, and raife 
fuch appetites as nature never planted. You never \ 
heard the mofl delicious mufic, which is the praife of - 
one's felf ; nor faw the moft beautiful objeclr, which is 
the work of one's own hands. " Your votaries- pafs away 
their youth in a dream of mi (taken pleafures, while they 
are hoarding up anguiib, torment, and remorfe, for oldU 
age. ' 

" As for. me, I am the friend of gods and! of good- 
men, an agreeable companion to the artizan, an houfe- 
hold guardian to the fathers of families, a patron and . 
prote&or of fervants, an alloc i ate in aH true and gene? . 
nous friendflups.. The banquets of my votaries are ne- 
rer coftly, but always delicious ; for none -eat and drink- 
at them who are not invited by hunger and thirlL Their 
flumbers are found, and their wakings cheerful. My 
young men have, the pleafure of hearing themfelves ' 
praifed by thofe who are in years ; and thofe who are* 
in years,, of being, honoured by thofe, who are young.. 
In a word, my followers are favoured by- the gods, be* 
loved by their acquaintance, efteemed by their country,, 
and, after the clofe of their labours^ honoared. by po* 
fterity." 

We know, by the life of this memorable, hero, to 
which of thefe two ladies- he gave up hi» heart ;• and I. 
believe everyone who reads' this, will do him the ju* 
llice to approve his choice. 

XX. WUi Honeycomb's Spetfator; 

W KJ[ Y friend Will' Honeycomb has told me, for, above 
this half yea^. that he had a^great mind to try his 
fcand at a.Spec"ta|or,. r and that he would fain have one 
of his writing in my works. This morning I received 
from him "the following letter ; . which, after having rect 
tified fome little. orthographical miftakes, .1 {hall-make a 
prefent of to the- public. 

" Dear Spec,— I wa9 about two nights ago in com* 
pany with very agreeable young people of both fexes, 

■where* 
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' where, talking of fomc of your papers which are writ* 
fen <m' conjugal love, there arofe a difpute among us, 
whether there were not more bad hufbands in the world 
than bad wives. A gentleman, who was advocate for 
the ladies, took this occasion to tell us the ftory of a 
• famous fiege in Germany ; which I have fince found re- 
lated, inr my hiftorical dictionary after the following 
maimer. . When the Emperor Coilrade III. had befie- 
ged Guelphus, Duke of Bavaria, in the city of Hen£ 
berg, the women, finding that the town could not pot 
fibly hold out long, petitioned the Emperor that they 
might depart out of it with fo much as each of them 
■ could carry. The Emperor, knowing they could not 
convey away many of their effects, granted them their 
petition j. when the women, to his great furprife, came 
out of the place with every one her hufband upon her 
back. . 'Hie Emperor was fo moved at the fight, that 
he burn: into tears*; and after having very much extol- 
led the women for their conjugal affection, gave the 
men to their wives, and. received the Duke into his fa- 
vour. , 

" The ladies did not a little triumphal thk ftory* 
afking us at the fame time, whether in our conference* 
we believed* that the men in* any town of Great Britain 
would, upon the fame offer,, and at the fame conjunct 
tore, have loaded themfelves with their wives ? or ra~ 
ther, whether they would not have been glad of fuch an . 
' opportunity to get rid of them \ To this my very good 
friend Tom Dapperwk, who took upon him to be the 
mouth of our fex, replied^ that they would be very 
much- to blame if they would not do the fame good ofc. 
free for the women, coniidering that their ftrength would 
Be greater and their burden* lighter. As we were amu- 
fing ourfelves with difcourfes of this nature, in order to 
pais away the. evening, which now begins to grow te- 
dious, we fell into that laudable and primitive oiverfion 1 
of queftions and commands. I was no fooner vefted 
with the regal authority, but 1 enjoined all the ladies, 
under pain of my difpleafure, to tell the company in- 
. gtnnoufly; in cafe they had been in the t fiege above- 
awationed,; and had the fame offers made them as the 

good* 
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good women of that place, what every one .of ♦hem 
would have brought off with her, and have thought maik 
worth the faving ?' There were feveral mercy anfwers 
made to my queltion, which .entertained us till bed-tirae- 
This filled my mind with fuch a huddle of ideas, tbat 
upon my going to fleep I fell into the following dr e««. 
« I faw a town of this ifland, which (hail he .naroe- 
lefs, inverted on every fide* and the inhabitants of it fo 
ftraitened as te cry for quarter. The general refu&d 
any other terms than thofe granted to the* above-men- 
tioned town of Henfberg, namely, that the married wo- 
men might come put with what they cotild bring along 
with them* Immediately the city gates flew open, and 
a female proceffion appeared, multitudes of the fetf fal- 
lowing one another m a row, and ftaggering under their 
refpe&ive burdens. I took my (land upon an eminence 
in the enemy's camp, which was appointed for the ge- 
neral rendezvous of thefe female carriers, being very 
^iefirou* to look into their feveral ladings. The firft 
of them had a huge (ack upon her fhotilders, which ibe 
ftt down with, great care : upon the opening of it, when 
lex peeled to have feen her hufoand (hot out of it, I 
found it was filled with china ware. The^next appear- 
ed in a more decent figure; carrying a handfomeyoung 
fellow upon her back.: I could not forbear commending 
the young woman for her conjugal affection, when, to 
my great furprife, I found that (he had left -the good' 
man at home, and brought away her gallant. I law 
the third,, at fome diftance, with a little withered face 
peeping over her fcoulder, whom X could not fofpe&t . 
for any but her fpoufe,,tiI1, upon her fet ting* him down, 
X heard her call him- dear pug, arid found him to be 
her favourite monkey. A fourth brought a huge bafe- 
of cards along with her; and the fifth a Bologna lap- 
dog ; For her huiband, it feejns* being a very bulky 
Tnan, fhe thought it would be lefs trouble for her to 
%ring away little cupid.' The next was the wife of * 
<rich ulurer leaden with a bag of gold ;- (he toM us that; 
her fpoufe was very old; and by the courfe of nature 
could not eKpeft to live long.; and that to* mow* bet 
tender regard fpr. him, fee had, faved that which the 
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poor man loved better than his life. The next Came 
towards us with her Ton. upon her back, who, we were 
told, was the greateft rake in the place, but lb much 
rbe mother's darling, that fte left' her hulband behind, 
with a large* family of hopeful fons and daughter?, for 
the fake of this graceleis youth- 

*' It would be endlefs to mention the feveral perfons, 
with their feveral loads, that appeared to me in this 
ftrange vifion. All the place about me was covered with 
packs of ribbands, brocades, embroidery., and ten thou- 
sand ofher materials, fufficient to have furniflied a whole 
flreet of toy-mops. One of the women, having an 
hufband who was none of the beavieft, was bringing. 
him off upon her moulders, at the fame time that (he 
carried a great bundle" of Wanders lace nnder her arm ; 
but finding herfelf ft> overtoaden that (he could not lave 
both of them, fee dropped the good man, and brought 
away the bundle. In fllorr, 1 found but one hufband 
among this great mountain f>f baggage, who was a lively 
cooler, that kicked and fpnrred all 'he while his wife 
was carrying him on, and, as it was faid, had fcarce 
pa(Ted a day in his life without giving her the difcipline 
of the ftrap, 

«M cannot canchide my letter, dear* Spec, without 
telling thee one very odd whim in this my dream. I 
faw, metboughva dozen women employed in bringing 
off one man : I could not guefs who it Ihould be, till 
tipon bis neareV approach I difcovered thy (hort phiz. 
The women all declared that it was for the fake of thy 
works, and not thy perfon, that they brought thee oW 9 
and that it was* on condition that thou (houldii continue 
the Spectator. If thou thinkeft this dream will make 
a tolerable one, it is at thy fervice, from, dear Spec, 
Thine fltep'tng and -waking, 

Will Honeycomb.** 
. The ladies will fee by this letter, what I have often 
told them, that Will is one of thofe old faihioned men 
of wit and pleafure of the town, who (how their parts by 
wuliery on marriage, and one who has often tried his 
fortune that way without fuccefs. I cannot however 
difmifs his letteV, without obferving'that the true (lory 
en which it is buik does honour to. the fex ; and that in. 

order 
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•rder to abufe them, the writer is obliged to have re* 
courfe to dream and fiction. 

XXI. Ori Good Breeding. 

A rurEND of yours and mine lias very jufHy defined 
good breeding to be, " the refult of much good 
fenfe, fq ^ e good nature, and a little felf denial for the 
fake of others, and with a view to obtain the fame in* 
dulgence from them." Taking; this for granted, (as 1 
think it'canijot be difputed) it is aftonifhing to me, that 
any body, who has good fenfe and good nature, can es- 
sentially fail in good breeding. As to the modes of \t 9 - 

m indeed, they vary according to perfbns,. places, juid riir* 
cumftances, and are only to be acquired by obfervation 
and experience ; but the fufeirance of it is everywhere* 

• and eternally the fame. Good manners are, to particu* 
lar lode ties, what good morals are to Society in gene* 
rat.; their cement, and their fecurity. And, as laws are 
enacted to enforce good morals, or at leaft to prevent 
the ill effects of bad ones ; fo here are certain rules of 
civility, unrterfally implied and received, to enforcp. 
good manners, ani ptfrfifh bad ones. And, indeed, there 
leems to me to be lefs difference, both between the crimes 
and puniihment% than at firft one would imagine. The 
Immoral man, who hwades another's property, is juitfir 
hanged for it; and the ill bred man, who, by his ill 
manners, invades and disturbs the quiet and emforts of 
private life, is by common confent as joftly banifhed fo- ■ 
ciety. Mutual complaifances, attentions, and iacrihces 
of little conveniencies, are as natural a" implied compact 
between civilized people, as protectiou*and obedience 
are between kings and fubjecls : whoever, in either cafey 
violates that compact, juiflly forfeits all advantages. ari* 

•fing from it* For my own part, I really think that) 
next to the confcioufnefs of doing a good action, that 
©f doing a civil one is the moft pleafing; and the epithet 
which I (hould covet the molt, next to that of Arifti- 
des, would, be that of well-bred. Thus much for good- 
breeding in general; I will now confider fome of the 
various modes and degrees of it. 

Very few^ fcarccly any, are wanting in the refpec"l 
Which they fhould ihpw to thofe whom they acknow- 
ledge 
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ledge to be highly their- fuperiours ; fuch as crowned* 
heads, princes, and public perfons of diftinguiihed and 
eminent pofts. It is the manner of fcowtng that refpect 
which is different. . The man of fafbion and of the 
world, expreffes it in its fulleft extent ; but naturally, 
eafily, and without concern : whereas a man who is not 
vbd tot keep good Company, exprefles it awkwardly ; 
one fees that be is not ufed to it, and thafr it coils him 
a great deal; but I never few the worft bred man li- 
ving guilty of lolling, whittling, fcratching his head, 
and roth like indecencies, in company that he refpecled. 
In fuch companies, therefore, the only point to be at* 
, tended to is, to ihow that respect, which every body « 
means to (hpw, in an eafy, unembarafTed, and grace- 
ful maimer. -This is 'what ebfervatioo and experience' 
nmft teach you. ' 

In mixed companies, whoever is admitted to make 
part of them, is, for the time at leaft, fuppofed to be 
upon a^ footing of equality with the reft; and, confe- 
quently, as. there is no one principal object of awe and 
refpect^people are apt to take a greater latitude in their 
behaviour, and to be lefs upon\heir j»uard ; and fo they 
nay, provided it be within certain bounds, which are 
upon* no oCcafion to be tranfgreffed. But upon thefe 
aerations, though no one is in titled to diftinguifhed* 
marks of refpect, every one claims, and very juftly, 
every mark of civtttty and good breeding. Eafe is al- 
lowed, but carelefsnefs and negligence are ftrictly for- 
bidden. If a man accofts you, and talks to you ever 
fo dully of frivokrafly, it is worfe than rudenefs, it is 

• brutality, to (how him, by a manifeft inattention to 
I what 1 he fays, that yon think him a fool or a block- 
bead, and not worth hearing. It is much more fo with 

l regard to women ; who, of whatever rank they arc, 

• are intttled, m confideration of their fex, not only to 
1 an attentive, but an officious, good breeding from men. 
J Their little wants, likings, diflikes, preferences, anti- 
| pathFes, and fancies, .mud be officioufly attended to, 

i and, if poftible, guefled at and anticipated, by a well-' 

bred man. You mud never ufurp to ),:ur'elf tbofe con-. 

veniencies and gratification* which are oi common right ; 

i &ch as the belt places, the beft dtfecs> &c. but, on tht 

I con- 
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contrary, always decline them yourfelf, and offer them 
to others ; who, in their turns, will offer them to yon-: 
fo that, upon the whole, you will, in ydur turn, enjojr 
your fhare of the common right. It would be eridlefs 
for me to enumerate all the. particular inftances in whidi 
« well bred man (hows his good breeding in good com- 
pany 5 and it would be injurious to you to fuppofe, that 
your own good feftfe will not point them, out to yotf; 
and then your own good nature will recommend, 2tA 
your felf*intereft enforce, the pra&ice. ' -' ~ 

There is a *hird ibrt of good breeding, in which 
people are the mod apt to fail, from a very miftaken 
notion that they cannot fail at • all. I mean, witft re* 
gard to one*t moft familiar friends and acquaintances, of 
thofe who really are our inferioorsj and' there, undoubt- 
edly, a greater degree of eafe is not only allowable bttt 
"proper, and contributes much to the comforts of a pri- 
vate fbcial life. But eafe and freedom have their 
bounds, which moil by no means be violated. A cer- 
tain degree of negligence and carelefsnefs becomes h> 
jurious and infultkig, from the real or Aippofed inferior 
jrky of the perfons ; and that delightftil freedom of coo* 
verfation among a few friends, is foon deftroyed, as li- 
berty often has been, by being carried to licentioulhefs 
Bat example explains thirigs bed ; and I will pot i 
pretty ftrong cafe. Sappofe you and me alone toge* 
ther ; I believe you will aHow that f have as- good a 
right to unlimited freedom in your company, as eirhef 
yon or I can poftibiy have in any other-; and I am apt 
to believe, too, that you would* indulge me in* that free- 
do;.* as far as any body would. But,- notwithftanding 
this, do you imagine that 1 fliouW* think there were no 
bounds to that freedom? I aflure you I mould not 
think fo ; and 1 take my f elf 10 be as much tied dowt* 
by a certain degree of g/>od manners to you, as by other 
degrees of them to other people. The moft familiar* 
and intimate hafbitudes, connections, and friendfhij*,' 
require a degree of good breeding both to preserve and* 
cement them. The be ft of us have our bad (ides $ and 
it is as imprudent as it is ill bred, to exhibit them .. I 
ikall not ufe ceremony with you ; it would be mifylaced 
between us ; but 1 fhall certainly obferve that degree of 1 

good 
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good breeding with you which* is, in the firft place, de- 
cent, and which, I am fijre, is abfolutely neceflary te 
make us like one another's company long. 

XXII. Addrefs to a young Student, 

YOUR parents have hatched over your helpIeTs in* 
fancy, and conducted you, with many a pang, to 
an age at which your mind is capable f)£ manly improve- 
ment. Their fblicitude ftill continues, and no trouble 
ngr expence ft (pared in giving you all the in ft ration* 
and accompli (hm en ts which may enable yon to- act your 
part in life, as a man of polilhed fenfe and confirmed 
virtue. You have, then, already contracted a great debt 
of gratitude to them. You can pay it by no other me- 
thod but by ufing properly the advantages which their 
goodnefs has. afforded you. 

If your own endeavours are deficient, it is in vain that 
you have tutors, books, and all the external apparatus 
of literary purfuits. You muft love learning, if you 
would poflefs it* In order to love it, you muft feel it* 
delights ; in order to feel its delights, you muft apply to 
it, however irkibme at firft, clofely, conftantly, and for 
a confiderable time. If you have refolution enough to 
do this, you cannot but love learning ; for the mind al- 
ways loves that to which it has been long, fteadily, and 
voluntarily attached. Habits are formed, which render 
ifchat was at fir it difagreeable, not ,only pieafant, bat 
Beceffary. 

. Pieafant, indeed, are all the paths which lead to po- 
lite and elegant literature. Yours, then, h furely a lot 
particularly happy. Your education is of fuch a fort,- 
that its principal foope is to prepare yau to receive a 
refined pleafure* during your life. Elegant*, or delicacy 
of tafte, is one of the firft objects of a clankal dffciphne ; 
•nd it is this fine quality which opens a pew world to 
the fcholar's view. Elegance of rafle has a conneclfan 
with many virtues, and all of them virtues of 'the raoffc 
amiable kind,. It tends to render you at once good ancF 
agreeable. You muft therefore be an enemy to your 
own enjoyments, if you enter on the diftipline which 
leads to the attainment of a claffical and liberal fcduca- 
flon with relufiance. Value duly the apportumtia* fp& 
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enjoy, and which are denied to thoufands of your fellow- 
creatures. 

Without exemplary diligence you will make but. a con- 
temptible proficiency. You may, indeed, pafs through 
the forms of fchools and univerfities, but you will bring 
nothing away from them of real value. The proper fort 
and degree of diligence you cannot pouefs, but by the 
efforts of your own resolution. Your inftructor may, 
indeed, confine you within the walls of a (chool a cer- 
tain number of hours. He may place books before ydjij ' 
and compel you to fix your eyes upon them ; but no 
authority can chain down your mind. Your thoughts 
will efcape from every external reftraint, and, amidft the 
jiioft ferious lectures, may be ranging in the wild pur- 
fuit of trifles or vice. Rules, reftraints, commands, and 
punifhments, may, indeed, afliit in ftrengthening your 
refolution ; but, without your own voluntary choice, 
your diligence will not often conduce to your pieafure 
or advantage. Though this truth is obvious, yet it feenM 
to be a fecret to thole parents who expect to find their 
fon's improvement increafe in proportion to the number 
of tutors and external affiftances which their opulence 
has enabled them to provide. Thefe affiftances, indeed, 
ire foroetimes afforded, chiefly that the young heir to a 
title or eftate may indulge himfelf in idlenefs and nomi- 
nal pleafures. The kflon is conftrued to Ijira, and the 
exercife writ tea for him by the private tutor, while the 
haplefs youth is engaged in fome ruinous pieafure, which, 
at the fame time, prevents him from learning any thing 
defirable, and leads to the formation of deftru&ive ha- 
bits, which can feldom be removed. 

But the principal obftacle to your improvement at 
ichool, efpeciajy if you are too plentifully fupplied with 
money, is a perverfe ambition of being diftinguifhed as 
a boy of fpirit in mifchievous pranks, in neglecting the - 
talks and leffons, and for every vice and irregularity 
which the puerile age can admit, .You will have (er^e 
enough, I hope, to difcover, beneath the mafk of gaiety 
and good-nature, that malignant fpirit of de raction, 
Vhich eudeavours to render the bov who applies to 
kooks, and to all the duties and proper bufmefs o* »he 
&haolj ridiculpus. You will fee, by the light of your 

rea- 
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mien, that the ridicule is misapplied.- Von will difc 
cover, that the boys who have recourie to ridicule, are, 
for the moft part, ftupid, unfeeling, ignorant, and vi- 
ckros. Their noify folly, their bold confidence, their 
contempt of learning, and their defiance of authority, 
are, for the mofl part, the genuine effects of hardened 
Bilenfibility. Let not therr infults and ill- treatment 
difpirit you. If yon yield to them with a tame and ab* 
jeer, fubmtffion, they will not fail to triumph over yow 
With additional injblenee* Difplay a fortitude* in your 
purfufcs, eqoa"l in degree to the obftinacy in which they 
perfift in theirs. Your fortitude will ibon pvercome 
theirs; which is, indeed, feldom any thing more than 
the audacity of a bully. Indeed, you cannot go through 
a ichool with eafe to yourfelf, and with fuccefs, withont 
a considerable fhare of courage. I do not mean that 
(brt of courage which leads to battles and contentions, 
but which enables- you to have a will of your own, and 
to purfiie what is right, ana id ft all the persecutions of 
furroumKng enviers, dunces, and detractors. Ridicule 
is the weapon made ufe of at febool, as well as in the 
world, when the fortrefTes of virtue are to be aflailed. 
You will effectually repel the attack by a daunckfs fpi- 
lit and unyielding perfeverance. . Though numbers are 
agajnft you, yet, with truth and reclitude on your fide^ 
jou may,, though alone, be equal to an army. 

By laying in a' ftore of ufeful knowledge, adorning 
your. mind with elegant literature, improving and efta- 
olffhing your conduct by virtuous principles, you cannot 
feU of' being a comfort tathofe friends who have fup* 
ported you, of being happy within yourfelf^ and of be* 
ing well received by mankind. Honour and fucoefs in 
life will probably attend you. -Under all oi re um fiances 
you will have an internal iburce of confutation and en- 
tertainment, of which no fublunary viciffirnde can de- 
prive you.* Time will fiiow how much wifer has been yoriv 
choice that that of your idle companions who would 
gladly have drawn you into their afibdation, or rather 
into their con fpiracy, as it has been called, againft good 
manners, and againft all that is honourable and ufeful, 
While* you appear infociety as a refpectabk .and va* 
D 2 Jufthle 
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luable member of it, they will, perhaps, have -fecrificed* 
at the fhrine nf vanity,, pride, extravagance, and falfe 
pleafure, their health and their fenfe, their fortunes and 
their characters. " 

XXIII. Advantages of t and Motive* to, Cheerfulnefs* 

/^JHeer fulness is,. in the firft place, the beft promoter 
of health. Repinings and : fecret murmurs of heart 
give imperceptible ftrokes to thofe delicate fibres of 
which the vital parts are compofed A and wear out the 
machine infeniibly ; not to mention thofe violent fer- 
ments which they ilir up in the blood, and thofe irre- 
gular difturbed morions which they raife in the animal 
spirits. I fcarce remember, in my own obfervatioii, xq 
have met with many old men, or with fuch who (to ufe 
©ur Englifh phrafe) wear well, that had not at leaft a 
certain indolence in their humour, if not a. more than 
ordinary gaiety and cheerfulnefs of heart. The. truth 
of it is, health and cheerfulnefs mutually beget each 
other; with this difference, that we feldom meet with a 
great degree of health which is not attended with a cer- 
tain cheerfulnefs, but very often fee cheerfulnefs where 
there is no great degree of health. 

Cheerfulnefs bears the fame friendly regard to the 
mind as to the body : it banifhes all anxious care and 
difcontent, foothes and compofes the paflions, and keeps 
the (bul in a perpetual calm. 

•If we confider the world in its fubferviency to man, 
one would think it was made for our ufe y but if we 
confider it in its natural beauty and harmony, one would 
be apt to conclude it was made for our pleafure. The 
fun, which is as the great foul of the univerfe, and pro- 
duces all the. neceffaries of life, has a particular influence 
in cheering the mind of man, and making the heart 
glad. 

Thofe feveral living creatures which are made for our 
fervice or fuitenance, at the fame time either fill the 
woods with their mufic, furniih us with game, or raifc 
pleafing ideas in us by the delightfulnefs of their ap- 
pearance. 'Fountains, lakes, and rivers, are as reibefh* 
ing to the imagination, as to the foiL through, which 
|hey pafs. 

There 
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There are writers of great diftinclion, who hare made * 
it an argument for Providence, that the. whole earth is 
covered with green, rather than with any other colour, 
as being fuch a right mixture of light and (hade, that it 
comforts and ftrengthens the eye inltead of weakening 
or grieving it. For this reafon, feveral painters have 
a grqeh cloth hanging near them, to eafe the eye upon, , 
after too great an application to their colouring. *A 
famous modern, philofopher accounts for it in the fol- 
Jowing manner : All colours that are more luminous, 
overpower and diffipate the animal fpjrits which are em- 
ployed in fight ; on the contrary, thofe that are more- 
cbicure do not give the animal ipirits a fufficient cxer- 
cii'e 1 whereas the rays that produce in us the idea of 
green, fall upon' the eye in fuch a due proportion, that 
they give the animal fpirits their, proper play, and by 
keeping up the firuggle in a juft balance, excite a very 
pkatliiy. and agreeable fenfation.. Let the caufe be what' 
it wail, the effect is certain ; for which reafon the. poets 
aitribe.io this particular colour the epithet of Cheerful. 

To confide r further this double end in the works of 
nature, .aird how they- are at the fame time both ufeful 
and entei raining, we Hud that the moil important parts 
in the vegetable worlds ape. tUbfe which are the moft 
beautifuL Thefe-are the feeds by which the feveral 
races of plants are propagated and continued, and which . 
are always lodged in flowers or bloifbms. . Nature feems 
to hide her principal . de(ign, and to be induftrious in 
making the earth, gay and delightful, while lbe is car- 
ding on; her great work, aad intent upon her own pre* 
fervationv. The. hufbandman, after the fame maimer, is 
employed in laying out the whole country into a kind of 
garden or landfkip, and making every thing fmile, about, 
him, whilft;.in reality, he thinks of nothing but of the 
harveftj ancHncreafe which -is to arile.from it. . 

Wei. may farther obferve how Providence has taken , 
care* to keep up. this cheer! ulnels in the mjnd of man, by 
having, formed it after fiich a manner, as to make it ca- 
pable of conceiving delight from feveral objects which 
fecm to have very little ufe in them ; as from the wild- 
neh of rocks and deferts, and the like grotefque parts of 
nature. . Xhofe who are verfed in nhilofophy may flilli 
D.J, carrjr 
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carry this Gwifideratioo liigher, by; observing, that* if 
matter had appeared to us endowed only with thafe reak 
qualities which k actually pofleffcs, it would have; made 
but a very joylefs and uncoutfbrtable figure'; and why. 
Las Providence given it a power of producing in -us loch: 
imaginary qualities, as tafles and colours^ founds ^rufc 
fmdlsj heat and cold, but that man* while he it tfonneiv 
fetit Jnthe lower flat ions of nature, might have hismindf 
dree red and -delighted with agreeable fen&tkms I infliort* 
the whole' univerfe is a kind of theatre filled with ob* 
jefts.that either raife in us pleafure, anuifement, or ad* 
. miration. r 

The reader's own thoughts will fuggpft *» him. die 1 
viciffitude of day and night, the change of.feafcns, with? 
all that variety of fcenes which di verfify the face of na- 
ture, and fill the mind with a perpetual iuectflion of 
beautify and pleafing images. 

I fhall not here mention the ftveral entertainments of!" 
art, with the pleafures of friendlhip> books, conversa- 
tion, and other accidental diveriions of liie^ hecaufe I 
would only take notice of fuch; incitements to a» cheer* 
ful temper, as offer themfelves to perfons of all ranks 
and conditions, and which may fufficiently ihow us, that 
Frovidenee did not defign this world lhould be filled* 
with murmurs and repinings, or that the heart of man 
fbould be involved in gloom and melancholy. 

I the more inculcate this cheerfumeis of temper, as- it 
^ is a virtue in which our countrymen are obferved to be 
more deficient, than any other nation. Melancholy is a. 
kind of demon that haunts our iiland, and often convey* 
herfelf to us in an eafterly wind. A celebrated French 
novelift, in opp< fition to thofe who begin their romances- 
with the flowery leafons of the year, enters on his ftory. 
thus;." In the gloomy month of November, when the 
*' people o£ England Tiarrg and drown themfelves^ a dii* 
« confolate lover walked out into the fields," &c. 

Every one ought to fence agaihfl the temper of hit- 
ellmate or conftltution, and frequently to indulge in him- 
felf thofe conliderations which may give him a ferenity: 
of irind; and enable him to bear up cheerfully againlfc 
tht)fe little evils and misfortunes which are common to,. 
Jluman .nature,, and .which, by; a right improvement of 

them^ 
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them*, witt produce a fattety of joy, and nninterrupted 
fcappinefc 

-• At the fame rime that I would engage my reader to 
coofider the worfel in 4ts me& agreeable lighter I moft 
own thene *re ftapy evils which naturally fpring tip a* 
nidft the entertainments, that are provided for us ; but 
thde, if rightly cohfideredv fhouldbe far from overcaft* 
iog the rohrdrwirfi fcrrow; oridcftroying that cheerfulnefs 
of temper zw&cb I hare been recommending. This in- 
terfperiieirof evil with good, and pain with pleafure, in • 
the works of nature, ii very truly afcribed by Mr Locke, 
in his effay on human under (landing, to a moral reafon, 
ib the following words I: ^ 

f f Beyond ail tins, we may find another reafon why A * 
u God iiath Scattered tip and down feveral degrees of* 
u pleafure and pain > in all the things that environ and 
" affect us, and blended them together in almoft all 
u that our thoughts and fenfe* have iff do with 9 that 
'* we, finding imperfection, diffattsf'aclion, and want of 
€( complete happinef* in all the enjoyments which the 
** creatures can afford us, -might- be 1*3 to&ek it in the 
•Vieajoymerit of Him, * with whom there is fnlnefs of 
", jty, .and at whofe right-hand arepteafures forever* 
* more/* 
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SECTION II. 

I, the had Reader. ' 

- TULIUS had acquired great credit at Cambridge bji 
I his competitions. They were elegant, animated; 

* and judicious; and fever al prizes, at different times, had 

been adjudged to him. An oration, which he delivered 

the week before he let t the umverfity, had been honour* 

' ed with particular applaufe ; and, on his return home, 

)k was impatient to gratify l/is vanity, and to extend his 

£* reputation, by having it read to a number of his father* 
Jiterary friends. 

A party was therefore collected ;. and r . after dinner, 
the manufcript was produced. Julius declined the office 
of reader, becaufehe had contracted a hoarfenefs on his 
journey ; and a conceited young man, with, great for* 
wardnefs, offered his fervices. Whilil he was fettling 
himielf on his feat, licking his lips, adjulHng his mouth, 
hawking, hemming, and making other ridiculous prepa- 
rations for the performance winch he had undertaken, * 
profound (Hence reigned through the company, the uni- 
ted effect of attention and exp? elation. The reader at. 
length began ; but his tone of v ; ice was fo fhrill *nd dif- 
fonant, his utterance fo vehement, his pronunciation Co 
affected, his emphafis fo injudicious, and his accents were 
fo improperly placed, that good manners alone retrained 
the laughter of the audience. Julius was all this while 
upon the rack, and hi? arm was more than once extend- 
ed to (natch his compofition from the coxcomb who de- 
ifyered.it. But he proceeded, with full confidence in his 
©wn elocution ; uniformly overftepping, as Sbakefpeare 
exprefles it, the raodefty of nature. 

When the oration* was concluded, the gentlemen re- 
turned their thanks ta the author • but ,the compliments 
which they paid him were more exprefhVe of politenefs 
and civility, than of a conviction of his merit. Indeed,, 
the beauties of his compofition had been converted, by 
bad reading, into blemilhes; andlhe feafe of it rendered 

oMcure> 
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obfcure, and even unintelligible. Julius and bis father 
could not conceal their vexation and di (appointment ; 
and the guefts," perceiving that they laid them under a 
painful reftraint, withdrew, as foon as decency permitted, 
to their refpeclive habitations. 

II. Refptti due to 01 J Age. 

TT "happened at Athens, during a public reprefentatkni 

of : fbtfle play exhibited in honour of the common- 
wealth, that an old gentleman came too late for a place 
Writable to his age and quality. Many of the young 
gentlemen, who obferved the difficulty and confufion he 
was in, made figns to him that they would accommodate 
him if he came where they fat. The good man buftled 
through the cr6wd accordingly i but when he came to 
the feats to which he was invited, the jeft was, to (it 
clofe, and expofe him, as he flood out of countenance, to 
the whole audience. The frolic went round all the A* 
thenian benches. But on thofe occasions, there were ahb 
particular places affigned for foreigners. 'When the good 
man fkulked towards the boxes appointed for the Lace- 
daemonians, that honeft people, more virtuous than po- 
lite, rofe up all to a man, and with the greateft refpeel 
<*eeefved him among them. The Athenians being fud- 
denly touched with a fenfe of the Spartan virtue and 
their own degeneracy, gave a thunder' of applaufe; and 
the old man cried out, «' The Athenians under (land 
what is good, but the Lacedxmonians practife it.'* 

Ill* Piety to Cod recommended to the Young. 

^YHAT I ftall firft recotnmend, is piety to Go*. 
With this I begin,, both "as the foundation of good 
niorals, and as a difpofition parti&larly graceful and 
becoming in youth. To be void of it, argues a cold 
hi art, defthute of fome of the beft affection* which be- 
long to that age. Youth is the feafon of warm and 
generous emotions. The heart Jhould then, fponraue- 
oufly, rife into the admiration of what is great ; glow 
with the love of what is fair and excellent ; and melt at 
the difcovery of tendernefs and goodnefs. Where cart 
any object be found fo proper to kindle thofe' affection* 
as the Fathezsof the univerfe, and the Author of all fe- 
* Jicity * 
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Ikity ? Unmoved by veneration, can you contemplate 
that grandeur and majefty which His works everywhere 
difplay $ Untouched by gratitude, can you view that 

?rofulion of good which, iu this pleating (eaion of life* 
lis beneficent hand pours around youf Happy in*he 
love and affe&ioti of thofe with whom you are connec* 
ted, look up to the Supreme Being, as the inipii er of 
.all the friendfhip which has ever been ihown you by 
others j himfelf your bell and your firit friend : former* 
ly, the l'upporter of your infancy, and the guide jof your" 
childhood ; now, the guardian of .your youth, and the 
hope of your coming years. View religious homage, as 
a natural expreflion of gratitude to him for all his good* 
nefs. Confidcr it as the fervice of the God of your fa* 
thers > of him to whom your parents devoted you ; of j 
him whom, in former ages, your anceftors honoured j 
and by who n they are now rewarded and bkAed m 
heaven. Connected with fo many tender feafibilhies. 
of fowl, let religion be with you* not the cold and barrenr 
off-ipring of fpeculation, but the warm and vigorous die* 
tate of the heart* 

IV. Mtdefij and Docility. 

TO piety, join modefty and docility, reverence' of 
your parents, and fubmiflion to thofe who are your 
fuperiours jn knowledge, in ftation, and in years. De- 
pendence and obedience belong to youth. Modefty is 
one of its chief ornaments ; and. has ever beenefteemed 
a prefage of riling merit. When entering on the career 
of life, it is your part not to a flu me the reins as yet iota 
your hands ; but to commit your fe Ives to the guidance* 
of the. more experienced, and to oecome wife by the wif- 
dom of thofe who have gone before, you! Of all the fbl- . 
lies incident to youth, there are none which either de- 
form its prefent appearance, or blaft the profpeit of its 
future profperity, more than feif-conceit, prefurnptton, 
and obftinacy. By cheeking its natural progrefs in im- 
provement, they fix it in long immaturity ; and fre- 
quently produce mifchiefs which can never be repaired*. 
Yet thefe are vices too commonly found among the/ . 
young. Big with enterprife, and elated by hope, they 
refolve to truft for fuccefs to none but themfelves. Full 

of 
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ef their own abilities, they deride the admonitions which 
are given them by their- friends, as the timorous iugge^ 
llions of age. Too wife to learn, too impatient tn deli- 
berate, tod forward to be reftrained, they plunge, with 
precipitant indifcrerion, into the raidlt of all the dangers 
with which life abounds. 

V. Sincerity* 

IT is neceHary to recommend to you fincerity and trnth. 
* Thefe arc the bafis of every virtue. Thai darkhefsof 
character, where we can fee no heart ; thofe foldings of 
art, through which no native affection is allowed to pe- 
netrate, prc'fent an object un amiable in every feafbn of 
life, but particularly odious in youth. If, at an age 
when the jbeart is warm, when the emotidns are ftrong, 
arid when* nature is expected to (how her (elf free and 
open, you can already fmile and deceive, what are we 
to look for when you (hall be longer hackneyed in the 
ways of mer#; when intereft (ball have completed the ob- 
duration of your heart, and experience (hall have im- 
proved you in all the arts of guile \ Diflimulation •in 
youth is the forerunner of perfidy in old age. Its fcrft 
appearance is the fatal omen of growing depravity and 
future (hamcr It degrades parts and learning, obfeures 
the Inftre of every accompli foment, and finks you into 
contempt with God and man. As you value, therefore, 
the approbation of heaven or the efteem of the .world, 
cultivate the love of truth. In all your proceedings be 
direct and confident. Ingenuity and candour poflels the 
rooft powerful charm j they befpeak univerfai favour, 
and carry an apology for almoft every failing. The path 
of truth is a plain and fafe path ; that of falfehoodis a 
perplexing maze. After the firfl departure from ilnce- 
• rity, it is not in your power to (top. One artifice una- 
voidably leads on to • another ; till, as the Intricacy of 
the labyrinth -incrcafes, you are left em angled in your own 
fnare. Deceit d'ifcovers si little mind, which flops at 
temporary expedients, without rifing to comprehenfive 
views of conduct It betrays, at the fame time, a da- 
flardly fpirir. It is the refodrce-of one who want? courage 
to ajvow his defigns, or to reft upon himfelf. Where- 
as opennefs of character difpiays that gjenerous boldnefs 

which. 
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which ought to diftinguiJh youth. To (et out in tfcte ! 
work! with no other principle than a crafty attention to 
fmereft, betokens one who is deftined for creeping through Jj 
the inferiour walks of life : but to give an early prefer ' 
rence to honour above gain, when they ftand in compe- 
tition ; to defpife every advantage which cannot be at* 
tained without difhoneft arts; to brook no meanneft* 
and to (loop to no difiimulation ; are the indications of a 
great mind, the prefages of future eminence and diftinc- 
tion in life. At tlie fame time) this virtuous fincerity is 
perfectly confident with the moft prudent vigilance and 
caution. It is oppofed to cunning, not to true wifdomw 
It is nor the fimplicity of a weak and improvident, but 
• the candour of an enlarged and noble mind ; of one who 
fcorns deceit, becaufe he accounts it both bajpe and un- 
profitable ; and who feeks no difguife, becaufe he needs 

none to hide him. 

I 
VI. BtnevolsnCt And Humanity* 

Vouth is the proper feafon for cultivating the benevo* 
lent and humane affections. As a great part of 
your happinefs is to depend on the connections which 
you form with others, it is of high importance that you 
acquire betimes the temper and the manners which will 
render fuch connections comfortable. Let a fen fe. of 
juftice be the foundation of all your focial qualities. In 
•your moft early intercourfe with the world, and even in 
your youthful amufements, let no unfair nefs be found. 
Engrave on your mind that facred rule, of " doing in all 
things to others according as you wiih that they fhould 
"do unto you." For this end, iroprefs yourfelves w$th 
a dq^n fenfe of tha original and natural equality of men* 
Whatever advantages of birth or fortune you poflefs, 
never difplay them with an ostentatious fuperiority. 
Leave the fubordi nations of rank, to regulate the inter- 
courfe of more advanced years. At prefent it becomes 
you to act among your companions as man with man.. 
Remember how unknown to you are the viciffitudes of 
the world ; and how often they, on whom ignorant and 
contemptous young men oaoe looked down with fcorn, 
have rifen to be their Cvtpet iours in future years. Com- 
'paflion is aa emotion of which you ought never to be 

1 alhamed. 
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gained. Graceful in youth is the tear of fympatfiy, 
and the heart that melts at the tale of wo. Let Dot 
cafe and indulgence contract your affections, and wrap 
you up in felnfh enjoyment. Accuitoni yourfelves to 
think of the diftrefles of human file ; of the foittary 
cottage, the dying parent, and the weeping orphan. 
Never (port with pain and diftrefs in any of your amufe- 
foents, nor treat even the meancft infect with wanton 
crueky. 

VIL Indufiry and Af+lfcati**. 

TViicence, induftry, and proper improvement of 
time, are material duties of the young* To no 
purpbfe are they endowed with the bed abilities, if they 
want activity for exerting them. Unavailing, in this 
cafe, will %e every direction that can be given them, ei- 
ther for their temporal or fpiritua] welfare. In youth, 
the habits' of induftry are mod eafily acquired: in youth, 
the incentives to in are ftrongeft, from ambition and from 
duty, from emulation and hope, from all the profpects 
which the beginning of life affords. If, dead to tbefe 
calls, you already languish in florhful inaction, what wiH 
be able to quicken 'the more fluggifti current of ad van-* 
dug years ? Induftry is not only the inftrument of im- 
provement, but the foundation of pleafure. Nothing Is' 
fo oppofite to the true enjoyment of life asthe relaxed and 
feeble ftate of an indolept mind. He who is a (hanger to 
induftry may poffefs, but he cannot enjoy. For it is labour 
only which gives the relilh to pleafure* It is the appointed 
vehicle of every good to man. It is the indifpenfabie con- 
dition of our poflefling a found mind in a found body. 
Sloth is fo inconfifrent with both, that it is hard to de- 
termine whether it be a greater foe to virtue, or to health 
and happinefs. Inactive as it is in i^felf, its effects are* 
fatally powerful. Though it appear a (lowly-flowing 
ft ream, yet k undermines all that is fta-ble and flourifh- 
ing. < It not only faps the foundation of every virtue, 
but pours upon you a deluge of crimes and evils. It is 
like wa?ter, which firft putriftes by ftagnation, and then 
fends up noxious vapours, and fills the atmofphertf with 
death- Fly, therefore, from idlenefs, as the certairt pa- 
rent both of guilt and of ruin. And under idienefs V 
E include^ 
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include, not mere inaction wily, but all that circle of 
trifling occupations in which too many faunter away 
their youth ; perpetually engaged in frivolous fociety, 
or public amufements ; in the labours of dre fs, or the 
oftentation of their perfons.— Is this the foundation 
which you lay for future ufefulnefs and efteem ? By fuch 
accompliihments do you hope to recommend yourselves 
to the thinking part of the world, and to anfwer the ex- 
pectation of your friends and your country i — Amuie> 
ments youth requires ; it were yain, it were cruel, to 
prohibit ihem. But, fhough allowable as the relaxation, 
they are moft culpable as the buOnefs, of the young. 
For they theu become the gulph of time and the poifon 
©f the mind. They foment bad paflions. They weaken 
the manly powers. •They (ink the native vigour of youth 
into contemptible effeminacy. 



VIII. Proper Employment of Time. 
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Adeeming your time from fuch dangerous wafte, 
feek to fill it with employments which you may re- 
view with fatisfaclfcion. The acquifition of knowledge is 
one of the mofl honourable occupations of youth. The 
defire of it discovers a liberal mind, and is connected with 
many accompliihments and many virtues. 'But, though 
your train of life ihould not lead you to ftudy, the courfe 
of education always furnifhes proper employments to a 
weli-difpofed mind. Whatever ^ou purlue, be emulous 
to excel. Generous ambition, and fcnfibility to praife, 
are,' efpecially at your age, among the marks of virtue. 
Think not that any affluence of fortune, or any eleva- 
tion of rank, exempts you from the duties of applica- 
tion and induftry. Induftry is the law of our being ; it 
is the demand of nature, of reafon, and of God, Re- 
member always, that the years which now paFs over your 
heads leave permanent memorials behind thefn. From 
your thoughtlefs minds they may efcape ; but they rc- 
inain in the remembrance of God. They form an im- 
portant part of the regifter of your life. They will 
hereafter bear teftimony, either for or againft you, at 
that day, when, for all your actions, but particularly for 
the employments of youth, you mud give an -account 
fco God.-—Whetber your future courfe is deftined to be 

long 
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long or fhorr, after this manner it fhould commence % 
and, rf it continue to be thus- conduced, its conclusion* 
at what time foever it arrives, will not be inglorious or 
unhappy* 

IX. Tie true Patriot. 

. ANdrew Doria of Genoa, the greateft fea-captain of 
the age he lived in, fet his country free from the* 
voke of France. Beloved by his fellow- citizens, and 
ropportec* by the Emperor Charles V. it was in his powef 
to aflame Sovereignty without the leaft ftrtfggle. But 
he preferred the virtuous fatisfaction of giving liberty ta 
his countrymen. He declared in public afle nobly, that 
the happinefs of feeing them once more reltored to li- 
berty, was to him a full reward for alibis fervices : that 
he claimed no pre-eminence above his equals, but remit- 
ted to them abfolutely to fettle a proper form of govern- 
ment Dorians magnanimity put an end to factions that 
had long vexed the ftate; and a form of government was 
eftabliflied with great unanimity, the fame,that,jwith very 
little alteration, fubTifts at prefent. Doria lived to a 
greatage, beloved and honoured by his countrymen ; and, 
without ever making a fingle ftep out of his rank as a 
private citizen, he retained to his dying hour great in- 
itoence in the republic. Power, founded on love and 
gratitude, was to him more pleafant than what is found- 
ed on fovereignty. His memory is- reverenced by the; 
Genoefe ; ami, in their hiftories and public monuments, 
there is onflow ed on him the moft honourable of all titles 
—Father of his COUNTRY, and Res-tohek of its 
LIBERTY. 

X. On Cwtentiuettt.' 

POnt £ktment produced, in fome meafor'e, all thdfe' 
effects which the alchymift ufually aferibes Jo whatf 
he calls th"e philofopher's ftorrti and if it does not brinff 
riches, it does the fame thing by banifliing the defire ©F 
them. If it cannot remove tie difquietude* arifing our 
of a man's mind, body, or fortune, it mirkes him eafy 
.Hnder them. It has indeed a kindly influence on the 
foul of man, in refpecl: of every being to whom lieftands 
related. It extinguiflxes all murmur, repining, and in- 
« E-a gratitude 
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gratitude towards that Befog who has allotted him his 
part to act in this world. It deftroys all inordinate ans- 
bition, and every tendency to corruption, with regard tc* 
the community wherein he is placed.. It gives fwcetnelk 
to his conversation, and a perpetual ferenity to all ids- 
thoughts. 

Among the many methods which might be made ofe 
of for the acquiring of this virtue, I ftiali only mentio* 
the two following Firft of all, a man fhould always 
confide r how much he has more than he wants j and fe- 
condly, how much more unhappy he might be than he 
really is. 

Firft of all, a man fhould always confider how muck 
he has more than he wants. I am wonderfully pit afed 
With the reply which Ariftippus made to one who con- 
doled him upon the lofs of a farm : " Why,** faid he* 
** I have three farms ftill, and you have but one j fo that 
J ought rather to be afflicted for you tha.n you for mje.** 
On the contrary, foolifli men are more apt to confider 
what they have loft than what they poflefs ; and to fix 
their eyes upon thofe who are richer than themfelves, ra- 
ther than on thofe who are under greater difficulties. All 
the real pleasures and conveniencies of life lie in a narrow 
eompafs ; but it is the humour of mankind to be always 
looking forward, and draining after one who has cot the 
flart of them in wealth and honour. For this reaion, as 
there are none can be properly called rich, who have not 
more than they want; there are few rich men in any of 
the politer nations but among the middle fort of people* 
who keep their wiflies within their fortunes, and have 
more wealth than they know how to enjoy. Perfons of a 
higher rank live in a kind of fpfendid poverty ; and are 
perpetually wanting, becaufe, inftead of acqniefcing in 
th» folid pleafures of lift, they endeavour to outvie one 
another in fhadows ancl appearances. Men of fenfe have 
at all times beheld with a great deal of roirtlf this filly 
game that is playing over their heads ; and, by contracV 
ing their defires, enjoy all that fecret fatisfaftion which 
others ace always in queft of. The truth is, this ridicu* 
lous chafe after imaginary pleafures cannot be Efficient* 
ly expofed, as h is the great fource of thofe evils whichr 
generally undo, a nation., I*<£ a.man's eilate be what it. . 

will* 
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viJJ, he is a poor man if he doe* not live within it, and 
naturally fets himfelf to fale to any one- that can giver . 
him his price. When Pittacns, after the death of his 
brother, who had left him a good eitate* was offered af 
great fum of money by the- king of Lydia, he thanked 
mm for his kindnefs, but told him he had already more 
by half $*an he knew what ro do with. In (hart, con^ 
test is equivalent tor wealth, and luxury to poverty ; or, 
to give the thought a more agreeable turn, " Content 
is natural wealth/ ' fays Socrates ; to which I mall add, 
Luxury is artificial poverty. I fhall therefore recommend 
to the confideration of thofe who are always aiming af- 
ter fuperfluousaud imaginary enjoyments, and will not 
be at the trouble of contracting their defires «an excellent • 
(aying.of Bion the philofopher, namely, " That no man 
has fo much care, as lie who endeavours after the molt : 
Eappmefs.'' . . 

• In the fecond place, every one ought to reflect how 
much more unhappy he might be than he really is. The 
former confideration took in all thofe who are iufficiently 
provided with the means to make themfelves eafy ; this 
regards ibch as actually lie under fome prefTure or misfor- 
tune. Thefe-may receive great alleviation from fuch a 
comparifon as the unhappy perfon may make between 
himfelf and others, or between the misfortune which he 
fuffers, -and greater misfortunes which might have be* - 
fallen, him. •- 

I Uke, the (lory of the honeft Durchrhari> who, upon * 
breaking his leg.by a fall from the main-mail, told the 
ftanders by, it was a great mercy that it was not his M 
neck. To which, fince I am got into quotation*, .give, 
me leave, to add the faying of an old philofopher, who, > 
after having invited fome of his friends to dine with, him, » 
was ruffled by his wife that came into the room in a pa& 
fion, and threw down the table that ftood before them : 
•' Every one/' lays he^ '* has his calamity, and he is a • 
happy man that hasna greater than this/' We find.anr 
inftance. to the fame purpnfe in the life of 'Doctor Ham* - 
mbnd, written byBUhop Fell. * As this good man waft - 
troubled with a complication of diftempers,, when he hac^ * 
the ■ gout- upon him, < he ufed to thank God that it wa» 
/...-. • 'E^3> ^ ,, . -aoj^t 
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not the (lone ; and when he had the ft one,, that .he hsdr 
not both thefe di (tempers on him»;at the fame rime. 

I' cannot conclude this eflay without obferviflg, tbafcr 
there was never any Jyftem beudes that of Chrtfttanityv 
which could effectually produce in the mind of man the 
virtue I have been hitherto fpeakirig oL In order to>« 
make qs contented with o*.r condition-, many of the- 
prcfent philglophers tell us* that our difcontent only^ 
nurts ourielves, without being able to make any altera— 
tionin our circumftances ; others, that whatever evil be*- 
fals us- is derived to us by a fatal necefRty, to which ther 
gods themfelves are fubjecl ; while others ,very gravely** 
tell the. man who is miferable, that it is neceuary he*,- 
fiiould be fo to keep up the harmony of the univerfe, and* 
that the fcheme of Providence would be troubled and ^>er«* 
Verted were he otherwife* The/eand the like conftdera~> 
tions rather (llence than iatisfy a man.. They may mow 
him that his difcontent is unreafonable, but are by.na 
means fufficient to relieve it. Tlieyyratlier give defpairv 
than confolation. . In a word* a roan might reply-to. 
one of- thefe comforters, % as Augufttrs did to his friend > 
wljo advifed him not to grieve for the death of a pertain 
whom he Jo ved^.becawfe^ his grief. couW not fetch hin* 
again : " It is for that very reafon*" faid tke emperor^ 
"■that I grieve.** 

On the contrary^ ^eligiony bears a more tender regard 
to human nature,. Ir prescribes to every miferabfcmaai 
the means of bettering his condition : nay, it fhows hinv 
that the bearing of his afflictions as he ought to do > will-* 
naturally end in the removal of them. Ir makes him eafy* 
fc«re,. becaufe it can make him happy hereafter. . 

XI. ^kedle~*mrkrtcot»7*cndeA r to tke'Uadlcst 

'«* J HAVE a couple of nieces under my direction whir, 
fo often rim gadding abroad, that I do not know 
where to have them. Their drefc,. their tea* and their 
vifits take up all their time, and they go to bed as tired 
With doing nothing, as I airr after quilting a whole un- 
def*petticoar. The whole time they are not idle, i» 
while they read your .Speclatow ; which being dedicai 
ted to the inter eils.of virtue^ ideiire, you to recommend 
thfi long- neglected art of. needle-work. Thofe hour* 

which 
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wfcich ia this age ave thrown »away« in drefs^ play, vifits, 
and the like, were employed, ia myv time,, in writing' 
oot receipts^, or working beds, ..chairs/ and hangings for 
Jche family, Ear my part; I have plied -my needle thefe 
fifty years,, and by my good will ^ would never have it 
oat of my handi ft grieves my- heart to fee a couple, 
nf proud idle- flkts %ping theiritea,ibr a whole after* 
noon, in a great room hong rouhd with the induftry of; 
their grear grandmother*. Pray* Sir, take the laudable 
myftery of embroidery' itfro your ferious consideration, . 
and as y«u have a grear deal of the virtue of the Jaib 
age in yon, contuaae your endeavorirsto reform the pre»- 

• In ofcedieneeto- the^cethmamhl of my venerable cor* 
wfpondent, I hare duty weighed this important fubjeet,, 
aedprqmife myfelf, from the arguments here laid down, 
that all the- foe ladies of England will be ready, as 
foon a» their, mourning is over, to appear. covered, with • 
the work of their own hands 1 . . 

What adelightfalentertainoient^rmiftit be to- the' 
fair fex> w4io#v tbeir»native modefty^and the tend ernefs 
of men-t©wa*d$ them, exempts front public bufinefs, te 
ppfe their hours m imitating fruits and flowers, and' 
tranfplantinaal^ the beauties of nature into their own . 
dref*,Jor raifing a new creation in their clofets and a- 
partments.* How pleating is the amofement of walk* 
lag among the- ffiades and groves planted by themfelves, 
fc ftavey tag heroes llain by their needle, or little Copids 
which tbey> have brought in{o the world without pain ! 

This is, methinks; the moll proper way wherein a 
sidy can Show a fine genius, and I cannnot forbear wifh- 
ing, that feveral writers of that fe x had chofen to apply 
ffremfefve* rather to tapeftry than rhime. Your pafto- 
ral poetefles may vent their fancy in rural landfkips, and 
place defpairing fhepherds under ftlkefl willows, or drown, 
them in a ftream of mohair. The* heroic waiters may 
Work op battles as fuccefsfully, and inflame them with 
geld or ftain^them with crimfon. Even thofe who have 
eoly a turn te a fong or an epigram*, may put many va» 
fcable ftttches into a purfe, and crowd athoufand grace* 
into a fair of garters. 
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If I may, without breach of good manners, imagine 
that any pretty creature is void of genius, and would 
perform her part hereby but- very awkwardly, - 1 muft 
neverthelefs infift upon her working, if it -be only td 
keep her out of harm's way; 

Another argument 'for bufying good women in 
Works of fancy, is,.becaufe it takes them off from lean* 
dal, the uiual attendant, of tea-tables and all other in* 
acti ve fcenes of life: While they are forming their 
birds and beafts, their neighbours will be allowed to be * 
the fathers of their own children ; and Whig and To^ 
ry wUi be but feldom mentioned, where tlie great dif- 
pute is, whether blue. or red is the more proper colour. 
How much 'greater glory would Sophronia do the ge- 
neral, if fee would choofe rather to work the battle of 
Blenheim, in tapeftry, than fignalize hcrfelf with id 
much vehemence again it thofe- who are Frenchmen in 
their hearts. 

A third reafon that *I feall mention) is the profit that 
is brought to the family where thefe pretty arts are en* 
couraged. It is manifeft that this way of life not only 
keeps fair ladies from running out into exnences, but is 
at the fame time an actual improvement* How memo* 
rable weald that matron be, who fhall have it inferibed 
upon her monument, " That fee wrote out the whole 
biWe-in tapeftry, and^died in a good old age, after ha^ 
ving covered three hundred yards of wafi in the man* 
fSon-houfe.*' ' 

Thefe premifes being^onfidered, I humbly fubmit tb# 
following propofals to all mothers, in Great- Britain. 

I." That no youngs virgin wharfoever be allowed to 
receive the addrefles of her firft lover, but in a fuit ei 
her own embroidering. 

II. That before every frefe'fervant fee berobliged t<* 
appear with a new ftomacher atthe-ieflftY 
.• III. That no one qeMc"tually married until fee hattr 
the child-bed pillows, &c. ready ilitched, as like/wife 
the mantle for the boy quite finifhed. " 

Thefe laws, if I taiftatfe not, would effectually rcfrore 
the decayed art of needle- work, and make the* virgin* 
of Great- Britain exceedingly, nimble*fingered ia their 
twfinefs, - ^ . ., 

V ■• " XII. On 
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XII. On Pride. 

IF there be any thing which makes human nature ap* 
pear ridiculous to beings of fuperkror faculties, it muft 
be pride. They know To well the vanity of thofe ima- 
ginary perfections that (well the* heart of man, and of 
thofe tittle fapernutnerary advantages, whether in birth, 
fortune, or title, which one man enjoys above another, 
that it rmifticertainly very much aitonifh, if it does not 
▼ery much divert them, when they fee a. mortal puffed 
up, and valuing himielf above his neighbours on any of 
fbefe accounts, at the fame time that he is obnoxious to 
ail the common calamities of the fpecies. 

To let this thought in its true lights we will fancy, if 
yon pleafc, that yonder, molehill h inhabited by rea* 
ionable creatures, and that every pifmire (his fhape and 
Way of life only excepted) is endowed with hunyui 
parfrons. How ibonld we fmile to hear one- give us an 
account of the. pedigrees, diltinctiun§ 9 apd titles that 
reign among them 1 Obfcrve how the whole fwarm di- 
vide and make way for the pifmire that pafies through 
them ! you xnuft underftand he is- an emmet of qua* 
Bty, and has better Wood in his veins than any pif* 
Mire in the rojle-hilL Don't you fee how fenfible be 
bof it, how (low he marches forward, how the whole 
rabble of ants keep their diftance ? here you may ob- 
ferve one placed upon a little eminence, and looking 
down on a long row of labourers. He is. the -richeft 
infect on this fide the hillock, he has a walk of half a 
yard in length and a quarter of an inch in breadth, he 
keeps an hundred menial fervantt , and has at lead fifteen 
barley-corns in his granary. He is now chiding and be- 
x Having the emmet that ftands before him, and who, for 
ill that we can difcover/ig as good an emmet ashimfelf. 
But here comes an infect of figure I Don't you take 
Botice of a little white flraw that he carries in Ins mouth I 
That^ftraw^' you muft understand, he would not part 
With for the longeft tract about the mole- hill : did you 
knt know what he has undergone to purchase it ! Sec 
bow the ants of all qualities and conditions (warm about 
kirn. Should this flraw drop out of his mouth, you would 
.fee, afi this rwmeroffs circle of attendants follow the. next 

tfaafc 
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that took it up, and leave the difcarded infec% or ru» 
oyer his back to come at bis fucceffor. 

If now you have a mind to fee aH the ladies of the 
mole-hill, obierve iirft the pifmire that Jiftens to the em- 
met on her left hand, at the fame time that (he feems t<y 
turn away her head from him. ' He tells this poor infedfc 
that fhe is a goddefs, that her eyes are brighter than the 
fun, that life and death are at her diipofal. She believes 
him, and gives herfelf a thpufand little airs upon it.. 
Mark the vanity of the pifmire on your left hand. She 
can fcarce cFawl with age ; but you muft know fhe va- 
lues herfelf upon her birth- f and if yoi*.mind, fpurns at 
every one that comes within her reach- The little nim- 
ble coquette that is running al©ng by .the fide of her, is 
a wit. She has broke many a pnrnire's heart. . Do but 
obferve what a drove of lovers are running after her. 

We wflr here finifti this imaginary feene i but fir ft of 
all, to draw the parallel clofer, will fuppofe, \i you pleafe r 
that death comes down upon the mole-hill, in the fcape 
of a cock-fparrow, who picks up, without diftinclioiv 
the pifmire Of quality and his flatterers, the pifmire oF 
fubftance and bis day-labourers, the white-ftraw officer 
and his fycophants, with ail the goddeiTes, wits, and beau- 
ties of the mole-hill. * 

May we not imagine that Beings of fuperiour naturef 
and perfections regard all the instances of pride and va* 
«ity, among out* own 1 pedes, in the fame kind of viewj- 
when they take a furvey of thofe who inhabit the earth % 
©r, in the language of an ingenious French poet, -of thofe- 
pifinires that people this heap of dirt, which human ya» 
nity has divided into climates. and regions I 

XIII. Journal of. the Lift of AUxcuidsr * Stvtrus. 

Alexander roie early. The*firft moments of the day 
were confecrated to private devotion : but, as\he 
deemed the fervice of mankind the moft acceptable wor- 
ihip of the gods, the greateft part of his morning liours 
was employed in council ; wfcene he difcuffed public af- 
fairs, and. determined, private caufes, with a patience 
and discretion above bis years* The drynefs of bufinefs ' 
was enlivened by the charms of literature j and a por* 
fttoa of time, was always fet apart for his favourite flu- 

die* 
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dies of poetry, hiftory, and philofophy. The works of 
Virgil and Horace, th* republics of Plato and Cicero, 
formed bis tafte, enlarged tils underftanding, and gave 
him the nobleft ideas of man and of government. The 
exercifes of the body fucceeded to thofe of the' mind ; 
and Alexander, who was tall, active, and robuft, fur- 
DafTed moft of his equals in the gymnaftic arts. Re- 
trefhed by the life of the bath, and a flight dinner, he 
r.efumed, with hew vigour, the bufinefs of the day ; 
and, tiU the hour of fupper, the principal meal of the 
Romans, he was attended by his fecretaries, with whom 
he read and anfwered the multitude of letters, memo- 
rials, and petitions, that muft have been addrefTed te 
the maljter of the greateft part of the world. His table 
was ferved with the moft frugal Simplicity ; and when- 
ever he was at fiberty to eonfult his own inclination, the 
Company confided of a few felecl: friends, men of learn- 
ing and virtue. _ His drefs was plain and mode ft ; his 
demeanour courteous and affable. At the.proper hours, 
kis palace was open to all. his fubjects : but the voice of 
a crier was heard, as in. the. Eleufinian myfteries, pro- 
nouncing tfie fame falutary admonition,—" Let none 
enter theft holy walls, unlefs he is confeious of a pure 
and innocent mind.* 

XIV. Char ali er *f Julius C*far. 

jn*SAJt was endowed with every great and noble qua- 
lity that could exalt* human nature, and give a man 
the afcendant in fociety ; formed to excel in peace as 
Well as war, provident in counfel, fearlefs in action, and 
executing what he had refolved with an amazing cele- 
rity ; generous beyond meafure to his friends, placable 
to his enemies ; and for parts, learning, eloquence, fcarce 
kiferiour to any man. His orations were admired for two 
• qualities, which are feldom found together, ftrength and 
elegance. Cicero ranks him among the greateft orators 
that Rome ever bred; and Quintilian fays, that he fpoke 
with the fame force with which he fought ; and if he 
had devoted himfelf to the bar, would have been the 
only man capable of rivalling Cicero. Nor was he a 
mailer only of the politer arts, but converfant alfo with 
the mod abftruie and critical parts of learning; and a- 

mong 
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tnotig other works which he publiflied, addreffed tw* 
books to Cicero on the analogy of language* or the arc 
of fpeakiug and writing correctly. He wa* a moft li- 
beral patron of wit and learning, wherefocver they were 
found ; 'and out of his love ef thofe talents, would rea- 
dily pardon thofe who had employed them againft hinv* 
felf; rightly judging, that by making fuch men his 
friends, he mould draw praifes from the fame fountain 
from which he had been afperfed. His capital paffions 
were ambition and love of plea Cure ; which be indulged 
in their turni to the greateft exceft : yet the firft was 
always' predominant ; to which he could eafily Sacrifice 
all the charms of the fecond, and draw pleafure even 
from toils and dangers, when they miniftered to hit 
glory. For he thought Tyranny, as Cicero fays, the 
greateft of goddefles ; and had frequently in his mouth 
a verfe of Euripides, which expreffed the image of his 
foul, That if right and jufttce were ever to be violated, 
they were to be violated for the fake of reigqing. This 
was the chief end' and purpofe of his life ; the fcheme 
that he had formed from his early youth ; fo that, as 
Cato truly declared of him, he came with fobriety and 
meditation to the ftibverfion of the republic. * He ufed 
to fay 9 that there were two things necefTary to acquire 
and to fupport power — foldiers and money ; which y^t 
depended mutually on each other : with money, there- 
fore, he provided foldiers, and with foldiers extorted, 
money ; and was, of all men, the mod rapacious in plun- 
dering both friends and foes ; fparhig Neither prince nor 
Hate, nor temple, nor even private perions, who were 
known to poffefs any (hare of treafure. His great abi- 
lities would neceffarily have made him one of the firft 
citizens of Rome ; but, difdaining the condition of a 
fubject, he could never reft till he had made bimlelf a 
monarch. In acling this laft part, hi* ufual prudence 
teemed to fail him ; as if the height to which he was 
mounted had turned his head, and made him gHdy :• 
for, by a vain alternation of his power, he cieitroyed 
the (lability of it; and, as men fhorten life by living too 
faft, fo, by an intemperance of reigning, he brought his 
reign to a violent end. 

XV, Oh 
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/ XV, On Mifpnt Time. 

T was yefterday comparing the induftry of man with 
that.of other creatures ; in which I could not but ob- 
ferve, that, notwithstanding we are obliged by duty to 
keep ourfelves in confrant employ, after the lame man- 
ner as inferiour animals are prompted to it by inftincl, 
we fall very fliort of them in this particular. We are 
here The more inexcusable, becaufe there is a greater 
variety of bufinefs to which we may apply ourfelves' 
Reafon opens to us a large field of affairs, which other 
^features are not capable of. Beads of prey, and, I be- 
lieve,' of ail other kinds in their natural (rate of being, 
divide their time between action and reft. They are 
always at work or afleep. In fhort, their waking hours 
are wholly taken up in feeking after their food, or in 
con fuming it. The human fpecies only, to the great re- 
proach of our natures, are filled with complaints, that 
^the day hangs heavy on them," that " they do not 
know what to do with themfelves," that " they are at 
a lofs how to pafs away their time ;'* with many ofthe 
like fhameful murmurs, which we often find in the 
months of thofe who are flyled reafonable beings. How 
rnonftrous are fuch expreffions among; creatures who 
have the labours of the mind, as well as thofe of the 
body, to furnilh them with proper employments ; who, 
befides the buiinefs of their proper callings and nrofef- 
fions, can apply themfelves to the duties of religion, to' 
meditation, to the reading of ufeful books, to diicourfe ; 
in a word, who may exercife themfelves in the unbound- 
ed purfuits of knowledge and virtue, and every hour, of 
their lives make themfelves wifer or better than they 
Were before 1 

After having been talcen up for fome time in this 
coorfe of thought, I diverted •myfelf With a book, ac- 
cording to my ufual cuftom, in order to unbend my 
vmad before 1 went to fleep. The book I made ufeof oq 
tins occafion was Lucian, where I amufed my thoughts 
for about an hour among the dialogues of the dead; 
which in all probability produced the following dream. 
I was conveyed, methonght, into the entrance of the 
infernal regions, where I law Rbadamanthus, one of 
F tkc 
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the judges of the dead, feated on his tribunal. On bis 
left hand flood the keeper of Erebus, on his right the 
keeper of Elyfium. i was told be fa,t upon women jjtut 
day, there being feveral oi (he lex Jately arrived, who 
>ad not yet their no an (ions afligned -them. J was finv. 
jailed to hear him aflc every one of them the fame ques- 
tion, namely, What they had been doing S Upon this 
ritton being propofed to the whole aflembly, the/ 
ed one upon another, as not knowing what jo an- 
fwer. He then interrogated each of them feparately* 
Madam, fays be to the nrit of .ibeai, you have been up- 
on the earth about .fifty years: what have you betm do- 
ing there all this while ? Doing, fays (he ; really I do 
j\oi knaw what I have been doing.: I deGre I may have 
time given roe to recollect. After .about half ad' hour's 
jpaufe, .'file told him that ihe had been playing at crimps 
upon which Rhadamantbus beckoned to the keeper oa 
Jus left hand to take her into cuilody. And you, Ma- 
dam, fays the judge, thaj look with fuch a foft and lan- 
-guifhing air j I think you fet out for this place in your 
xiine-and-twentieth year, what have you been doing all 
this while 1 I had a great deal of buunejs on my hands, 
fays ihe, being taken up tbl hrft twelv-e years of my life, 
in drefling a jointed baby, and all the remaining part of 
it in reading pJays and .romances,. Very well, lays he, 
you bay e employed your time to good purppfe. Away 
with hen The next was a plain country- woman; 
Well, miftrefs, fays J^badamanthuSf and .what have 
you been doing ?' An*t pleafe your worlhip, fays lhe # 
I did not Jive qtii^e forty years ; and in that time .brought 
tuy hiifband feVen daughters, made him nine .thou (and 
.cheefes, and Jeft my eldeft girl with him to i©ok af- 
ter his houfe In my abfeace 5 and who, 1 may venture 
$0 fay, is as pretty a houGewife as any in the country 
Khadamaiuhus foiled at thcfimpltcity of *he good wo* 
im,ari, and ordered the keeper of Elyfium to ta^e iier in- 
to his care. And you, fair lady, &ys ^be, what hay.e 
. you been doing thefe five andxhkty years? I have 
been doing no hurt, I affure ynu, Sir, /aid jfoe. That 
is well, fai^l he 5 but what gaba* haye you been doing? 
T,he lady was in great confuQon at this -queftion ; and, 
MX knowing what to anf^er^ the two keepers leaped 
•* ' ■ out 
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out to feize Tier kt the fame time ; the one took Her by 
the hand to convey her to Ely (him, the othef caught 
hold of her to carry her away Vo Erebus. But flhadav 
man thus obfervhrg an ingenuous rcfodefty in hef counte- 
nance and behaviour, brd them both let her loofe, and 
fet her afide for re- examination when he was more ttt 
fcktire. An**, old woman, of a proud and four' look, 
prefented herfelf next at the bar*; and being aticed 
what fhe had been domg ? Truly, faid (he, I lived three- 
fcore and ten years m a very wicked World, and was io 
angry at the behaviour of a: parcel of yetlng flirts, that 
I pafled molt of my laft years' in condemning: the follies 
fef the times. I was *very day blaming the lilly conduct 
of people about me, in order to deter thofe I converted 
with from falling into the Iflre err ours and mifcarriages: 
Very well, fays Rhadamanthus, but did you keep th* 
fame watchful eye over your own actions I Why truly, 
fays ihe, 1 was fo taken up with p«blifhbg the faults 
of others, that I had no time to confider my own. Ma- 
dam, fays' Rhadamanthus,. be pleafed to file off to the 
left, and make room for the venerable- matron that 
ftanda behind you* Old gentle woman, Fays he^ I thinfc 
you are foilrfcorc : you havelieard the quefficn 5 what 
have you been doing fo long in the world ? Ah, Sir, 
fays ihe, I have been doing what Ifhouid not havd 
done; but I had' made- a firm refolution to have changed 
my life, if I had not been fhatched off by an untimely 
eniL Madam, fays he, you will pleafe to follow your 
leader: and, fpying another of the fame age, interroga- 
ted her in the fame form; To whidh the fhatron re- 
plied, I have been the wife of a itrfband who was a« 
dear to me in his old age: as m his youth. I have been 
a mother, and very happy in my children, whom 1 en- 
deavoured to bring up in everything that is good. My 
eldeft fon is bleft by the poor, and beloved by every one* 
that knows hmi, I Kyed within my own family, and 

. left it much more wealthy than I found it. Rhada- 
manthus, who knew the -value of the old lady, fmtled 
upon her m fuch a manner, that the keeper of Elyfium, 

' who knew his office, reached out his hand to her. He 

BO fooner touched her, but her wrinkles vanifhed, her 

eyes fparkled; her cheeks glowed wkfc blidhes, and 

Fa. ihe 
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fhe appeared in full blcoin and beauty. A young wo- 
man, obferving that this officer who conducted the 
happy to Elyfium, was fo great a' bcautifier, longeid 
to be in hw hands ; fo that, preffing through: the crowd, 
fhe was. the next that appeared at the bar; and being 
ajked what fte had been doing the five and twenty year* 
that fhe.had paffed in the world? I have endeavoured^ 
fays ftie, ever fince I came to years of difefetion, t» 
make myfelf lovely, and gain admirers* In order to it, 
I paft my time in bottling up May-dew, inventing white* 
wafhes, mixing colours, cutting out patches, confukingr 
my glaisjiuiting my complexion, — Rhadsmanthtfs, with>- 
out hearing her out, gave the fign ta take her off. Upon 
the approach of the keeper of krebus, htrcoiow £&ded 9 ' 
her face was. puckered up with wrinkles, and bet whole 
perfon loll in deformity. 

I was then furprifed with a diftant found of a whole* 
troop of females that came forward, laughing, tinging; 
and dancing. I was very defirous to know the recep* 
tion they would meet with, and' withal was veryap* 
preheiifiye. that Rhadamanthas would fpeil their mirth f 
but at their nearer approach, the noife^ grew ft> Yerjr 
great that it awakened .me' 

I lay fome time reflecting in myfelf on:the oddnefs 
of this dream ; and could not forbear afking my own- 
heart, 'what I was doing ? I aufwered myfelf that I was 
writing Guardian** If my readers make as good a \iih- 
of this work as I defign they ihould, 1 hope it will nr*e* 
be imputed to me as work that is vain and unprofitable*. 

1 fhall conclixie tlnY paper with recommending to 
them the fame (hort felf-exatni nation. If every one of 
them frequently lays his hand upon his heart, and con- 
fiders what he is doing, it will check him in all .the idle, 
or, what is worfe, the vicious, moments of life ; lift up 
his mind when k is running on in a feries of indifferent 
. actions, and encourage him when he is engaged in thofe 
which are virtuous and laudable* In a word, ifrwiifr 
very much ajieviate that guilt which the beil of men 
have rcafon to acknowledge in their daily confeifions, 
of " leaving undone thofe things which they ought to 
have done, and of doing thofe things which they ought 
not to have done.** 

.XVI..«*. 
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XVI. Charatfer of Francis I. 

J*Ra n c fs died at Rambouillet, on the lafl day of March v 
in the fifty-third year of his age, and the thtrtjKhird 
of his reign. — During twenty-eight years of that time; 
an avowed rivalfhip iuhfifted between ,hinr and the Em;' 
peror ; -which involved, not only their own dominion*', 
Bat die greater part of Europe, in wars, profecuted with- 
more violent animofity, and drawn out to a greater 
length, than had* heen known in any^ former period. 
Many ctrcumftances contributed to both. Their ani- 
mofuy was founded in oppofirion of intereft, heightened 
By perfonar emulation, and exafperated, not only by 
mutual injuries, but by reciprocal infuks. At the fams 
time, -whatever advantage, one fesmed to poflefs towards 
gaining the afeendant, was wonderfully balanced by* 
feme favourable circum fiance peculiar to the other. The 
Emperor's dominions were of great extent ; the French 
Brig's- lay more compact : Francis governed his king- 
dom -wit^abfcktte power; that of Charles was limited, 
Imt he fupplied the want of authority by addrefs : the 
troops *>f the former were more impetuous and enfer- k 
prifingvthofe of the latter, better disciplined; and- more 
patient of fatigue. 

Tfie talents and abilities of the two monarchs were * 
as different as the advantages which they poiTeffed, and 
contributed no lefs.toprolongthe oonteft between them. 
Francis took his. refblufcions fuddenly $ profecuted them* 
at- firft, with warmth'; and puihed them into. execution 
with a. mod* adventurous courage :. but, being deftitute 
of the -perfeverance neceftary to fiirmount difficulties, he 
often abandoned 'his defigns*, .or relaxed the vigour of 
purfuk, from impatience, and fometimes from levity; 
Charles d^Rberated longhand determined with coolnefs* 
bat, haying, once fixed his plan, he adhered to it with 
inflexible obftinacy; and neither danger; nor difcoutage- 
jnent,. could turn him'aude from the execution of it. 

The fuccefs of their ent£rprifes was , as diffdreotfas 
their characters, and was*, uniformly influmcedT^theW 
Francis, by hi* impetuous a&ivity,. often difcbucerted 
the Emperor's bed-laid fchemes ; Charles; by a more 
calm/ but fteady profecution of his defigns, checked the 
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rapidity of his rival's career, and bafflecFor repulfed his 
mod vigorous efforts. The former, at the opening of a 
war or of a campaign, broke in upon his enemy* with 
the violence of a torrent, and carried- all be|bre him 5. 
the latter, waiting until he faw the force of his rival be* 
gin to abate, recovered, in the end, not only all that he- 
bad loft, but made new acquifitions. Few of the French 
monarch's attempts towards conqueft, whatever prorm- 
fing afpe;ft they might wear at firft, were conducted to 
an happy iiRie ; many of the Emperors enterprifes, even 
after they appeared defpetate an J impracticable, termi— 
Bated in the mod profperous manner. 

The degree, however, of their comparative merit ancT 
reputation, has not been fixed, either by a ftri& forutiny 
into their abilities for government, or- by an impartial; 
confideration of the greatnefs and fuccefs of their* under- 
takings ; and Francis is one of thofe monarchs> who 
occupy a higher rank in the temple 0$ fame, than ei* 
ther their talents or performances iatkle diem to hold. 
This pre-eminence he- owed to many different circum- 
fiances. The fuperiority which Charles acquired by thet 
Yic"h>ry of Pa via, and which, from that period, he pre- 
served through the remainder of his reign, was fo ma* 
nifeft, that Francis's ftruggle againft his exorbitant and 
growing dominion, was viewed by moft of the other 
powers, not only with the partiality which naturally 
arifes for thofe who gallantly maintain an unequal con- 
tell, but with the favour due to one, who was refitting 
a common enemy, and endeavouring to fet bounds to" a 
monarch equally formidable- to them ail. The charac- 
ters of princes, too, efpecially among their contempo- 
raries, depend, not only upon their talents for govern- 
ment, but upon their qualities as men. Francis, noN 
tvithftanding the many errours confpicuous in his foreign 
policy and domeftic adminiftration, was, neverthelefs,. 
.. humane, beneficent, generous. He poiTefled dignity 
without pride, affability free from nfeannefs, and cour- 
tefy exempt from deceit- All who- had accefs to know 
- him, and no man of merit was ever denied that privilege, 
refpc&ed and loved him. Captivated with his perfciiai 
qualities, his fubje&s forgot his defers as a monarch*) 
and, admiring him as the moll accomplished and amiable 

gentle* 
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gentleman in lib dominions, they hardly murmured 
afb of mal-admimflration, which, in a prince of lefs 
gaging difpoikions, would have been deemed unpaid 
able. 

This admiration, however, muft have been tempor 
only, and would have died away with the courtiers * 
bellowed it ; the illufion arifing from his private virt: 
nroft have ceafed, and pofterity woul3 have judged 
his public conduct with its ufual impartiality : but a; 
ther circomftance prevented thb \ and his name h; 
been tranfmitted to pofterity with increasing reputati 
Science and die arts, had, at that time, made little p 
grefs ia France. T-hey* were Juft beginning to advai 
Hcyottd the limits of Italy, where they had revived, s 
vhich had hitherto* been their only feat. FraT 
took them immediately under . h» protection, and v 
■with L.eo himfelf in the zeal and munificence w 
which, he encouraged them. He invited learned men 
his court,, he converfed with them familiarly, he c 
ployed then* in bufmefs, he rarfed them to office* 
dignity, and honoured them wkhr his confidence. T. 
race of men, not more prone to complain when den 
therefpect to which they fancy themfelves intitled, t( 
apt 4» be pleafed when treated with the diftinc": 
%vhkh they confider as their due, thought they could 
-exceed in gratitude to fuch a benefactor, and ftraii 
their invention, and employed all their ingenuity , 
panegyric. «■ * 

Succeeding authors, warmed with their defcript 
of Francis's bounty, adopted their encomiums, ani 
fined upon them. The appellation of Father of Lei . 
beftowed upon Francis, hath rendered his memor 
cred among hiftorians ;.and they feem to have rega i 
it as a fort of impiety, to .uncover his infirmities, < • 
'point out his defe&s. Thus Francis, notwithftar ! 
his inferiour abilities and want of fuccefs, hath more I 
equalled the fame of Charles. The' virtues whi< 
: pofleu r ed as a man, have intitled him to* greater ad ! 
tion and pxaife, than have been "bellowed upon th 
teniive genius $ and fortunate arts, of a more capabl 
lefs amiable rival* 

xvr : 
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XVII. The Supper and Grace. 

A Shoe coining, loofe from the forefoot of thethiB- 
*^ horfe, at the beginning of the afcent of mount Tam- 
rira, the poftilion* dismounted, twifted the (hoe off, and „ 
put it in his pocket : as the afcent was of five or fix • 
miles, and that horfe our main dependence, 1 made a 
point of having the fboe fattened on again, as well as we- 
could; but the poftilion had thrown away the nails, 
and the hammer in the chaife-bex being of no great 
.ufe without them, I fubmitted to*go on. 

He -had not mounted half a mile higher, when; coming 
to a flinty piece of road, the poor devil loft a feco»«T 
ftoe, and from off his other fore-foot. I then got out 
of the chaife m good earneft ; and, feeing a houie about 
a quarter of a mile to the left handy with 'a great deal 
to do I prevailed upon the poftilion to turn up to it. 
The look of thehoufe, andot every thing about it, as 
we drew nearer, ibon reconciled me to the difafter. R 
y#2LS a little farnvhoufe,,furrounded with about twenty 
acres of vineyard, about as much corrx ; and, clofeto the - 
boufe, on one fide, was a potngerk of an*acre and a half, 1 
full of every thing which could make plenty in a French 
peaferit's-houfe ; and, on the other fide, was a little wood > 
which furnifhed wherewithal to drefs it. It was about 
eight in the evening t when I got to the houfe : fd 1 left 
the poftilion to manage his point as he could $ and, for 
mine, I walked xiire&ly into the hbufe. 

The family eonfifted of an old gray*headed man and " 
his wife,* with five or fix fons and fons»in~law and their 
fcveral wives, and a joyous genealogy out of -them. 

They were all- fitting ; down together to- their lentil- 
,foup ; a * large* wheaten loaf was in the middle of the 
table ; and a ftigon.of wine at each end of it promifed 
joy through the ftages of the repaft-i-'twas a -feaft of 
love* 

The old man rofe np to meet, rne, and, with a refpecV 
ful cordiality, would have me fit down at the table. My 
heart wasfet down the moment I entered the room : fo 
J .fat down at once like a fon of the family ; and to in- 
veft myfelf in the character as fpeedilg as I could, I in- 
itantly borrowed the old man's knife, and taking up the 

... * W,', 
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loaf, cut myfelf a hearty luncheon ; and, as I did it, I 
{zwj, a teflimony in every eye, not only of an bonefl wel- 
come, but of a welcome mixed with thanks .that I had 
not feezed to. doubt it. 

' Was it this ; or tell me, Nature, what elfe it wasthst 
inade this rriorfel fo fweet — and to what magic I owe 
itj that the draught I took of their flagon was fo de- 
licious with it} that it remains upon my palate to this 
hour V 

If the fupper was t« my tafte, the grace which fol- 
lowed was much more fo. . 

When fupper was over, the q\ J man gave a knock 
upon the table with the haft of. his knife,' to bid then* 
prepare for the dance. ( The moment, the figmal was gir 
yen, the women an$ girls ran altogether into the back* 
apartment to tie uji their ha ir*. and the young. men t& 
the door to wafh their faces, and change their fabots* 
fo*odtnJ}>ues )f and in three minuses eyeryfoul was ready* 
Wqu a Httlc.efplanade before the hou£e r to bega*. *rhc 
mi than and' his wife came out. laft, and. placing mc, bee 
twJxtthem, fat down' upon a/opha of turf by the door. 

"The old 'man had fome fifty years ago been 09 mean 
performer upon the yielle ; and, it the age he was then 
of, touched it well enough for the pmpofe. His wife* 
fnng now-and-then a little to the tune, then intermit ted*, 
and pined her old man again, as their children and 
grandc&ldren danced before them. ♦ 
. , It was oat till the middle of the fecond dance, when, 
fof fame paufSs in the movement wherein they all&cm* 
ed to* look up, I fancied I coulddiftinguiihan elevatioa 
of fpirit different .from that which is the caufe or the 
eifett 'of fimple jollity. In a word, I thought I beheld 
religion mixing in the dance ; but, as I had never feen 
her ib engaged, I mould have looked upon it now as 
one of the iilufions of an imagination which is eternally 
mifleading me, had not the old man, as £bon a* the. 
dance ended, faid, that this was their con (hint way; and 
that all hisjife long, he made it. a rule, after fupper was 
over, to call out his family to dance and rejoice ; be- 
lieving, he faid, that a cheerful and contented mind was 
the bei fort of thanks to heaven that an illiterate pea~ 

&nt could* pay ,-^Or a learned prelate either, faid I. 
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XVUL kuftic Felicity. 

jLf ant are the filcnt pkafures of the honed ^>eafant* 
who ri&s cheerfully to his labour. — Look into his 
dwelling,— -where the fcene of every man's happtnefi . 
chiefly lies >— he has the fame domeftic endearments,—— 
as much joy and comfort in his children, and as flatten- 
ing hopes of their doing well, — to enltTen his hoars ancf 
Sladdeft his heart, as you could conceive in the mod afV 
oent Ration. — And I make no doubt, in general, bnt t£ 
the true account of his joys and fuiFerings were to be. 
balanced with thofe of his betters ,*-that the upftiofc 
would prove to be little more than this ;— that the rtcfr 
man had the more meat, — but the poor man the better 
domach ;— the one had more Inxurf #— more able phyfU 
cians to attend and iet -him to rights ;— -the other, more 
health and foundnefs in his bones, and ltfs occafion for 
their help ;— that, after thefe two articles* betwixt thria ; 
were ba&nced,-*in all other things they &oed upon » 
level :— that the fun (hines as warm,— the air blows as 
freih,— and the earth breathes as fragrant upon the one 
as the'jother ; and that they have an: equat lhare in ait 
the beauties and real benefits of nature. 

r 3CIX. Hsufc ef mturning. 

T ET us go into the houfe of mourning, made (o by 
fwch affltclions» as have been brought iirmeiiely by 
the common crofs accidents and difafters to which our 
condition is <expofed, — where, perhaps, the aged parents 
fit broken-hearted, pierced to their fouls with the folly 
and indifcretion of a thanklefs child— the child of their 
prayers, in whom all their hopes and expectations cen- 
tered :— perhaps a more affecting fcene — a virtuous fa* 
mily lying pinched with want, where the unfortunate 
fupport of it having long ftruggled with a train of mis* 
fortunes, and bravely fought up againft them, — h now 
piteoufly borne down at the lad — overwhelmed wkh*a 
cruel blow which no forecaft or frugality -could bare 
prevented. — O God ! look upon his affii&iens.-- BehoW 
him diftra&ed with many forrows, furrounded with* the 
tender pledges of his love, and the partner of his cares 

— without 
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— without bread to 'give them ; unable, fromrthe remem- 
brance of better days, to dig;— to beg, aftiamed. 

When we enter into the houfe of mourning fuch as this 
—It is impoflible to infult the unfortunate even with an 
improper took — Under whatever levity and diflipation 
.of heart fuch objects catch -our eyes,— they eaten like- 
wife out attentions, collect and call home our Scattered 
thoughts, and exercHe them with wifdom. A tranfient 
icene of differed, fuch as is here Gcetched, how foon does 
it furaifh materials to fet the mind at work ! hownecef- 
ferily does it engage if to the coniideration of the mi- 
feries and misfortunes, the dangers and calamities, to 
which the life of man is fubject ! By holding up iudi 
a glafs before it, it forces the mind to iee and reflecl 
tjpen the vanity— the perifhing condition and uncertain 
tenure, «f every thing in this world. - From reflections 
-of this ferioua ,caft, howtnfenfifely do the thoughts car- 
jy us farther U-raud from conftdering what we are, ' 
•what kind of -world we 'live in, and what evil befals us 
in it> .how naturally do they Vet us to look forward at 
^afcfwffibly.we lhati be ! — for what kind of world we- 
are intended— what evils may befal us thtfrfe— and what 
provolon we flaould make againft them here whittt we 
have time and opportunity 4— if .thefe lellbns are fo in* 
feparable from the houfe of mourning here £bppofed~ 
We fhall find ,k a itill more iuftructive fchool of wiiHom 
when we take a view of the place in that affecting 
light in which the wife man feems to confine it in the 
text ; in which, by the houfe of mourning, I believe 
he means that particular fcene of forrow, where there 
ifr lamentation and mourning for the dead. Turn in 
hither, J bfcfeeeh you, for a moment. ' Behold a dead 
man ready to he carried out, the only fon of his mo- 
ther, and Ihe a widow. Perhaps a. (till more affecting 
fpe&acle, a kind and indulgent father of<a numerous 
family lies breathlefs — fnatched away, in the ftrength of 
his age— torn in an evil hour fsom his children ancTthe 
hofom of a difconfolate wife. Behold much people of 
the city gathered together to mix their tears, with ret- 
ried forrow in tfoeir looks, .going heaviiy along to^the 
houfe of mourning, to perform that laft melancholy of- 
iksy which, When the debt of nature is paid, we are 
* - ' called 
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called upon to pay to each other. If this fad occadon. 
which leads him there, has not done it already, take 
notice, to what a ferious and devout frame of mind e- 
very man is reduced the moment he enters this gate of" 
affliction. The bnfy and fluttering (pirits, which in the 
houfe of mirth were wont to tranfport him from one di- 
verting object to another — lee how they are fatten-how 
peaceably they are laid \ In this gloomy manfion, full 
of (hades and uncomfortable damps to feize the foulr— 
fee, the* light and eafy heart, which never knew what 
it was to think before, how penfive it is now, how foft^ 
how Aifceptible, how full of religious impreffions, how 
dfeeply it is fmitten with a fenfe and with a love of vir- 
tue 1 Could we, in this crifts, whilft this empire of rea- 
son and religion Jafts, and the heart is thus efcercifed 
with wifdom and bulled with heavenly contemplations— - 
could we fee it naked as it is — (tripped of its paflions, 
unfpotted by the world, and regardlefs of its pleafures 
—we might then ftfeiy re(t our catife upon this (ingle 
evidence, and appeal to the moil fenraal, whether Solo- 
mon has not made a juft determination here, in favour 
of die houfe of mourning i not for its own fake, but as 
it is fruitful in virtue, and becomes the occafion of fo 
much good. Without this end, forrow, I own, has no 
«fc but to (horten a man's days — no* can gravity, with 
all its (ludied folemnity of look and carriage, ferve any 
" end but to make one half of the world a&erry, and iin- 
pofe upon the other* 
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SECTION III. 



I. The ffftttour and Advantage of a conjlant Adherence 
ta Truth. 

pETRARCH, a celebrated Italian poet, who flounfhed 
about four hundred years ago, recommended hirafelf 
to the .confidence and affection of Cardinal Colonna, in 
whofe family he refided, by his candour and ftrict regard 
to truth. A violent quarrel occurred in the houfehold 
uf this nobleman ; which was carried fo far, that recourfe 
was had to arms. The Cardinal wtfhed to know the 
foundation of this affair ; and, that he might be able to 
decide with jufKce, he aflembled all his people, and obli- 
ged them to bind themfelves, by a moftfblemn oath on 
the Golpels> to declare the whole truth. Every one, 
without exception, fubmitted to this determination ; o* 
ven the biftiop of Luna, brother to the Cardinal, was 
not exclifed. _ Petrarch, in his turn, prefenting hrmfelf 
to take the oath, the Cardinal clqfed the book, and faid. 
As to you, Petrarchj your word is fufficient, 

II. impertinence in Difcourfe, 

'THIS kind of impertinence is a habit of talking much 
without thinking. • 
A man who has this diftemper in his tongue fhall en 
tertain you, though he never faw you before, with a 
long ftory in praife of his own wife ; give you the par- 
ticulars of his laft night's dream, of the defcription ot 
a fcrit he has been at, without letting a (ingle diih efcape 
him. When he is thus entered into cbnverfation, he grows 
very wife ; defcants upon the corruption of the times 
and the degeneracy of the age we live in ; from which, 
as bis' transitions are fomewhat fudden, he falls Upon the 
price of corn, and the number of ftrangers that are in 
town. He undertakes to prove, that it is better putting 
to fea in fummer than in winter, and that rain is necef- 
fery to produce a good crop of corn ; telling you, h\ 
the fame breath, that he intends to plough up fuch a 
. « G part 
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part of his eftate next year, that' the times are hard,, and 
that a man has much ado to get through the world* 
His whole difcourfe is nothing but "hurry and incohe- 
rence. He acquaints you, that Pemippus had the lar- „ 
£eft torch at the feaft of Ceres ; afks you, if you re- 
member how many pillars are in. the mufic-xheatre ; tells 
^ou that he took phyfic yeUerday ; and defires to know 
what day of die month it is. If you have patience to 
hear him, he wiU inform you what feftivals are kept i$ 
Auguft, what in Odober, and what in December. 

When you fee fuch a fellow as this coming towards 
you, run for your life. A man- had much better be vi- 
fited by a fever ; fo painful is it to be fattened upon by 
one of this make, who takes it for granted that you have 
lK>thing elfe to do but to give him a hearing. 
III. Charatfer of Add'tfon as a Writer. 

A S a defcriber of life arid manners, Mr. Actdifon mud 
'"' be allowed to ftand perhaps the firft in the firft rank. 
His humour is peculiar to himfelf ; and is fo happily dif- 
fufed, as to give the grace of novelty to domeftic fceneS 
and daily occurrences. He never cfcrfleps the modefty vf 
nature, nor raifes merriment or wonder by the violation 
cf truth. His figures neither divert by diftortibn, nor . 
ama^e by aggravation. He copies life with fo much fi- 
delity, that he can hardly be faid to invent ; yet his ex- 
hibitions have an atr fo much original, that it is diffi- 
cult to fuppofe them not merely the producl of imagi- 
nation. 

As a teacher of wifdom, he may be confidently-fol- 
lowed* His religion has nothing in it enthuflaftic. or 
fuperftitious 5 he appears neither weakly credulous nor. 
wantonly fceptical ; his. morality is neither dajigeroufly 
lax, nor implacably rigid: All the enchantments of 
fancy, and all the cogency of argument, are employed 
to recommend to the reader his real intereft, the care of 
pleafing the Author of his being. Truth is fhown fome- 

• times as the phantom of a vifion, fometimes appears 
half-yeiled in an allegory, fometimes attra&s regard In 
the robe* of fancy, and fometimes fteps forth in the con- 
fidence of reafoa. She wears a thcufand dreffes, and ia 

' *U is pleating. . 

m 
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Kis profc is the modef of the middle ftyle ; on grave 
fubje&s not formal, on light occafions not groveling ; 
pure without fcrupulofity, and exa& without apparent 
elaboration j always equable, and always eafy, without 
glbwing words or pointed fentences. His page is al- 
ways luminous, but never blazes in unexpected fplen- 
<louY. It' feems to have been his principal endeavour to 
avoid all harflinefs and feverity of ditfion ; he is there- 
fore fometimes verbofe in his tranfitions and connections* 
and fometimes defcends too much to the language of 
converfation \ yet, if his language had been lefs idioma- 
tical, it might have loft fomewhat of its genuine Angli- 
cifm. What he attempted he performed : he is never 
Feeble, and he did not wifti to he energetic ; he is never 
rapid, and he never ftagnates. His fentences have nei- 
ther, itadted amplitude nor afre&ed brevity ; his periods, 
though not diligently rounded, are voluble and eafy.— 
Whoever withe's, to attain an Englifh ftyle, familiar hut 
riot cdarfe,. and elegant but not oftentatious, muft give 
his days and nights to the volumes, of Addtfon. 

IV. jPUafur* tndfaiu. . 

rpBER«'i£ere two families,' which, from the begin- 
nirig of the world, were as oppofite to each other as 
light and darkhefs. The one of them lived in heaven, 
and the^ other in hell. * The youngeft defcendant of the 
firft family was Pleufure ; who was^he daughter of Hap* 
J>inefs, who was the child of Virtue, who was the off- 
ering of the Gods, Thefe, as I faid before, had their 
habitation in heaven. The youngeft of the* oppofite fa- 
tnily was Pain ; who was the ion of mifery, who was 
the child of Vice, who was the offspring of the Furies. 
The habitation of this race of beings was in hell. 

The middle ftation of nature between thefe two op* 
pofite extremes was the earth, which was inhabited by 
creatures of a middle kind ; neither fo virtuous as the 
one, nor fo vicious as the other, but partaking of the 
Kood* and bad qualities of thefe two oppofite families* 
Jupiter, confidering th'rt this fpecies, commonly called 
man, was to6 virtuous to-be mi/arable, and too vicious 
to be happy, that he* might rrrake a diftinttion between 
the good and the bad,* ordtfred the two youngeft of the 
G 2 above 
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aboice mentioned families (Pleamre^vho was the dai'gtv^ 
ter of Happinefs ; and Pain, who was the fon of Mife- 
iy) to meet one another upon this part of nature ; ha- 
ving promifed to fettle it upon them both, provided they 
could agreeupon the diviilon of it, fo as to (hare man- 
kind between them. 

Pleafure and Pain, were no fooner met in their newt 
habitation, but thev immediately agreed upon this point* 
That Pleafure fhould take poffeinon of the virtuous, an$ 
Pain of the vicious part of that fpecies which was given, 
up to them. Bnt, upon examining to which of them 
any individual they met with belonged, they found each 
of them had a right to him ; for that, contrary, to wha^ 
they had feen in their old places of refidence, there was 
no perfo;i fo vicious who had not fome good m him, no$ 
any perfon fo virtuous who had pot in him fbme eyij, 
The truth of it is, they generally found, upon fearch^ 
that in the mod vicious man Pleafure might lay claim 
to an hundredth part, and that in the moft vfrtuoui 
man Pain might come in for at lead two thirds. JThis 
they faw would occafion endlefs difputes between' them* 
unlefs they could come to fbme accommodation; To* 
this end, there was a marriage propofed between thettij 
and at length concluded, iience it is that we find 
Pleafure and Pain are fuch conftant yoke-felloWs, anc{ 
that they either make their vifits together, or are never 
far afunder. If Pai# come* into a heart, he is quickly 
followed by Pleafure ; and if Pleafure enters, you may 
be fure Pain is not far off: ^ '\ 

. .But notv.ithftanding this marriage was very conve-. 
nient for the t»wo parties, it did not feem to anfwer the 
intention of Jupiter in fending them among mankind. 
To remedy, therefore, this inconvenience, it was ftipu- 
lated between them by article, and confirmed by the 
content of each family, that, notwithftanding they here 
poflefled the fpecies indifferently, upon the death of every 
perfon, if h e were found to have in him a certain pro- 
t portion of evil, he fhould be difpatched into the infernal 
regions by a palfport from Pain, there to dwell with Mi-' 
lery, Vice, and the Furies ; or, on the contrary, if he 
aaa m him a certain proportion of good, he ihoiild be 
•. •' N dif- 
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ffi/patcbed into heaven by a paflport from Meafnre», 
there to dwell with Happinefs, Virtue! and the Gods* 

V. Sir Roger de Gwerley*$ Family. 

IJaving often received an invitation from my friend' 
Sir Roger de-Coverley to pafs away a month with 
Una in the country, I laft week accompanied him thi- 
ther, and am fettled with him for fome time at hit 

• country- houfe, where I intend to form feveral of my eiu 
filing {peculations. Sir Roger, who is very well ac* 
qoainted with- my humour, lets me rife and go to bed 
when I pj£afe, dine at his own table or in my chamber 
as 1 think fit, fit ft ill and fay nothing without bidding, 
me be merry. When the gentlemen of the country 
come' to fee him, he only fbows me at a diftance. As I 
have been* walking in his fields,' I have obferved thenii 
dealing, a fight of me over an hedge, and have heard, 
the knight defiring them not to let me. fee them, for 
ikat I hated to be flared at. 
I am the more at eafe in Sir Roger's family, becawfe- 

. it confifts of ibber and »laid perfons : for as the knight la 
the beft mafter in the world, he feldora changes his fer- 
vants;. and as he is beloved by aU about him, his fcr~> 
vants never care for leaving him ;• by *4uch means his do- 
iaeftics are all in years*, and grown old with their ma- 
tter.. You would take his valet- de^charobre for his'bro* 
ther, his butler is grey* headed, ht^gp-oom is one of the 
grayeft .mea I have ever feen, and Tiis coachman has the 
looks of a privy- coonfellon You fee the goodnefs of the 
mailer even in the old houfe- dog,, and in a gray pad 
that is kept in the ftable with great care and tendernefs 
out of regard, to his paft fer.vices,, though he. has be em. 
ufdeis for feveral years*. 

f could not but obferve with a great deal of pleafurey 
t^e joy that appeared in the countenances of thefe an- 
cient. domefHcs upon my friend's arrival at kis country- 
feat.. Some of them, could not refrain from tears at tb e 
fight of tlieir old "mafter ; every one of them preffed for- 
^ard to do fomething for him* and feeme4 difconraged 
if tbey were not employed. At the fame time .the good 
old knight, with a mixture of the father and the mailer 
tf-the family, tempered the inquiries after his own af* 
G i> Ok* 
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fairs with feveral kind queftions relating to themfelirej*. 
This humanity and good -nature engages every body t» 
liim ; fo that when he is pleafant upon any of them, ail 
his family are in good humour, and none fo much as the* 
perfon whom he diverts himfelf Mvith: on the contrary^ 
if lie coughs, or betrays any infirmity of old age, it is 
eafy for a f lander- by to obfcrve a ieeret concern in the 
looks of all his iervants. 

My worthy friend has- pot me under the particular * 
care of his butler, who. is a very prudent man, and, as 
well as the reft of h\s feltow-fervants, wonderfully defi-* 
torn of pleafing me, becaufe they have often heard theif 
mafter talk of me as of his particular friend-. • 

My chief companion, when Sir Roger is diverting 
hinrlelf in the woods or the fields, is a very venerable 
man, who is ever with Sir Roger, and has lived £t his 
houfc in the nature of a chaplain above thirty years. 
This gentleman 4s a perfon of good fen fe and fome learn- 
ing, of a very regular life and obliging converfation : 
lie heartily loves Sir Roger, and knows that he is very 
touch in the old knight's elteem ;*fo that he lives in the 
family rather as a relation than a dependant. 

I have obferved in feveral of my papers, that my 
friend Sir Roger,*amidit all. his' good qualities, is fome*- 
thing of an humourift ; and that his virtues, as well as 
imperfections, are as it were tingeo* by a certain extra- 
vagance, which rnal^t them parucularly his, and diftin* 
guifhes them from thofe of other men. This ca<l of 
mind, as it is generally very innocent in itfelf, fo it 
renders his converfation highly agreeable, and more de- 
lightful than the fame degree of tenfe and virtue would 
appear in "their common and ordinary colours. As I 
was walking with him laft night, he afked me. bow I li- 
ked the j*&od man whom 1 have juftnow mentioned: 
and, without (laying for my anfever, told. me, that he* 
Was afraid of being intuited with Latin and Greek at 
Bis own table ; for. which reaibn he defired a particular , 
friend of his at the univerfity to find him out a clergy- - 
man .rather of plain fenfe than much learning, of a good , 
tjpeft, a clear voice, a fociable temper; and, if pof* i 
fible, a maji that underftood a little of bacfc.gammon. ' 
My friend, fays Sir Roger, found me out this gentle- 

man j 
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j&m ; who, befidcs the endowments required of kirn, is, 
they tell me, a good fcholar, though he does not fliow 
at. I have given him the parfonage of the pariih ; and 
'becauiel know his value, have fettled upon him -a good 
annuity for life. If he outlives me, he fball find that 
he. was higher in my efteem than perhaps he thinks he 
is. He has now been with me thirty years % and though 
he does not know I have taken netice of it, has never 
in all that time afked ',any thing of me for himfelf, 
-though he is every day foliciting me for fomething in 
behalf of one or other of my tenants his parifhtoners. 
There has not been a law r fuit-in the parifh fince he has 
lived among. them. If any difpute ariies,* they apply 
themfelves to him for the decifion : if they do not ac- 
<juicfcein his judgment, which I think never happened 
above once or twice at moil, they appeal to me. At his 
firft fettling with me, I made him a prefent of all the 
-good fermons which have been. printed in Englifh ; and 
c^ily begged of him, that every Sunday he would pro* 
nounce one of them in the pulpit. Accordingly he has 
digefted them into f*ch a feries, that they follow one 
another naturally, and make a continued fyftem of prac- 
tical divinity- . 

As Sir Roger was going on in hil ftory, the gentle- 
man" we were talking of came up to us ; and upon the 
• Knight's alking him wfco preached to-morrow f for it 
was Saturday night), told us tJpBHJ*op of StAfaph' 
in the morning, and JDr South™ the afternoon. He 
-then fhowed us his lift of preachers for the whole year; 
where I few, with a great deal of pleafure, Archbiftiop 
Tillotfbn, Bifhop Saunderlbn, Dr Barrow, DrXalamy, 
with feveral living authors who have publiftied difcour- 
fcs of practical divinity. I no fooner faw this venerable 
man in the pulpit, but "I very much approved of my 
friend's infifting upon the qualifications' ef a goodafpe<& 
and a clear voice ; for I was fo charmed with the grace- 
fulnefs of his figure and delivery, as well as with the 
difcourfes he pronounced, that I thinlc I never pafled 
any time more to my fatisfac"tfon; A fernion repeated 
after this manner,* js like the compofition of a poet in 
the maiith of a graceful- ador. * , 

VI. Tht 
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VI. The Folly ofsticonfiftent Exfe&ations. 

^PHIS world may be confidered as a great mart of 
commence, where fortune expofes to our view va- 
rious commodities, riches, eafe, tranquillity, fame, in- 
tegrity, knowledge. Every thing is marked at a fettled 
price. Our time, our labour, our ingenuity, is fo much 
ready money which we are to layout to the beft advantage. 
Examine, compare, ehoofe, reject : but (land* to- your 
own judgment; and do not, like children, when you 
liavc purchafed one thing, repine that you do not poftefc 
another which you did not purchafe. Sitfch is the force 
of well-regulated induftry, that a fteady and vigorous 
exertion of our faculties, directed to one end, will ge- 
nerally infure fuccefs* Would you, for imtance, be rich?* 
Do you think that fmgle point worth the facrificihg 
every thine elfe to > You may then be rich. Thou- 
fends have become fo from theloweft beginnings, by toO, 
and patient diligence, and attention to the minuteft ar- 
ticles of expence and profit. But you muft give up the 
pleafures Qf leifure, of a vacant mind, of a free unfufpi- 
cious temper. If yon preferve your integrity, rt muft 
be a coarfe-fpun and vulgar honefty. Thofe high and 
lofty notions of morals which you brought with you from, 
tke fchools muft -W considerably lowered, and mixed 
with the bafer alloy of ajealpus^and worldly-minded pru- 
dence. 'Yon muft leJp to do hard, if not unjuft things;; 
and, for the nice eniBaraflments of a delicate and inge- 
nuous fpirit, it is neceflary for you to get. rid oif them 
as faft as poffible. Yon mull (hur your heart againft the - 
Mufesj and be content to feed. your underftanding with 
plana honfehold truths. In ihort, you muft not attempt 
to enlarge your ideas, or polifh your tafte, or refine yojir 
fentraients;.but.mu(l keep on in one beaten track, with-. 

" ^a^VJS aflde either t0 the ri S ht hand or to the left. 
— Hut I cannot fubmit to drudgery like this — I feel a 
fpirit above it.- "Tis well :. be fboye it then* only do, 
not repine that you are not rich, * 

K?^^. by ^5r a PP^^on,an^ long folkary ho*r* . 
BanmL. « But,- fey* the maa f ktters> „ w ^ { a har £ 
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flrip is it, ihat' maqy an illiterate fallow, who cannot con- 

* ftrue the motto of the arms of his coachj (kill raile a io** 
time and make a figure, whife I have little more than 
the common conyeniencies of life V J Was it in order to 
raife a fortune that you confumed thefprightly hours of 
voutli in. Itudy and retirement ? Was it.to be rich that 
you grew pale over- the midnight-lamp, and diftillpd th£ 
weetneis from the Greek and Roman fpring.? You bay* 
tnen miftaken your path, anci. ill employed your indu- 
ftry. What reward have 1 then for all my labours V\ 
What reward ! A large eomprehenfive foul, well pur- 
ged from vulgar fears^and perturbations, and prejudices^ 
2ble to comprehend and interpret the works of man— : 
oTGod. A rich,, flourishing, cultivated mind, pregnant 
with ijiexijauftible (lores of entertainment afld reflexion* 
A perpetual faring of frefh ideas* and the confeious .dig*. 
xitty of fuperiour 'intelligence. Good Heaven f and, what 
reward ban you afc beudes ?' +^ 

1* But is it not fome reproach upon the cecqndmy of 
Pfovidencej that fucli a one, who h a mean dirty fellow* 
fljonld liaye amafled wealth enough to buy half a nation V* 
Not m tbtfieaft* He made himfelf a mean dirty fellow 
fer th& very elid. lie has £ai4 his, health, his con- 
fcience, This liberty,' for \t; and will you envy his bar?. 
gam? 1 Will you hang your head and blufh in his pre- 
fence becatife he outftiinei you, in equipage and (how ( 
tift' up yourhrow with a noble cftfidence, ancj fay tq 
yqurfetti " T ftave not thefe things, it is true ; but it if, 
becaufe I "nave not fought, becaufe I have jiot defketf 
tfiem ; * it is* becaufe" I poffels fomething better : I hav$ 
choien^my loV; I am^biUeht a.nd fatisned*' 1 ** , 

You are a mqdeft man— you love quiet and mdepgn* 
dence, and have a delicacy and referve in your temper,, 
which renders it impoffible for you tp elbow, your way 
in the world, and be the herald of your own merits- Be 
content, then, with a mod eft retirement, with the efteem\ 
of your intimate friends, with the. praifes of a blamelefs 
heart, and a delicate ingenuous {pint ; but refign the 

• (plehdid dlftinclions of the world to thole who can bet?, 
ter fcramble for theni. 

The man, whofe tender fenfibility of conference and 
ftriS regard to the rules of morality make him fcrupu-- 

lous 
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lous and fearful of offending, is often hf ard to complain 
of the difadvantages lie lies under in every path o£ tio- 
bout and profit. " Could I but get over fome nice 
points, and conform to the practice and opinion of thole 
about me, I might ftand as fair a chance as others for 
dignities and preferment." And why can you not t 
WTiat hinders you from difcarding this troubleiome fcru- 
puloiity of yours, which (lands fo grievoufly in your way? 
If it be a fmall thing to enjoy a .healthful mind, found* 
at the very core,* that does not (hrink from the keened 
infpe&ion ; inward freedom from retnorfe and pertur- 
bation ; uiifullied whitencis and fimplicity of manners % 
a genuine integrity, 

Pure in the laft recefles of the mind; 
if yon think thefe advantages an- inadequate recompense 
for what you refign, difmifs your fcruples this kiftant, 
and be a flave-mercbant, a director— -or what yott 
pleafe. 

VII* Dtfcriptfon tfth* vale tfKtJvthk in Cumbtriandi 

'"THIS delightful vafe is thus elegantly defcribed by the 
late ingenuous Dr Brown, in a letter to a friend. 

In my way to* the north from Hagley, I paflfect 
through. Dovedale \ and, to fey the truth, was difap* 
pointed in it. When I came to Buxton, 1 vifited ano- 
ther or two of their romantic fcenes ; but thefe are infe- 
riour to Dovedale. They are all but poo$ miniatures of 
Kefwrck ; which exceeds them more in grandeur than 
you can imagine ; and more, if poffible, in beauty than 
in .grandeur. 

lnftead of the narrow flip of valley which is feen at 
Dovedale, you have at Kefwick a vaft amphitheatre, in 
circumference above twenty miles., Inftead of a meagre 
rivulet, a noble liviug lake, ten miles round, of an ob- 
long form, adorned with a variety of wooded iftands. 
The rocks indeed of Dovedale are finely wild, pointed^ 
and irregular; but the hrlls are both little and unaniroa? 
ted ; and the margin of the brook is goorly edged witj^ 
Weeds,' morals, and brufh wood. But ,at JCefwkk* you 
will, 'on one fide of the lake, fee a rich and beautiful 
landfcape of cultivated fields, rifirtg to the eye in fine in* 
equalities, with coble groves of oak, happily difper.fe<£ 

and 
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and climbing the adjacent hills, (hade above made, in the 
mod various and pi&urefqoe forms. On the opponYc 
ihore, you will find rock's and cliiFs of ftupendoos height, 
hanging broken over the lake in horrible grandeur, fome . 
of them a thoufand feet -high, the woods climbing up 
their fteep and Ihaggy (ides, where mortal foot never yet 
approached. On thefe dreadful heights the eagles build 
their nefts; a variety of water-ialls arefeen pouring from 
their fummits, and tumbling in vaft flieets from rock to* 
rock in rude and terrible magnificence : while on all 
fides of this immenfe amphitheatre the lofty mountains 
rife round,, piercing the clouds in (hapes as fuiry and 
fantaflic as the very rocks of Dovedale. To this 1 mull 
add the frequent and bold projection of the cliffs into the 
lake, forming noble bays and promontories : in other 
parts they finely retire fnom* it, and often open in ab- 
rupt chafms or clefts, through whkh at hand you fee 
rich and uncultivated vales ; and beyond thefe, at vari- 
ous diftance, mountain rifmg over, mountain ; among 
j which, new profpecls prefeht themfelves in. mitt, till the 
.eye is loft in an agreeable perplexity ; 

■Where a&ive fancy travels beyond fenie, 

And pi&ures things unft»n.— 
Were I to analyfe the; two places in their conftituent 
principles, I ftSould tell you, that the full perfection of 
Xefwick confifts of three circum (lances; beauty, frorrour, 
and immenfity, united ; the fecund of which alone is 
found in Dovedale.. Of beauty it hath little, irature 
having left it alrodit a defert : neither its fmall extent, 
dot the diminutive and lifelefs form of the hills, admit 
magnificence'; but to give you a complete idea of thefe 
three perfections, as they are joined in Kefwkk, wottH) 
require the united powers of Claude, Salvator, and Poof* 
fin. The firfl fhould throw his delicate fun&ine over 
the cultivated rales, the fcattered cots, the groves, the 
lake, and woocied iflands. The fecond fhould daft out 
the iortour of the rugged cliffs, the iteeps, the hanging 
woods, and fbaniing water-falls; while the grand pencil 
pf Pouffin would crown the whole with the majefty of 
the impending mountains. 

So much for what I would call the permanent beau- 
ties of this aftoniihing fecne. Were I not afraid of be- 
ing 
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ing tirefome, I could now dwell as long on its varyr* 
or accidental beauties* I would fail round the lake, a« 
chor in -every bay, and land you on every promontory 

. and ifland. I would point out the perpetual change <£ 
profpeA ; the woods, rocks, cliffs, and mountains, by 
turn* vanishing or rtfmg into view : now gaining on the 
light, hangmg aver our hesujjf in their full dimeofkm% 
beautifully dreadful : and now, by a change of fituatian* 
affuming new romantic ihapes ; retiring and lefleimng oil 
the eye, and infenfibly loftng tbemfehrcs in an azure 
mill. I would remark the Contraft of light and (hade* 
produced by the morning and evening fun ; the one 
gilding the weftern, the other the eaftern, fide of thii 
immenfe amphitheatre $ while the vaft (hadow projected 
by the mountains buries the oppofite part in a deep *nd 
purple gloom, which the eye can hardly penetrate. The 
natural variety of colouring which the feverat objects 
produce,, is no left wonderful and pleafing ; the ruling 
•cincts in the valley beipg thofe of azure, green ^ an3 

..gold ; yet ever various, arifing from an intermixture of 
the lake, the woods, the> grafs, and corn-fields ;• ^theie 

'are finely contr ailed by the gray rocksf and cliffs ; and 
the whole heightened bysthe yellow ftreams of light, the 
purple hues and mifty azure of the mountain*. Some- 
times a ferene air and clear (ky difclofe the tops of the 
higheft. hills ; at other times, you fee the clouds involving 
their fummits, refhng on their fidej, or defcending to 
theirbafe, and roiling among the valleys, as in a vaft 
furnace. When the winds are high, they roar among the 
cliffs and caverns like peals of thunder ; then, too, the 
clouds are fecn in vaft bodies fweeping along the hills in 
gloomy greatnefs, while the lake joins the tumult* and 
toffes like a fea. But, in calm weather, the whole fcene 
becomes new : the lake is a perfect mirror, and the land* 
fcape in all its beauty j iflands, fields, woods,* rocks 
and mountains, are feen inverted, and floating on its 
furface. I will now carry you to the top of a cliff, 
where, if you dare approach the ridge, "a new fcene of 
aftonifhment prefents itfelf; where the valley, lake, and 
iflands, feem lying at your feet ; where this expanfeof 
Water appears diminiflied to a little pool, amidit the vaft 
and immeaiurable objects that furround it $ for here the 

fum* 
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imams of more diftant Wtts appear beyond tbofe you 
have already ieen ; and, rifing behind each other in ibc- 
ctffiye ranges and azure groups of craggy and broken 
fteeps, form an immenfe and awful picture, which can 
ooly be eftprefied by the Image of a tempeftugte fea of 
mountains. JLer me now conduct you -down again to the 
va&ey, and conclude with" one ciroumftance more; which 
is, that a walk by ftifl naoon* light (at winch tim« the 
. dftftasat water-foils are heard in ail their variety of found) 
among thefo enchanting dales, opens fiich fcenes of de- 
feat* beauty, repofe) and fokmnity, as exceed allde- 
fctipUon* 

% VIII, J > itj % an Allegory* 

IN the happy period of the golden age, wfeen%tfl the 
< ceWUal irffcabftaats defended to the earth, and con- 
verted familiarly with mortal^ among the moil cheriihed 
of the heavenly power* were twins, the offspring of Ju- 
piter, Lo*e and Joy. Wherever they appeared, the 
flowers tprttng op beneath their feet, the fiin fhone with 
a brighter radiance, and ail nature feemed embelliihed 
by their prefence* 

* They were iofeparatble companions - and their grow- 
ing attachment was favoured by^ Jupiter, Who had de- 
creed that a lading union fhould bV folemnized between 
tkeai lb Toon as they Were arrived at maturer years; 
But* in the mean time, the fons of men deviated from 
their native innocence ; vice and ruin over-ran the earth 
with giatft ftrides; and Aftrea, with her train of cele- 
fttal vifitants, for took their polluted abodes. Lo v m alone 
remained, having been flolen away by Hope, who wm 
bis-nurfe, and conveyed by her to the fore its of Arca- 
dia, wliere he was brought up among the (hepberds. But 
Jupiter "afligned him a different partner, and command- 
ed Him to eipoufe Sorrow the daughter of Ate, He 
complied %ith relnclattce; for her features* were hard* 
and <Jifagreeable, her eyes funk, her forehead contract- 
ed into perpetual wrinkles, and her temples were cover- 
ed with a wreath of cyprefs and wormwood. 

Prom this union fprnng a virgin, m yrhom might be 

traced a llrong resemblance to both her parents ; but 

the fuUenaad usiamiable features of lierinether, werefo 

' •- H m mixe^ 
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mixed and blended with the fweetnefs of her father, 
that her countenance, though mournful, was highly 
pleafmg. The maids and ihepherds of the neighbouring 
plains gathered round, and called her Pit** A red* 
breail vj^s obfcrved to build in (he cabin where fhe was 
born ; and, while ihe was yet an infapt, a dove, pur* 
-fued by a hawk, flew into her tofom. This nynroh ha4 
a dejecled appearance ; but fo (oft and gentle a mien, 
that ihe was beloved to a degree of enthufiafm. Her 
voice was low and plaintive, but inexprefliblyfweet; and 
Hie loved to lie, for hours together, on, the banks -of 
fome wild and melancholy ftream, fingihg to her lute. 
She taught men to weep, for ihe took a flrange* delight 
in tears ; and often, when the virgins of the h anile t 
were affembled at their evening fports, flie would fleal 
*n amongft them, and captivate their hearts by her tales, 
full of a charming fadneft.. She wore on her head a, 
garland, compofed of her father's myrtles, twitted with 
her mother's cyprefs. 

One day, as (h? fat mufing -by the waters of Heli- 
con, her tears by chance fell into the fountain ;. and *ver 
fince, the Mufe's fpring has retained a ftrong ta#e. of 
the -infnfion. Pity was commanded by Jupiter tOv fol- 
low the fteps of her mother through the world, drop? 
ping balm into the wounds flie made, and binding up 
the hearts the had broken. She follows with her hair 
loofe, her bofom bare and throbbing, her, garments torn 
by the briars, and her feet bleeding with the roughnels 
of the path. The nymph is mortal, for ber mother is 
fo j anil when ihe has fulfilled her deftined cpurfe upon? 
the earth, they (hall both expire together, and Love 
be again united to Jot, his immortal and long betrothed 
feride. 

IX. Advantages of Commerce. 

^T^HERE i's no place in town which I Co riluch lovfe 
to frequent as the Royal Exchange, It gives me a 
fecret fatisfaclion, and in {graft meafure gratifies my va~ . 
nity as an fenglifhman^ to fee fo rich an affembly of my 
countrymen and foreigners confulting together upon the 
private bufinefs of mankind, and leaking this metropolis 
a kind of emporium for the whole earth. 1 muft con* 

fefi, 
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fcfc, I look upon High Change to be a grand council, ih 

L which all confiderable nations have their reprefentatives. 

! Faftors, in the trading world, are wjiat ambaffadours are 

r iii the politic world. ■ They negotiate affairs, conclude 

1 . treaties, and maintain a good corrcfpbndcnce between 

;' thofe wealthy focieties of men that are divided from one 

another by feas and oceans, or live on the different ex* 

f tremities of a continent. I have often been pleafed to 

* hear difputes adjufted between an inhabitant of Japan and 

J an alderman of London, or to fee a fubjedt of the Great 

L Mogul* entering into a league with ope of the Czar of 

' Mulcovy. I am infinitely delighted in mixing with thefe 

| feveral ntinifters of commerce, as they are diftinguiihed 

l by their* different walks and different languages. Some* 

'* times I am joftled among a body of Armenians ; fome- 

times'I am toft in a crowd of Jews 5 and fometimes make 

\ ene in a group of Dutchmen. I am a Dane, a Swede, or 

Frenchman, at different times ;' or rather fancy myfelf 

1 like the old philofopher, who, upon being afked what 

countryman he 'was,' replied, That he was a citizen of 

the world. . 

Nature feems to have'taken a particular care to difFe- 
minate her Weflings among the different regions of the 
workf, with an eye to this murual intercourle and traf- 
f fie among mankind, that the natives of the feveral parts 
\ of the globe might have a kind of dependence upon one 
| another, and be united together: by their common inte- 
! refts. A4rooft every degree produces fomething peculiar 
to it. The food often grows in one country and the 
fauce in' another- The fruits of Portugal- are corrected 
by the products of Barbadoes ; the infufion of a China 
plant fweetened with the. pith of an Indian cane. The 
Philippine i Hands give a flavour to our European bowK 
1 The iingle drefs of a- woman of quality is often the pro- 
duel of an hundred climates. The muff and the fan 
come together from the different ends of the earth. The 
fcarf is fent fr.om the torrid zone, and the tippet from 
beneath the pole. The brocade petticoat rifes cut of the 
mines of Peru, and the diamond necklace out of the 
bowels of Indoftan. 

If we confider our own country in its natural prpfpecT, 

yithout any of the benefits and advantages of commerce* 

H 2 what 
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what a barren uncomfortable fpot of earth falls to our 
fhare ! Natural hiflorians tell us, that no fruit grows ori- 
ginally among us befides hips and haws, acorns and 
pig-nuts, with other delicacies of the like nature : that 
our climate, of itfelf, and without the affiftance of art, 
can make no farther advances towards a plum than a 
floe, and carries an apple to n.o greater perfection thaa 
a crab : that our melons, our peaches, our figs, our apri- 
cots, and our cherries, are frrafigers among us, import- 
ed in different ages, and naturalize* in our Englifh gar- 
dens } and that they would all degenerate and fall away 
into the trafh of our own country, if they were wholly 
;ieglecled by the planter, and left to the mercy of our 
jfun and foil. 

Nor has traffic more enriched our vegetable world thatj 
it has improved the whole face of nature among us. Our 
•fhips are laden with the harveft of every ctimatt; our tables 
are flored with fpices, and oils; and wines; our rooms are 
filled with pyramids of china, and adorned with the 
workmanlhip of Japan ; our morning's draught comes to 
its from the rem.ote.ft corners of the earth; we repair cur 
Jjodies by the drugs of America, and reyofe ourfelves 
• tinker Indian canopies. ' Wy friend-Sir Andrew calls the 
vineyards of France our gardens ; the fpice-iHands, our 
Jipt beds; the Perfians, our filk-weavers ; and the Chi- 
nefe, our potters. Nature, - indeed, furniftes us with tbe> 
hare necefTaries of life ; but traffic gives us a great va- 
riety of what is ufeful, and, at the fame time, fuppUes us 
with every thing that is convenient and ornamental. Nor 
i?.it the leaft part of this our happinefs,* that,' while we 
enjoy theremoteft products of thenorth and fouth, we are 
free from thofe extremities of weather which give them 
birth ; that our eyes are refrefhed with the green fields 
of Britain, at the fame time that bur palates are feafted 
with fruits that rife between the tropics. 

For thefe reafons, there are not more ufeful members 
in a commonwealth than merchants. They knit man- 
kind together in a mutual intercpurfe of good offices, <Ji- 
ilribute the gifts of nature, find work for the poor, add 
wealth to the rich, and magnificence to the great. Our 
Englilh merchant converts the tin of his own country in- 
Jo gold, and exchanges his wool for rubies. The Mahq* 

mttans 
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inetans are clothed in our Britifh manufacture, and* the 
inhabitants of the frozen zone warmed 'with the fleece* 
ofour.fheep. 

X. On public Speaking. 

TLfOST foreign .writers who have given-any chara&e* 
of the Engliih nation, whatever vices they afcribe 
to it, allow, in general, that the people are naturally 
modeft. It proceeds, perhaps, from this *ou* National 
virtue, that our orators are obferved to make ufe of led 
gellure or action than tbofe of other countries. Our 
preachers ft and ftock-flill in the pulpit, and will not fa 
much as move a finger to fet oiF the beft fermons in the 
world. We meet with the fame fpeaking ftatoes at our 
bars, and in all public places of debate. Our words flow 
from us in a fmdoth continued rtream, without thoie 
/trainings of the voice, motions of the body, and majefty 
of the hand, which are fo much celebrated in the orator* 
of Greece and Rome- We can talk of life and death iit 
cold blood, and keep our temper in a dHcourfe which 
turns upon every thing that is dear to us. Though our 
zeal breaks out in tfce fineft tppes and figures, it is nor: 
able to ftir. a limb about \\9,~ ' 

If is certain that proper gefrures and exertions of the • 
voice cannot be too- much ftudied by a public orator. They 
are a kind of comment to what he utters ; and enforce" 
every thing he fays, with weak hearers, better than the 
ftrongeft argument he can make ufe of. They keep the 
audience awake, and fix their attention to what is deli- 
vered to them;- at the fame time that they fhow the 
fpeaker is in earneft, and affected himielf with what he 
fo pafllonately reeommends to others.. 

We arc told, that the great Latin orator very much 
impaired his health by the vehemence of action with 
which he died to deliver htrnfelf. The Greek orator 
was like wife fo very famous for this particular in rheto- 
ric, that one of his antagonifts; whom he had bamfhed 
from Athens, reading over the oration which had pro* 
cured -his banifhment, and feeing his friends admire it,. 
could .not forbear afiftng them, If tney were fo much 
afeilcd by the bare reading of itj how noiich more they 
tl 3- would 
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Mould have been alarmed, had they heard him a&ualfy 
throwing out fueh a iiorm of eloquence. 

How cold and dead a figure, in comparison of thjefe 
two great men, does an orator often make at the British 
bar, holding up his head with the moil infiptd ferenitjy 
«nd ftrokiag the fides of • a long wig that reaches d«w* 
Iq his middle ! Nothing- can be more ridiculous than 
the geftures of moft of our Engfifti fpealters. You-&* 
/brae of them running their hands, into their pockets a* 
far as ever they can thru ft them, and others looking witfe 
great attention on a piece of paper that has nothing writ* 
ten on it : you may fee many a fmart rhetorician ton> 
ing his -hat in his hands, moulding it into (eve raj differ- 
ent cocks, examining fomettmes the lining of it, an<$ 
fonrietimes the button, during the whole couife of hi* 
Jiarangoe. A deaf man would think lie was cheapen- 
ing a beaver, when perhaps he is talking of the fate of 
lhe Britifh nation. I remember, when I was a young 
jnan, and ufed to frequent Weftm toiler- hall, there wa* 
a counfellor who never pleaded without a piece of pack-- 
thread in his hand, which he ufed to twill about a thumb 
pr finger all the while he was fpeaking : the wags of 
*tkofe days ufed to call it the thread of his dilcotufe, for 
he was not able to utter a word without it. One of his- 
clients, who was more merry than wife, Hole it from 
him oue day in the midR of .his pleading ; but he had 
better have let it alone, for he loft his cauie by the jei£ 

XL Jldvajit-agts &f Hifiory. 

^PHE advantages found in hiftory feera to be of three 
• kinds; asit^amufes the fancy, as it improves the 
•nderftanding, and as h tirengtbens virtue* 

In reality, what more agreeable entertainment .to *he 
mind t ban to be transported kite the remote!! ages of the 
world; a«d to obfferye human fociety,ia its infancy, ma* 
king the ftrft faint eflays towards the arts and Sciences I 
To fee the poEcy of government and lhe civility o£ con- 
verfation refining by degrees, and every thing that is or* 
»a mental to human life advancing^ owards its perfeclionf 
To mark the rife, progrefs^declenfion, and final extinc- 
tion of the rapft flourhlritjg empires ; tlie virtues which 

itrjAmted to their greiiUieisj aad the vices which drew 

Oft 
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on their -ruin r In fhort, to fee all human race, from the v 
^beginning of time, pals as it were in review before us, 
appearing in their true colours, without any of tboie dif- 
guifes, which, during their- lifetime, lb much perplexed 
fhe judgments of the beholders I What fpeclacle can be 
Imagined fo magnificent, fo various, fo intereftingf What 
amufement, either of the fenles or imagination, can be 
compared with it f Shall -thofe trifling paftiroes, which 
engrots ib rnuch of our time, be preferred as more faus- 
factory, and more fit to engage our attention I How 
perverfe muff that tafte be which is capable of fo wrong 
* choice of pleafures ! 

But hiftory k a moil Improving part of knowledge* 
a* well as an agreeable amufement ; and indeed a great 
part of what we commonly call erudition, and value fo 
highly, is nothing but an acquaintance with hittorical 
fa&s. /in extenuve knowledge of this kind belongs to 
jnefl of letters ; but 1 muti think it an unpardonable ig* 
eorance in perfons, of whatever fex or condition, not to 
be acquainted with the hiftory of their own country a- 
long with the hiftories of ancient Greece and Rome. 

Ijinift add, that hiftory is not only a valuable part of 
knowledge, but opens the door to many other part* of 
knowledge, and affords materials to mo A of the fcien. 
ces. And indeed, if we confwier the (hortnefs of human 
jife, and our limited knowledge, even of what pafles in 
our own time, we muft be fenfible that we ihouid be for 
ever children in un^erftanding, were it not for this in- 
vention ;, which, extends our experience to all paft age* 
and to the moft diftant nations, making them contribute 
as much to our improvement in wifdom as if they had 
'actually lain uqder our ©bfervatkin, A man acquainted 
with hiftory may, in forae refpecl, be did to have Jjved 
from the beginnhag of the world, and to have been ma* 
king continual ae&tiolb to his ftock of knowledge in 
every century. 

There is aM<? an advantage in that knowledge which 
is acquired by hiftory, above what is teamed by the prac* 
tice of the world, that it brings, us, acquainted with hu> 
man affairs, without diminiftupg in the leaft from the 
moft delicate fentiments of virtue. And, to tell the 
truth, licarce know any ftudy or occupation [o unexcep- 

tionab 1 
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tionable as hiflory in this particular* Poets can paint 
virtue in the molt charming colours j but* as they addreTs 
themfeb'es entirely to jthe paflions, they often become 
advocates for vice. Even philofophers are apt to bewit* 
der themfelves in the fubtilty of their fpeculations ; ajqd 
we have feen fome go fo far as to deny the reality of ail 
moral diftinclions. But I think it a remark worthy the 
attention of the fpeculative reader, *hat the hilt or tans 
have been, almoft without exception, the true friends of 
virtue, and have always reprefented it in its proper co- 
lours, however they may have erred in their judgment* 
of particular perfons. Nor is this combination of bifto*' 
xians in favour of virtue at all difficult to-be accounted 
for. When a man of bufinefs enters into fife and ac* 
tion, be is more apt to eonfider the characters of men 1 
as they have relation to his interest than as they ftand m 
themfelves, and has his judgment warped on every oo 
cafion by the violence of his paflion; When a phiiofo- 
pher contemplates characters and manners in 'his clofetj. 
the general abftracl: view of the objects leaves the mind 
fo cold and unmoved, that the fentiments of nature have 
no room to play, and he Jcarce- feels the difference "be* 
twixt vice and virtue. Hiflory keeps in a juft medium 
betwixt thefe extreme?, and places the objects in their 
true point of view. The writers of hiftory, as well a$ f 
the readers^ *re ftrfficiently inter efled in the char acl era 
and events, to have a lively fentiment of blame or praifej, 
and, at the fame time, h.ave no particular intereil oi 
concern to pervert their judgment, . . 

XlI.Qntbtlmm*rtattfyt>fthcSoul~ 

A MONG other excellent arguments for the immorta* 
4iry of the foiil, there is one drawn from the perpe> 
tual'progrefs of the foul to its perfection, without , av. 
poffibiiity of ever arriving at it ; which is a hint that £ 
do not remember to have feen opened^ and improved 
by others who have written on this fubject, though U 
feems to me to carry a, great weight with it. How} cart 
h enter into the thoughts of man, that the foul whkK 
is capable of fuch immenfe perfecliensj and of receiving 
*ew improvements to all eternity, fhall fajl away iot 
nothing almoft as foon as it is created ! Are fuch aK 

liti 
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lities made for no purpofe ? A brute arrives at a point 
M perfection that he can never pafs: in a. few years he 
has all the endowments fee is capable of; and were he 
to live ten tboufand more, would be the fame thing he 
rirat prefent. Were a human foul thus at a ftand in her 
accomplishments ; were her faculties to be full blown, and 
incapable of farther enlargements ; I could imagine It 
•tfnigbt fall away infenfibly, and drop at once into a ftate 
jof annihilation. But can' we believe a thinking being, 
that is in a perpetual progrefs of improvements,' and 
travelling oh from perfection to perfeclion, after having 
juft looked abroad into the works of its Creator, and 
made a few difcoveries of His infinite goodnefs, wifdom, 
and power,' muft periuVat her firft fening out, and in 
the very beginning of her inquiries ? 

Man, confidered in his prefent ftate, does not feeni 
born to enjoy life, but to deliver it down to others. 
This is not furprifing to confider in animals, which are 
formed^ for our ufe, and can finHh their hufmefs in a 
fcort lift. 4 Th'e filk-wor/n, after having fptin her taflt, 
.Jays her 1 eggs and dies; But in this life man can never 
*ake in. his full meafure of knowledge'; nor has he time 
t<> fubdue nis paffions, eftablifti hfs foul in virtue, and 
come tip *o the perfection of his. nature, before he is 
hurried off the ftage. Would an. infinitely wife Being 
anake fuch glorious creatures for fo mean a purpofe? 
.Can he delight m the production of fuch abortive intelli- 
gences, fuch fiiort- lived reafonable beings ? Would he 
-give us talents that are not to be exerted I capacities 
.that are never to be gratified i How can we find that 
wifdom which ftines through ail bis works, in the for- 
mation of man, without looking on this world as only 
a nurfery for the next ; and -believing that the feveral 
generations of rational creatures, which rife up and dif- 
appear in fuch quick fucceffions, are only to receive their 
firft rudiments of exigence here, and afterwards to be 
tranfplarited into a more friendly climate, where they 
may fpread and flouriih to all eternity*. 

There is not, in my opinion, a more pleating, and 
tft&mphant confideration in religion than this*, of the per- 
-^rual progrefs which the foul makes towards the per- 
iston of its nature without ever arriving at a period 

IP 
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in it* To look upon the foul & going on from ilrehgrti 
to ftrength > to confider that (he is to ftirre, with new* 
acceflions of glory, to all eternity ; that ihe wiH be 
ftill adding virtue to rirtue, and knowledge to know- 
ledge y carries in it ioraethtng \vonderfully agreeable W 
that ambition which is natural to the mind of" mart, 
Nay, it muft be a profpe& pleating to God himfelf/ tb 
fee his creation for ever J>eaufifytng in *his eyes, antr 
drawing nearer to him,, tof greater degrees of refem- 
blance. , ' " 

Methinks this (ingle confideration, of the progrefi 4f 
a finite fpirit to perfection, will, be fufficient to estin* 
guifh all envy in inferior natures, and all contempt in 
Fuperiour. That cherubim, which now appears 1 as* {*'• 
God to a human foul, knows very well' that the perlbtt 
will come about in eternity, when the human fouMhalr- 
he as perfect as he himfelf now is ; nay, when (he flrttt 
look down upon that degree of perfection as much as? 
Ihe now falls fliort o£ it. Jt is true, the higher naraTfcu 
ftill advances aod by that means preferves his dtitanfe 
and fupenority in the fcale of being •, but he knows, that, 
how high foeverthe ftation is of whicb'he (lands peifeC 
ed at prefent, the infertour nature will at length mon'nt 
up to tt, and |bine forth in the fame degree* of gk*ry k 

With what aftoniftunent and veneration may We4bol£ 
into our fouls, where there are fuch hidden (tores of 
virtue and knowledge, fuch ineKhaufteH fonrces of per* 
feci ion I We know not yet what we (hall be, nor will 
it ever enter into the heart of man to conceive the gte- 
ry that will be always in refer ve for him. The u>v!» 
confidered in relation to* its Creator, is like one of thoft 
mathematical lines that may draw nearer to another for 
all eternity, without a poflibility of touching it : and 
can there be a thought fo tranfporting, as to coniider 
ourfelves in thefe perpetual approaches to Him who is 
not only the ftandard of perfection but of happinefs ? 

XIII. The Combat of the Karat it and the Curiatii. 

* 

'T'HE combat of the Horatii and Curiatii is painted in 

,a very natural and animated manner by Livy. The 

caufe was this. — The inhabitants of Alba and Rome, rou* 

fed by ambition and mutual complaints, took the field, an4 

were 
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w&e.pT\ the eve of a bloody battle.- The Alban gene- 
ral, to prevent. the eflufion of blood, tpropofed* to Hoftt- 
lius, then .king of Rome, to refer the deft tor of both na* 
tions to thr.ee combatants of each fide, and that empire 
fbp\M be the prize of the conquering party* The pro* 
pofrl was .accepted The Albans named the Curiattt, 
three* brothers, for their champions. The ^fhree 'font 
ofjfloratius were chofen for the Romans* 
. fhi treaty being concluded, the three brothers, on 
each fide, arrayed themfelves jn armour, according to 
agreement. Each fide -exhorts its refpeclive -champi- 
ons! j-epretenUng to them, thai their gods, their couit* 
try, th$ir; parents^ e*yery individual in the city and army, 
npw f '4?£4 their eyes on their arms and valour. The 
generous, combatants, intrepid in themfelves, andanima^' 
t*jj f by fwch exhortations, march forth, and ftood between 
^le.twoarjnies.— The armies placed themfelves before 
their refpe(Slive camps, and were lefs felicitous for any 
nreient danger than for the consequence of this action. — 
They therefore gave their whole attention to -a fighr, 
wjjich could not but alarm them. The fignal is given* 
Ti$ GQmhatante engage with hoftile weapons, and ihow 
%&af$lv£s infpired with the intrepidity of two mighty 
armies.— Both- parties, equally infenfible o( their own 
danger,, hatt nothing in view but the flavery or- liberty of 
tfcejr country, whole deftiny depended -upon their con- 
du#* .At the firft onfet, the jclafhing of their armour, 
and the terrific gleam of their 1 words, filled the fpe<fta- 
toi^iWith fuch trepidation, fear; and horreur, that the fa- 
*$$. of (peech- and breath feemed totaBy fufpended, 
ejl^ni ypbile the 4iope of fuccefs inclined to neither fide. ' 
Bqr, when it came, to a cloffcr engagement, hot only the 
n&t'fepn of their bodies, and the furious agitation of their, 
weapons, arretted the eyes of the Relators, hut their 
opening wounds, and the dreaming blood. Two of the 
Roma^fe*"*, and expired at the feet of the Albani, whd 
were all three wounded. - Upon their fall, the Al- 
ban arixiy ftduted for joy, while the Roman legions re- 
EftinefS .wtjthout hope, but not without concern, be- 
ing eagerjy anxious, for the furviving Roman, . then 
fuFrpun4e<l*by his three adversaries. TSappily he was 
JUOt wounded; but not being a match for three, 
• • - though 
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though fuperionr to any of them fingly, he had **-> 
courte to a itratagtm for dividing them. He betook: 
himfelf to flight ; rightly fuppofing, that jtbey would fol- 
low him at unequal diftances, as their ilretigth, after fo 
nauch lofs of blood, would permit. Having fled a con- 
fiderable way from the fpot where they fought, he look- 
ed back, and faw the Curiatii purfuing at a confideraUe 
diftance from one another, and one of them very neaxr 
him. He turned with all his fury upon the foremoft * 
and, while the Alban arroy^were crying out to his bro- 
thers to Succour him, Horatius, having prefently dis- 
patched the firft enemy, ruflied forward to.a iecond vic- 
tory. The Romans encourage their champion by 
fuch. acclamations, as generally, proceed from unexpect- 
ed (uccefs. . He, on the other hand, haftens to put an 
end to the fecond combat, and flew another, before the' 
third, who was not far ofl, could come up to his aflift- 
ance. There now remained only one combatant on each 
fide. The Roman, who bad ftill received no hurt, .fired 
by gaining a double victory, advances with great con- 
fidence to his third combat- His ant agon ill, on . the 
other hand, heing weakened by lofs of blood,, and 
fpent with running fo far, could fcarce drag his legs 
after hi id, and, being already difpirited by the death of 
his brothers, prefents his bread (o the victor, for it could 
not be called \ a contefh < Two, (fays the exulting Ro- 
man) two 1 have facrificed to the manes of my bro- 
thers ; — the third I will offer up to my country, that 
henceforth Rome may give laws to Alba/ Upon which 
he transfixed him with his fword, and ft ripped him of 
his armour. The Romans received Horatius, the victor, 
into their camp with an exultation, great as their for- 
mer fear. After this each, army buried their. refpe&ive 
dead, but with very different fentiments ; the one reflect- 
ing on the fovereignty they had acquired, and the other 
oft their fubjection to flavery, to the power of the Ro- 
mans. 

This combat became ftill more remarkable, Horati- 
us, returning to Rome with the arms and fpoils, of his 
enemy, met his lifter, who'was to have been married to 
one of the Curiatii* Seeing her "brother dr^ffcd in her 

lover's- 
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favc? s coat of armour,' which fhe hcrfelf had wrought, 

$6 could not contain her grief. ^She fhed a flood of 

tears; fhe tore -tier hair; and, In the tranfports of her 
forroi*,*uttered the xnoft violent imprecation* again ft her 
fcrdther'. Horatius, warm with his victory, and enra- 
ged at the griefctfhich his lifter exprefled with fach un- 
ir afonable paffioa in the midft of the public joy, in the 
h&&t of, his anger drove a poniard to her heart. — 
> Begone to thy lover/ fays he, • and carry him that 
degenerate paifion^ which makes thee prefer a dead e- 
nemy to the glory of thy country.' Every body detc fl- 
ed an action fo cruel arid inhuman. The murderer was 
immediately ferae*!, and dragged before the Duumviri, 
the proper judges of filch crimes. Horatius was con- 
demned to lofe hi* life ; and tlie very day of his tri- 
umph had been that of his punilhrnent, if he had not, 
by the advice of Tullns Hofhlius, appealed from that 
judgment to the aficmbly of the people. He appeared 
there with the fame courage and refolution, that he had 
ftoWn in iis combat with the Curiam.-— The people 
thought fo great a fervice might juftly excule them, 
Sfior once 4 hey. moderated the rigour of the law j and, 
accordingly, he was acquitted, rather through* admira- 
lionof his courage, than for the juftice of his caufe. 

HPHERE is not a common faying which has a better 
turn of fenfe in it, than what we often hear in the 
mouths of the vulgar, that Cuftom is a fecond Nature. It is 
indeed able to form the man anew, and give fiim inclina- 
tion's and capacities 1 altogether different from thofe he was 
born with. A perfon who is addicted to play or gaining, 
though he took but little delight in it at firft, by degrees 
contracts ib ftrong an inclination towards it, and gives 
himfelf up fo entirely to k, that it feems the only e,nd of 
his being. The love of a retired or bury life will grow 
upon a man infenfibly, as he U conversant in the one or 
the *>ther, till, he is utterly unqualified for relifhing that 
to which he has been for fonie time tfifufed. Nay, a 
man may fmoke> or drink, or take fnuff, till he is un- 
able to pafs away his tihie without it ; not to mention 
how our delight in any particular ftndy, art, or fcienc^ 
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rifes and improves in proportion to the application which 
yve beftow upon it. Thus what, was at hill an exercife, 
becomes at length an entertainment. Our employments 
are changed into diverfions. ' The mind grows fond of 
.thofe a&ions it is accuftpmed to, and is drawn with 
rcluclancy from thofe paths in winch it has been ufed 
.to walk. 

If we confider attentively this property of human na- 
ture, it may inftrucl us in very fine moralities. In tiie 
firft place, I* would have no man difcouraged with that 
land of life or feries of aclion, m which the choice of 
others, or his own neccfTi ties may have engaged, him* It 
may perhaps be very difagreeable to liim at firft ; but 
life and application will- certainly render it not only lefs 
jiainful, but pleafin^ and Vat i> factory. 

In the fecond place, I would recommend to every one 
the admirable precept which Pythagoras is faid ro have 
given to his difciples, and which that philofopher muft 
~J?ave drawn from the cbfervation 1 have enlarged upon.: 
t€ Pitch upon that con He of Jife which is the moll ex* 
cellent, and cuitom will render it the moil delightful.** 
.Men, whofe circumftances will permit, them to choofe 
their own way of life, are inexcufable if they do -not 
purfue that which their judgment tells them is the rooft 
laudable. The voice of reafon is more to be regarded 
than the bent of any prefent inclination, fince, by the 
.rule above-mentioned, inclination will at ' length * cbmfc 
,over to reafon, though we can never force reafon 'to 
.comply with inclination. 

In the third place, this observation may teach the 
^mofi fenfual and -irreligious man to overlook thofe hard- 
ships and difficulties* which are apt to difcourage him 
,from the profecution of a virtuous. life. " The" Gods,'* 
faid Hefiod, ".have placed labour before virtue ; tfie 
wway to her is at firft rough and difficult, but grows more 
/mooth and eafy the farther you advance 1n ft." The 
,nian who proceeds in it with fteadinefs and refolution, 
will in a little time find that l< her ways are ways of 
pleafantnefs, and that all her paths are peace.'* 

Tp enforce this confider at ion', we may "further obferrc, 
.that the practice of religion will not only be attended 
jyith that pleafure which naturally accompanies thole 

actions 
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anions to which we, are habituated, but with thofe fn* 
pernamerary joys of heart that rife from the confciouf- , 
ncfsof fuch a pleafure, from the fafisfaction of acting - 
Up to the dilates of reafan, and from the profpect of an 
happy immortality. 

. In the fourth place, we may learn from thi9 obferva* 
tkro which we have made on the mind of man, to take " 
particular care, when we are once fettled in a regular 
courfe of life, how we too frequently indulge ourfelves 
in any the moil innocent diverlions and entertainments, „ 
fincethe mind may infenfibly fall off from the relifh of 
virtuous a<Slions, and, by degrees, exchange that pkafure 
which it takes in the performance of its duty, for de- 
lights of a much more infer iour and unprofitable nature* 

The- lail ufe which I (hall make of this remarkable 
property in human nature, of being delighted with thofe 
a&ions to which it is accu domed, is to (how how abfo- 
lutely neceifary it is for us to gain habits of virtue in 
Jhis life, if we. would enjoy th.r plcafures of the next. 
The Hate pf.blifs, we' call Heaven, will not be capable 
of affefting thofe minds "which are not thus qualified 
for it ; we.muft in this world gain a relifh of truth and 
virtue, if we would be able to taite that knowledge and 
perfection which are to make us happy in the next. 
The feeds of thofe fptritual joys and raptures, which are 
to rife up and flourish in ihe foul to all eternity, muft 
be planted in it during this its pre lent ftate of probation. 
In.ihort, heaven is nut to be looked upon only as the 
reward, but as the natural effect of a religious life. 

XV.. Oft Pedantry. 

PEpANTfl*-, in the common fenfe of the word, mcatji 
an abfurd oftentation of learning, «u*d ftiffnefs of 
phrafeology, proceeding from a mif^uided knowledge 
of books, and a total ignorance of men. 
• But I have often thought, that we might extend its 
fignifieation. a good deal farther \ and, in general, apt- 
ply it to that failing which difpoies a perlbn to obtrude 
upon others fubje&s of conversation relating to his cwii 
butinefs, ftudies, or ainufements. . 

In this fenfe of the phrafe, we fliould find pedants in 
every cbarafter a,nd condition of life w Jflftp a i 9t a £l acx 

.. la 33-3348 A«* 
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coat and plain fliitt, we mould often fee pedantry ap- 
pear m an embroidered fuit and Bruffels lace :• inftead 
of being bedaubed with frcuftv we ibould find it breath- 
ing perfumes;, and, in place of a book-.worm, crawling. 
through the gloomy cloifters of an univerfiry, w« ihrtflld . 
majkir in the ftate of a gilded butterfly, buazing t&r&ugfc- 
the gay region of the drawing-rrtom. -* 

Robert Daify Eiq* is a pedant of this lafi fend* 
When he teHs yott thai his rdftes coil twenty guineas s*. 
pair ; that his buttons were the firft of the kt»d > made 
by one of the naoft eminent artifb in Birmingham'; that 
bis buckles were procured by means of a friend -at §*** 
ris, and are the exac*b pattern of thofe worn by the 
Corated'Artois; thatt the loop of his ha* was of bU 
own contrivance j and has fefcthe fafhion to half a dozen 
©f the fineft fellows in town: when he tlefcants on alt 
the fe particulars, with that imile of Mikcomplaceacy, 
which fits for ever on his cheek, he is as much a pedant 
as his quondam tutor, who recites series from Phidar> 
tefo ftories out of Herodotus, anil talks, for an hour ©H 
the energy of the Greek particles. - 

Bat Mr Daify- is /truck d**mb by, the - approach o£ 
his brother Sir Thomas/ whofc^edautrygoe* a pttth- 
higher* and pours out all the in telHgeneg, of France xmd 
Italy, whehee the young Baronet is j«ft returned, after 
a tour of -fifteen months over all the kingdoms of the 
continent. Talk of mufic, he cuts you (hort with tiue 
biiiory of the fir ft finger ar Naples; of painting, he runs 
you down with adefcription of the gallery at Florence* 
of architecTore^he overwhelms you with thedimenGona 
of St Peters, or the great church at Antwerp ; or, if 

«>u leave the province of art altogether, and 'introduce 
e name of &4*iver or hill, he inftantiy deluges you wi*h * 
the Rhine," or makes you dizzy with the height of JE&* 
na, or Mount Blanc, 

Mifs will have no difficulty of nwning her great a 
to be a pedant, when /he talks all the time of oMnnei 
the compofitlon of the pudding, or the feafoning of 
">ince-pies; or enters into a difquifitien on the^figurt 
the damalk table-cloth, witha word or two- on the thr 
of making one's own linen :, bur the young lady will 
ftjpnrifed when- 1 inform her, that. her own hiftory of 

Thurfda 
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JTirtrfdiy's afferably, with the epifode of Lady DtV 
5 feather, and the digreflion to the qualities of Mr Frizzle * 
the hair- dreiRr, was afcb a piece of downright pedan- 
try. • 

Mrs Caudle is guilty of the fame weaknefs, when fhe. 
recounts, the rmnberlefs wittkifras of her daughter Em- 
my, defcribes the droil figure her little Bill made yefter-' 
day at trying,' on his firft pair of breeches, and informs 
us, that Bobby has got feven teeth, and is. ju(t cutting, 
an eighth, though he will be- but nine months old next 
WeduefiUy at fix o'clock in the evening* Nor is her 
pedantry lefs difguftiug, when (he proceeds to enume- 
rate the virtues and good qualities of her hufband j 
though *his laft (pecies is fo uncommon, that it may, 
perhaps, be admitted into conversation for the fake o& « 
ifBvelry,. 

There is pedantry in every difquifit ion, however ma- 
fterly it may be, that flops tine -general conversion o& 
the comjpay. Wben Sdiut delivers dial fost of lee- 
tire he is apt to get into* sfoough it. is fnpported by tbe* 
meftextenfive information and the cleared diicernmeni,. 
»is ftill pedantry ; and^. while I admire* the talente of 
SHius, I cannot heip beieg unealy at his, exhibition <»§ 
them. feaittitgbt, &fter iupper, Si litis began uponPro- 
teftsmifm, proceeded to tbe IrUh.mai£acre,.went through 
the fterolutifm, dnew the -character of King William, 
rotated- anecdotes of Schombergy and ended at a quar- 
terpaft twelve, by delineating the courfe of the Boyne, 
in-half ^ bumper of port, tipoa nay beil .table * which ri- 
ver, happening to overflow its banks* did in-finite damage* 
to ray coufin Sophy's white fatin petticoat. 

In ihort-^ everything, in -this fenfe of tbe word> i* 
pedantry ,> which, tends to deftroy that equality of co M 
verfatioa which is neceffary to the pei?fe«c~i eafe aad good 
humour of the company. Every one would be itruck 
i -tie u»poUtepefs*«>f that perfon's- behaviour* who 
W help hitnfelf to a whole plate of peafe or (haw- 
ks which fome friend had- lent him for, a rarity in 
beginning of .the fealon. N« w > converfation is one 
nolo good things of which our guells or companions* 
equauy intitied to a fhare, as of any other. --conftU 
it part of the. entertainment ; and it is a* tifcatial a 
• I 3 war 
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want of potitepefs to cngrofs the one as to monopolise . 
the other. 

XVII. Thi Journey of a Pay; a Pi&ure of Human Life. - 

QBidah, the fon of .Abenfina, left the caravan fer a - 
early -it! the morning, and purfued his journey through . 
the plains pi In doit an. He was freib ami vigorous with 
reft j he was animated with hope; be was incited by- 
defire ; he walked fwiftly forward over the valfces, and 
faw the hills gradually riling before hirn* Afrh© pafled . 
along, his ears were delighted with the morning fong.. 
of the bird of paradife, be was fanned by. the laft flut- 
ters of the finking breeze* and fprtnkied with dew by - 
groves of fptces ; he fometimes contemplated -tlie towesr- 
ing height of the oak, monarch of the-*hills ; aiwMotwe- 
times caught the gentle fragrance of the primrofe, ekteft 
daughter of the fpring: all h» ienfes were gratified* . 
and all- care was baniihed from his heart. 

Thus he went on till the fun approached his meridian, . 
and the increafisg heat preyed upon his itrength;<he 
then looked round about him for fome more-corn nxodioBS 
path* He few, on his right hand, a grofve that feemed 
to wave its fhades as a fign of invitation ; he entered ir^ 
and found the coolnefs and verdure irreftlbbJy pleafant. 
He did not, however, forget whither he was travellings 
hut found a narrow way bordered with flowers, which 
appeared to have the fame direction with the main 
voad, and was pleafed, that, by this happy experiment, 
he had found means to unite pleafure with bufinef?, and 
to gain the rewards of diligence without flittering its 
fatigues. He, therefore, ftiU continued to walk for a 
time, without the leaft remiflion of his ardour, except 
that he was fometimes tempted to ftop by the mufic of 
the birds, whom the heat had aflembled in the (hade, 
and fometimes amufed himfelf with plucking the flowers 
that" covered the banks on eithcr^fide, or the frujts t 
hung upon the branches. At laft the green path beg; 
to decline from its firft tendency, and to wind arnon 
hills and thickets, cooled with fountains, and mutfmurin' 
with, wafer- falls. Here Obidah paufed for a time, aM 
began 'to con fide r whether it were longer fafe to ft 
&ke the known and common track * but rememberir 

tfc 
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dot the heat was now in its greateft violence, and that 
the plain was dotty and uneven, he refolved to ptnTue 
the new path, whicli he>fuppofed only to make a few 
meanders, in compliance with the varieties of the ground, - 
and to- end at toil in the common road. 
• Having, thus calmed his .fohcitnde, he renewed his 
pace, though he frfpe&ed that lie was not gaining ground. 
This uneaf ineis of his mind inclined him to lay hold on 
every wewohjecl, and give way to every fenfarion that 
ftright footfr or divert him* . He liftened to every echo, 
be mounted every hill for a frefli profpecl;, he turned 
aiide to every cafcade, and pleated himielf with tracing 
the courfe of a geatie river, that rolled among the trees, 
and watered & large region with innumerable circum- 
VcJotioD&r In these amuf cnaents, the hours patted away 
aaaceoumed, his deviations had perplexed his memory, 
and he knew net towards what point to travel. He 
flood penfive and confided) afraid to go forward left he 
Jbotikl gs wrongs yet confcious that the time of loitering 
was now pad. While he was thus tortured with uncer- 
tainty, .tro^iky was overfpread with clouds, the day va- 
nHhet) from before him, and a fudden tempcfl gathered 
round hi| heid. He was • now roufed by his danger to 
a^qukk and painful remembrance of hte>foHy s he now 
faw how* happinefs is loft when eafe^ is conmfted ; he 
lamented the unmanly impatience that prompted him to 
leek fhelter in the grove, and defpiied the petty curio* 
ftry that led him on from trifle to trifle. While he was 
thus reflecting, the air gr^ew blacker, and a clap of thun- 
der 4>r©ke* his meditation. 

He now refolved to do what remained yet in his 
power, to tread back the ground which he had pafled, 
and try to find fome HTue where the wood might of en 
into the plain. He proftrated himfelf on the ground, 
and commended his life to the Lord of nature. He rofe 
with confidence and tranquillity, and prefled on with 
lusftbrefe his hand, for the beads of the defert were 
in motion, andean every hand were heard the mingled 
bowls of rage and fear, and ravage and expiration ; all 
the borrows- of darknefs and folitude furrounded him-'; 
the winds roared in the woods, and the torrents turn* 
bled from the hills* ... 

Tlw 
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Thus forlorn and diftrefled, he wandered through* 
the wild, without knowing whither he was going, or 
whether he was every momen* drawing nearer lo fafe> 
ty or to deftru&ion^ At length not fear but labour be- 
gan to overcome him ; his breath grew fhort, and hia 
knees trembled, and he was. on the point of lying down 
in fefignation to his fate, when he beheld through ther 
brambles the glimmer of a taper* ' He advanced to- 
wards the light, and finding that it proceeded from th» 
cottage of a hermit, he called humbly at the door> ancb 
obtained admiffion. The old man (et before him -fuch, 
provliions as he had colle&ed for hirafelfy on which O- 
bidah fed with eagernefs and gratitude. . j\ 

When the repait was over* '-Tell nw, faid the her* 
mit, by what chance, thou halt beeo brought hither ; I 
have been now twenty years an inhabitant of the wil*» 
dernefs, in which I nev^erJaw a man before/ Gbidafo 
then related the- occurrences of his journey, without any 
concealment or paUiafcioo* .. r : - . f 

4 Son, faid the hermit, let the, er rows and foSies, the- 
dangers and e&ape of this day, fink: deep into thy .heart* 
Remember, my fon, that huma» life is thejaurijey d# a 
day. We rife in the morning of youth, rail oS vigoa** 
and full of ^expectation *, we fet forward with fpirit and 
hope, with gaiety and with diligence,, and travel on a 
while in the iirait road of piety towards the manfions 
of reft. In a fliort time we remit our fervour, and en- 
deavour to find fame mitigation of our duty, arid fome 
more eafy means of obtatning/the fame end. ' We them 
relax our vigour, and refolve no longer to be terrified 
with crimes at a diftance, but rely upon our own con- 
flancy, and venture to approach what. we refolve never 
to touch. We thus enter the bowers of eafe, and re* 
pofe in the ftiades of feenrity. Here the heart foftens, 
and vigilance fubfides ; we are then willing to enquire 
whether another advance cannorbe made, atld'wliether 
we may. not, atleaft, turn our eyes upon the* gardens of 
pleafure. We approach them with fqruple and hefita* 
tion ; we eater them, but enter timorous and trembling, 
and always .hope to pafs through them wjthout lofmg 
th$$i&4 «f virtue, which we, for a while, keep in our 
fi '^M& to which, we propofe to return. But temp* 

' V- " tatioa 
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ration fucceeds temptation, and one compliance prepare* 
us for another 5 we in time loie the happinefs of inno- 
cencej and folaee our difquiet with fenfual gratifications. 
By degrees we let fall the remembrance of our original 
intention, awd quit the only adequate object of rational 
de&ei We entangle- ourfelves in bufmefs, immerge 
ourfelires in luxwy, and rove through the labyrinths of 
inconftancy, till the darknefs of old age begins to invade 
us* and difeafe *nd anKiety obitru6t-onr way. *VV> 
then look back upon our lives with horrour, with forrow, 
with repentance ; and wtfh, but 'too often vainly wifh, 
that w^ had not forfaken the way? of virtue. Happy 
are they, my ion, who" fhali kaw from thy example not 
todefparhr, but matt remember, that though the day is 
pall, and' fcheW |U»ert|gth *»' waited', ther£ yet remains, one 
eflfapt uii be made ; 'tfear reformation is* never hbpelefs,, 
nteinttere endeavours evef unaffifted j that the wander- 
epmay a*iteffgtfcr€t&rur after aH'ftw erronfs ; and ttrat he 
who implores ftrengtb and courage from above, fhaH 
find : danger and diSWlty give way before him.- Go 
bow., my ion, to'tfey* repofe - f cottrmit thyfelf to the care) 
ef Omnipotence"; and 'when the morning- crib again to 
b^ begin anew, ttty Journey and *ky life.'. 
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J. Defer iption of the Jmptiitheatre of Titus* 
DOsterity admires, and will Jong admire, the awfiil 
f, remains of the amphitheatre of Titus, which fo well . 
deferved the epithet of ColGiTaL It was a building of an 
elliptic figure, ^\e hundred awl fixty-four feet in length, 
and four hundred and fixty-feven in breadth"; founded 
on fourfcore arches; and rifing, with four fucctffive or- 
ders of architecture, to the height of one hundred a'ttd' 
forty feet. The outijde of the edifice was encrnfted with * 
marble, and decorated with ilattaes* The flopes of the 
vaft concave which formed the infide, were filled ami for- 
rounded with ftxty or eighty rows of, feats of marble, co* 
vered with cuihions, and capable of receiving with ea& 
above fourfcore thoufand fpeclatprs. Sixty. four vomito- 
ries (for. by that name the doors were very aptly >diftm> 
guifhed) poured forth the immenfc multitude ; and the 
entrances, paiTages, and flair- cafes, were contrived with- 
fuch exquiftte fkill, that each perfon, whether of the fe* 
natarial, the equeftrian, or the plebeian order, arrived, & 
bis deftined place, without. trouble or confufion*-* 

Nothing was omitted which in any refpeel could be 
fubfervient to the convenience and pleafure of the fpec- 
tators. . They were protected from the fun and rain by 
an anapU canopy, occafionally drawn over their heads. 
The air was continually refre/hed by the playing of 
fountains, and profufely . impregnated by the grateful 
fcent of aromatics. In the centre of the edifice, the 
arena or ftage was ftrewed with the fineft fand, and fuc- 
ceflively afiumed the moll different forms. At one mo- 
ment, it feemecTto rife out of the earth like the garden 
of the Hefperides ; at another, it exhibited the rugged 
rocks and cavern's of Thrace. The fubterraneous pipes 
conveyed an inexhauftible fuppiy of water ; and what had 
jufl before appeared a level plain, might be fuddenly 
converted into a wide lake, covered with armed veflel«, 
and repleniihed with the monfters of the deep. 

In 
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In the decorations of thefe fcenes, the Roman empe- 
tots difplayed their wealth and liberality ; and we read, 
that, on various occafions, the whole furniture of the 
amphitheatre coafifted either of filver, or of gold, or of 
amber. The poet who defcribes the games of Carinas, 
in the character of a fhepherd attracted to the capital by 
the fame ef their magnificence, affirms, that the nets 
defigned as a defence againft the wild beafts were of gold- 
wire ; that the porticoes were gilded ; and that the belt 
or circle which divided the feveral 'Tanks of fpeelators 
from each other, was ftudded with a precious mofaic of 
beautiful ftones. 

II. Xtjltffhus in Weftmbificr Abbey. 

WHeh I -am -in *a- fimous humour, I very often walk 
by myfelf in Weftminfter Abbey ; where the gloom- 
inefs of die place, and the ufe to which it is applied, 
with the folemnity of the building, and the. condition of 
the people who lie in it, are apt to fill the mind with a 
Vmd- of melancholy, or rather thoughtfulnefs, that is not 
difagreeable. 1 7eiterday pafled a whole afternoon in 
the church-yard, the clci iters, and the church ; amufrng 
myfelf with the tomb-ftones and inferiptions which I 
met with in thofe feveral regions of the dead. .Moft of 
them recorded nothing elfe -of the buried perfon, but 
that he was born upon one day, and died upon another ; 
the whole hiflory of his life being comprehended in thefe 
two circumftances, that are common to all mankind. I 
could not but look upon thofe regifters of exigence, 
whether of brafs or. marble, as a kind of fatire upon the 
departed perfons, who had left no other memorial of 
thtmfejves, but that they were born, and that they 
died. 

Upon my going into the church, I entertained myfelf 
with the digging of a grave ; and faw, in every ihovelful 
pf it that was thrown up,' the fragment of a bone or fkull 
intermixed with a kind of frefti- mouldering earth, that, 
fame time or other, had a place in the compofition of 
an human body. Upon this, I began to confider with 
♦ myfelf, what inmtfnerable multitudes of people lay con- 
futed together, under the pavement of that ancient ca- 
Aedral] how men and women, friends and enemies, 

priefts 
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pricfts and iWdifir^^onJk« <uhI pi^endaiw, we*« cf«m- 
fcled amqngft one an«tbcf , aja4 Wended *ogethcp h*tJle 
lame common niafs ; how beauty, Arength* and ycmth, 
with old age, w/eakpeii^ajKi^^fonnit^^y oadiftUiguifk- 
yd in tte tope prc^tfcuou-s,beafc: of matter^ , 
, , After.' b»xi£gr &us .jiqinffltdq thbbgttafe aa gag te ^ %f 
ynortalitj^aj it w*r* in ^tamjsi warmed urmo*e gafr- 
ticularly by the aoeojwx^which I fanl&on fetvral dftfee 
^uonuments which are paired in every quarter of 'that an- 
cient, fabric. Some of them were covered with fuch ex- 
travagant epitaphs, that, if.it wer^poffibte for the d*£ad 
perfon to be acquainted with them, he would blufh at 
tl^e praifes which his. friend* have bellowed upon him, 
. "There are others.fo exceffively modeft, that they -deftrcr 
*^he> character of the4>er&n -deparMd in G*e8fc or Fk- 
trew; and by that m?am ar*» riot tonderftbod ©nee ma 
twelvemonth. In* tlie poetical quarter, I-fb«m*i rlSere 
were poets. who had no m^riurnsats, ami tnommfents 
. which had no poets* I cbferved, indeed, that the' pfre- 
' joat, war had filled th# c&Tircii with many tff thofe unih- 
llabited monuments, wh&hhad;i)eearert{St0d ftythe tflt- 
# mory of rjer{^$,.whpte. bodies wer^pertoptf Irtfirf^d Ai itftc 
"plains of B^nl>^ini, Qrrenndw.bofonToilthetd^ariC >v W* 
I could, apt .but be very much detightad'witli ffcvfcAl 
^modern epitaph^, r wb*ch are wittten- with^reat^g^jte 
.°f expredLun* ani . juftnefs .of thought, and which'tEere- 
fore. dp Jk^mour; to ths living as well as 1& the dead! ;As 
a foreigner is yery apt- to conceive- an idca<3f tht/igfto* v 
ranee ox pqliteneis of. 'a natron frorh" the ^PaWrf -6f* l t#err 
public monumenjtSi andijifcriptkttfi, trky'ifctoifcifbei&k- 
.ir.itted to theperjufalof ini^'^learhm^^d'^etfh^^W- 
fore they are put into e^ecfttkmJ S*r"Clo^^uy*SKWeft 
monument has very often given me great *)ff en ce. In- 
ftead of the brave rough Englifhadrhiral, which was the 
diilinguiihing character of that piain % galknt mar*; lie is 
reprefented on his. tomb by iWfigure of a beafc, dre{ted 
in a long periwig, and repdfmg* hiroftlf 'Upon vifvjt 
cufhioris under tf canopy of itate. , .3WTOfcttf*kfa'1rifi!- 
fwerable to the monument ; forV'mftSe^ o^ : c^l(^r4tS% 
the many remarkable actions he had performed iriMile 
fervice of his country, it acquaints us only*tfich the rnati- 
ner of- his death, in which it was^impoffibie for W»i»*b 

reap 
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! mpafty hon*or. Tfec Dutch, whom we are apt to 
4eJptie -ftwrwant of genius,' <how an infinitely greater 
titifke. in their feuftdings -and worka of this nature, than 
' ** meet -with in dnrfe of o«r own country. The mo- 
numents of their admirals, which have been erc&ed at 
dmfHio cxpRBceV vcpweferit them Hke themiehres, and 
mmedovmd with nrfhral ettowns and naval ornaments, 
wnfc be«odf«l feAoefts of tea* Weed, fte!ts, and cora}. 

I know that entertainments of {bis nature aire apt t9 
-ta&dftrfc and dumal thoughts In timorous minds and 

1 gloomy imagkiatiaas: but, for my own part, though f 
am«lwaysnierious, I do not know what it is to be me* 

. bnchely ;> and-can therefor* take a view of nature in her 

I deep and folenrnfcenos, with the lame pleafkre as in her 
Wokg9f<*Bi drftqjkt&A unussv By theft means, I ten 
improve myffitf Withiobjcft* which others confider with 
^m>ar-m^--Wben Hook upon the tombs of the great, 
cilery emotion of «*y dies in me $ when I read the epi- 
taph* o£<the beautiful, every inordinate denre goes out ; 
when I meet with the grief ofpartnts upon a toiub-ftoneg 
my freo** melts with companion $ when I fte the tomb 

" of the parents thesriefcres, I confider the vanky of griev- 
ing for thofe whom wcmtft quickly follow. When I 
fee kings lying by thofc who depofed them ; when I com 

f fider jbval wits placed fidt by fide, or the holy men that 
divided the world With their contefts and difputes ; I re* 
led with farrow and aftoniitytient on the little compe- 
titions, faAkms, and debate? of mankind. When! read 
*he feverai dates of the tombs, of foment died yefter- 
daj> and feme fix hundred years ago^ I confidet that 
great day when we /hall all of us be contemporaries, an4 
nuke our appearance together* 

IIL The Charafar •/ May Qpun *f Scots. 

*T*0 ril the charms of beauty, and the utmoftf elegance 
of external fornl, Mary added thofe kccompKffiments 
)which render their hnpreffion irrefi ft ib}e; Polite; affable* 
fafianatiii£* iprightly, *ad capable of fpeaking and <tf 
writing with equal cafe and dignity. Sudden, however, 
tod violent in all her attachments, becaufe her heart was 
warm an d unfufpictoufc Impatient of contradiction, be- 
caufe (he had been. accuflotned from her infancy to bo 
K, treated 
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treated as a queen. No ftranger, on fom.occafkms*fe6 
diflimulation ; which, fn that perfidious court where fee 
received her education, w»« reckoned among* the noae/^ 
fary arts of government. Not <nfcn6bk to flattery? or 
unconfctoua of that pleafurewitb which almoftevery wo- 
man beholds the influence of her <rwn 'beauty* JTacmeA 
with the qualities that we love, nor with the > talent* that 
we admire, (he was an agreeable woman rather than aa 
iiluftrious queen. ^ . ' . . •. * 

The -vivacity of ifer fptrit, not fufficientlr te**p*ned 
with found judgment, and the warmth of her bean, 
which was not at all times under the reftraint of dtfcm* 
tion, betrayed her-both into errours and mtocrimes^ .To 
fty that lhe was always unfortunate, will hot accent 
for that long and alraoft uninterrupted fucceflknr of. £&~ 
lamities which hefel her; we rnuft likewife add, that 
fhe was^ften imprudent. Her. pajfion for JDamly .was 
rafh, youthful, an4 exceflive. And, though the tiaddm 
tranfitidn to the opposite extreme was the natural effect 
of her ill-requited h?ve, and of his ingratknde, Arfo* 
lence, and brutality ; yet neither thefe, nor iipth well's 
artful addrefs and important fervicer, can juftify herrstt- 
tachment to that; nobleman.- Even <$be manners aa£ the 
age, licentious as they were, are no apology for this un- 
happy pailion,; nor can they induce us to look on tJiat 
tragical and infamous fcene which followed upon it, with 
Jefs abhorrence. Humanity will draw a veil over this 
part of her character, which it cannot approve ? and may 
perhaps prompt fame to impute her anions -to her iitaa- 
tion, more than" to her difpofition; and to -lament -*fce 
pnhappiiiefs of the former, rather than aceule the ^per- 
verfenefs of the latter. Mary's fufferings exceed, both 
in degree and in duration* tljofe tragicardiftretfes whirh 
fancy has feigned to excite forrow and coifimiferution j 
and while we furvey them, Me are apt altogether to £ks 
get her frailties s we think of her tanks with lets indig- 
nation r and approve of our tears, as if they wer« Qmi 
fera peribn who had attained much nearer to pare vir- 
tue, . • •• .,> y - / 

With regard to the queeftts perfon, a ttrcumfta&ce 

not to be omitted in writing the- hiftory of a female 

jeign, ajl contemporary author agree in- aferilwig to 

.. ' . . Mary 
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Maty the ttfraoft' beauty of countenance, and elegance 

efcfliape, of which the human form is capable* Her 
hair was black, though, according to the faihion of that 
age* ihe frequently wore borrowed locks,, and of differ- 
ent <:okn»sv -• Her eyes were a dark gray, her com- 
fcfauDn. way e&quifitely fine* and bet hands and arms re* 
wtrkabljr delicate* both a» to Jthape and colour. Her 
Aature was of aa> height that iafc to the majeftic* Site 
danced, (he walked, and rode, with equal grace. Her 
ftafte lor- raufic was juft ; and ihe botji fung and played 
Jtpon the lute wkh \ uncommon (kill. Towards the end 
of her- life ihe began to grow fats and her long con- 
finement, and the eoldnefsof the houfes in which ihe waa 
•B&prMbmedt brough* on a, rbeumatifm, which deprived 
•heroCtbeufe of Jber limbs, .No man, fays Branfiomty 
'tttr beheld her perfba .without admiration and love, or 
*ffill Aead Aer Kutory without forjovr. - 

' l ' ' IV : . Gharafor if Queen S/izaitth. 

"TpHjtRJuare'few peiionfcges in hiftory who have been 
- more esqpofedrto the calamily of enemje* and the 
sduJatjoj* .of ;frjqndSr« ti^n Queen Elizabeth? and yet 
there ftarccis aay whofe reputation has been more cor- 
<tfcinfy determined, by. the unanimous confent of pofte* 
Jtty* The uwrfaal length pf her adminiftration, and 
tthc ftrong features of her chara&er, were able to ov«r- 
/tome^all prejudices i*iand/ obliging her detractors to ' 
abate m^ch of their inveclives,.and her admirers fome- 
-Waat of their panegyrics, have at laft, in fptee of politi- 
neaifaAions> aad what Js iriore, of religious animofuies, 
-*p<oducedan uniform judgment with regard to her con- 
4 tact.. Her vigour, her conftancy, Jier magaanimitypber 
penetration, vigilance, and addrefs, are allowed to merit 
the ingheft- praties, and appear, not to. have been iurpaf- 
fed by any perfon who ever filled a throne :. a conduct 
left rigorous, lefs imperious, more fmcere, more indul- 
^gent to her people* would have been requifite to form a? 
perfect character. By tjie force of her mind, fhe con- 
trolled all her more active and ftronger qualities, and 
prevented them froft" .running into excefs. Her heroifaaf 
;was exempted from all temerity, her frugality from ava- 
rice, bqr fri$ndfhip from partiality, her enterprize from 
K 2 tw- 
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turtataioy and a varfnambkioir: &e .guarded nm hcrftl*? 
with equal care or equal fuccfe&» from feffcr mnvmitie*)! 
the rival/hip of beauty* the deiire •*" admieotk**, thfc 
jealoufy of love; and the fellies of anger. 

Her fingular talents for government wen founder* 
equally on her temper and en her capacity. 4 - ' End tllA 
with a great command ovtrterftlf, fke ibon obtain«4«ttiI 
uncontrolled afcendam over the pewpk ; and while Ml 
merited all their efteem by her real virtues, (he alfo en- 
gaged their aife&ion by her pretended ones* Few fere* 
reign* of England Jiicceeded to the throne in motreetiili* 
cult cuxumftandes, and none ever conducted thegovem* 
ment with fuch uniform fuccefr and felicity. Though 
unacquainted with the pra&ice of toleration, 4h« tra* 
fecret for managing religious factions, Jfoe prefyt*V& ht» 
people, by ber/uperiour pcudencs, from thofe confofions 
in which theological controversy had involved all the 
neighboufhig nations : and Enough her enemies were tht 
moft powerful princes of Europe, the moft adlirc, the 
moft etterprifmg, the lead feiupulouS, Ore was tfble, by 
her vigour, to -make deep impreffions on Hielr fh**e: bet* 
•wn ^eatne&rmeanwhtle* remaining nntottd>*dan*u*» 
impaired. 

The wife miniftew and brave warrfon* who Jburift* 
td during her reign ibare die praift-of he* futcefs * tat* 
mftead of fefTtning the appknfe due to her* they wialte 
great addition t» it* They ow$4 all of the®, their a& 
vanceinent to her choice ; they were fcfpported by he* 
^conftancy ; and, with all their ability, they were «ev<e* 
able to acquire an undue afCendant over her. In he¥ y 
&mily, in her court, in her kingdom, fee remained *• 
quaBy miftrefs. The force of the tender parens wtfs 
great met ner» but the force of her mind was dill tap* 
rjour ; and the conibat whieh her vi&ory vifibly coft her, 
ferret only to difplay the Hrffinefs of her refolution, and 
the loftmefs of her ambitious fentiments. 

The fame of this princeifs, though "it has fbrtnoonted 
the prejudices both of faction and of bigotry, yet lie* 
fhll expofed to another prejudice, which is more durable, 
becaufe more natural ; and whicji, according to the dl£ 
ferent views in which we ftirvey her, is capable either of 
exalting beyond meafure, or diminiflung, {he luftre of 

her 
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tbisftfwrttxf it*afe jb iWkn tve. contemplate her as a 
*QaHjfe?jf*crafct apt feo be (brock .with the highett admt* 
radon of ber qualities aad extcafive capacity.; but tf e 
iwfc<iifetapt'.^o rcqwe feme mare fo&nefs of di$ofition f 
fa w W/jglii iter ieiutip o&tenpsiy forae of uhofe amiabl* 
W**ktfc$tfe >hy whwh. fetpfex 4* dklinguifliedL But the ' 
tifl^t&Whfcdbof e$i»*ttBg her jT*erit, .is to lay. afide all 
th^gmftdqt^ons-, jaad to confide*- b*r merely as a ra* 
tio^ t»#ifig ^placed 4a awthorky,. and entrufted with th* 
gtwrawaent^of mankind. We *r*»K find it difficult to 
reconcile .enis taaey -to her as a f wife or.a tniftrefs; but 
Ifc^i^tt^litie^fts aic^eneigu, (hough with fome co«iid«r- 
*M* e^tfeeptfttoft* *r© tk* et^eft of uodifputed applauf* 
^!a$f*g?t*|i9*». » . . i - . •. ., - . , . 

^■;V : "^. :}UkW^*}' J^VgnMin of his BoMnkm: ' x 

^H^w^ft$ f*ftfr*d to tefign;ihis kiegdoms ta hi fon> • 
• } Wh^ ibkm»tfcy iu^tabw tot the importance of th« 
t&rja&ioafr? and .to perform this laft a# of foyer eignty 
¥fcrtH&£ii f0i*ial-pcrmffe>a^ might leave an indelible im* 
Pflfs^n 4>^:th^,miTids« J^t^rJ^.of his, iubje&s, but of his 
fccceflbr. With this view, he* called Philip out of Eng- 
l«ldi}^hBRtejtfcft|*e¥iai $oirif)e*.of )m qtfeen y which in- 
PRP$fedr«wi|h faflf drff^wrofc Wu»giffii«> rendered hia* 1 
$i$r*p»4f;U*»b^ ofohe EnglWh left 

feign tso'hope?* of obtai&ing-.the dire^Ion of their affairs. • 
HavjHgratf^Babled the*. ffat$s of. ithdi Low Countries at 
feu&W-aa tha t w «tty: fifth of Qftaber one tksu&nd 
fy# j$BLn$&4 - a*d*&%?&ve,, Gharfes/ealed ^hirofclf ^for ■ 
thqi^ft j#ne i^>thft'chair: ofiftate* on* one (id*: of wbfch > 
»a# fl^C€^jii*ffep> g^o^.the. pjd^fiiis .fitter the queen. ' 
cif iliu&garj* r$g$n* of. t^ Netherlands 3 #** a fpleadid • 
mfak^sA-ibe grandees o£ Spain- andprincas of the«ei&» 
fire ftaotfing behind -hittu ThepreftderK of die council * 
of Flanders, by his som*nand, expMned*inafW/word** • 
fci*uit$n*to3i ia^aUmgthif e^ir^ordjaary Baeetmg*of *he 
-feffes*,.- IfcjtojM'rg$;tb& i^r^m^z fi£^o%Sm%ion t by 
ydwk Qm*te* fu^n4e£^oi;9 &\& far* -.BhiKg* att* bifctei* 
^©ri^ Jur)^i4i<^i fl&d a»tfeorrty, m the itar Cou»» 
triesj|:ab^lying^his fufeje^s there, fronvtheir »ath of al. 
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PhiHp hrt lawful heir, and te fcrve hmt with i the feme 
loyalty and seal which they had naaaifefad, d»ringj4» 
long a conrfe of years, in fupport of his government* m t 

' Charles then rofe from his feat, and, leaning on febe 
lhoalder of the prince of Orange, becanfe he was unable 
to ftand without fupport, he addreflyi himfelf to she toftr 
dience* and, from a paper which he held in his hnndrte 
order toaffift his memory* he recounted wkhcKgMj* 
bat without oftcntation, aU the great things wbicV h* 
kad undertaken and performed feice thecommeneeowar 
•f ht» admtatftrationv He obferved, that, from tbHevcn* 
(tenth year 6f his age, he had dedicated all h* thongl**- 
s*d atttntkin to public obje&s, referring no portion o£~ 
Ms iiqac for the indulgence ofvhts>caieV and Vc^ itik dS a y 
the enjoyment of private pleasure?* shati either* far* fear 
«ifie or hoftile manner, he<hadtifintd Germany sin* 
tintesy Spain* fix times, France fonr tunes, Italp-farate 
trmts, the Low Ca«itms ten tinfes* Engktnd twicfc* A? 
fete* as often* afcdhad raade^ctomrojlagc* fey taarfbat*. 
^while his health jrttmittod htnvte difcWge hk dtttf^ 
and tfeenqgonr of Us nonAHnjuro'was o^«l ki-anyd* 
vrrtc; to. the arduous ofitoe >q£ gowning; fneb 
4eW<tertmioiH>-te^ Jafousy * 

-^x^^to^^bJip^^^^i n*w* wifcfelm beafehi 
^wkenv and hh ^rigour* c&kanfled hy /the rage ^f-as^i» 
^wabUrdiftcrnpw:> lik gro*W£ iafinnkJe* adaoniibejfi 
Urn to retire ^ nor was he fo fond of ittgamg a*** ac* 
JB»*fcfeeptrein»an itone4^athe^rwhkfc«a*rioloi^err 
*M* tborotrtifr h»f«b>3#, ?or i&stnderahcft^ &$&& 
tfa**, thft&ufi of i fcterergrx wiornuo* toitfc difetf&s an* 
jjeatceAjfr haJf ajtve^ Jae gawc then* one tn*h* .pitoc e£ 
life}* ac*aft6m<»£ alwury t<rgDTC'av and who rfddfcdVttt ■ 
like *ig*utr of youth, a& the attention and &#ac«iy erf 
auuMrer^ai^.^^t% cbangrt^cfwt&^faloajgnd^ 
nroiftr^i^hlrtadco»ntitt©d avf7nate^era>orta;ge« 
«emmpnt, Wife WinJet 4 the p j e ffu r e^ of fo many an&great: 
mffah^^aateiidfl: thgattenlfei* which he had htfinrOfalfr 
ged'togive them, h« had either^neg^f^'orinj^^-aa^ 
#fch«4&}e^ hettow nr^^ fbigivmer* tititat^ 

fbc his pat*,, he ihould ever retain* grattifeL fenfeoi 
thek fidelity and attachment* and would carry tfc* *»■ 
mcnah»atfro£ k along -s^iiim; to ^ 

**** • * treaty 
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tam &hblkfrmdlmakltmkm, ai^tt'ttthertellivc* 
mojk&rd&hk ferrieei * aad, tif his lafr prayer* tfc Al* 
aigtayOc^w^ttld^ur forth Us a*atni wifltf* *br 

^litt^. wnifeig'tcw»^d4.PhilipV wfiofttt on fab-feme* * 

k^0tfa^£^Irii^4dd^ **nld ha*e 

l«n>;jti^^e to rnsf^tmoqron thai aococmt; out: 
mowv^witcn -IrdhitrtaiiiJf «fign tojron'wfeat I might. 
iflffetrtiHbretaHfceeV I ma? weir expeft die wanmlt ex*- 
prtftoi^of tkanfcf on y©urpart. With- thefc, hovtarer* 
lidifpenfe?; atutftortl confider yrar concern for the wei* 
ArieOTfaaWiifa^ as the heft- 

a*4*neil?«ttei**Me te&ntonij ofc>y«*r gratitude or me. 
Jdk i^wisri^oW^lby aiWMt aadivotuows adminiftra*- 
*io^'*«/>iiK^the gm ttowi itt ttr > proof which 1 lias day 
f^rsf/oty ipatsraalstfedio** and-to aemoaftraie that' 
jaoritfe^ertkf j»£thB Lrepofe in yon. 

jfyelh ^ taajawaohhte regard At ttiigkm ? maintain dMr 
fiitbeiie'&ifkjn te^mky j,lt*<hetfaW» if your conn* 
«|ite flOf^ipif^mr^XM; eacwxacknoron; the tight* 
ttd^wvih«e««tf ^a^fidDfie; Jtnd, if the time ihaH ever 
t*sm*i*Usiii ytoi&ail wiM to^Qjoy^ trajtfaiitUfty o£ 
|lh«c4ke^jna97C« have ^ibn y endowed with fuch 

stnatek tei«fei5k>n :at»if gift up mine t* yoo.'* 
v ^ roca, wCharkt had nnrfcedibi* long. addfcfr t* 
iiitfttiifeel*'^ he funk into^ 

4teoiiaW*xtt^^ to faint -with the fatignej L 

4f fotiirmn^Axtmcw€iiwtf fefcrtu During hi&difcomrfer; * 
{fce^j&okasidience mefesedimo te^ars ; fome* f rom admi* 
tWW^of' his^BMignaiAnity ; others, fe&ensd-by tfte*** 
f*eJ5t»* o£ tenderaefs, towards his ion and of love t^ 
lj» people;; and all were afitdlcd with the deeped for* 
mm atJfcfing a foveteign, who had dtitinguifhed the Ne- 
therlandsy his native, cotmtry, vfith :partrcula& marks of 
kuxegard and attachment. 

* . • A»*eirwee^5 thereafter, Charles*' in an afiemfcly «■» 
Ifcf&iplexHuxU anri*witk a ceremonial equally gampouv 
tdtgne&t© trisfim the crowns <»f Spain, irith ail the ler* 
litories degcading. on^thecv bothJai-tha- aldaadin th* 
..~ near 
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Be v world. Of all \ thdfe' vaft poffeffi©ns , Trie referverft 
nothing forhttiifelf but an annual penfionofan hundred 
thouiand- crowus, to defray the charges of hit faihily*. 
and to afford him a-fraalUun*fbr a&s of b«acficoooersuKti 
charity, r /• > < *.. • * •. f .- •. ' 

r-Tbe place 4ie had cho&n for ^Hisiii«lTeaiuW^»ilie^imfer 
- aafierj'O&.&cJinilm* intfec^mwKOfDf f £ftreBiatiut3aj;rtt- 
was feated' in a. vale of nogMad:>e*tqBt>7 watepedr &£*¥ 
fbiall'brftokfc and ftioramdod byrtftng grounds icoviefed 
with lofty tress* Fronrthe natnos^offihVioik as wpttrse^ 
the temperature, of the clii^aidvit wa^c^tntn^the«iaflF 
heald^Lantf'ddictaus&uiltienun Spain* Smnettttosrth* 
befbrecrhi* resignation,- he had* Jem an kmhixa&t tiritbeir 
iDiad&aniMtfapscnrtrtfmfcc^ 

n&datic>n*?;bitt he .gave (IraftipriJcr^rliiat'tte^bijeTaBbti^^ 
buiidikg- &ankl<be< filch as i&tedrhtf ^prefo* fttufciohfr- 
lather than his former dignity,. It coo&ftedioaly ro£-4ia^ 
rooms :.£6ur of them inohe form of friavsieeUsjrw^Qb pa* 
ked walls; the other two, each* twenty, f^ 6$w«,^pero 
hung with brown cloth, andfurniihed ia the"fl>ott ftrnqpW 
manner. They were all; oua kvel with the gpqugfeebs* 
with a:dc>or w cm* fide into 

himfthf.had given .the plan, asttt whia> bebad, fitted wittfe 
various pknu, intending- to cultivate th»ai withhbis Qlw • 
hands* On the other fide; they communicated withr^Ml 
chapel of the monaftery, m which he was to perform ^iki' 
devotions.— Into this humble retreat, hardly &&cieii4r 
lor the comfortable accommodation of a. private gentle* 
man, did Charles enter with twelve dpnjefttes -only. £$fe 
buried there, iniblitudcand filence,, his graadew* fair 
ambition, together- with, all • thofeva^ < p*eje#**Wiisi* * 
during half a century, had- id^rined a»d^gi t^Udt £1% 
nope, filling, every kingdom, in it : *y turns wjth*lift<ttft» 
rour of his arms, and the .dread of b^gfubje&edtfliW* 
power. • '. .•;..•*•. h # • 

VI. JiHtorlamtofVlrtto. * '-•'•? 

- • • ~ . J ' >, "' *"V* 

XTIrtub is of intrinfic value aod^good deierfi^ -atMl rf 
. v mdifpeniable obligation ; not the oreaitare <d wiflj - 
hot neccflary and. immutable ; not locator. tex»itera*jfc 
hut of equal e*teivt and. antiquity wkh tbfcDi*inft;i&h*U> 
.sot a nmfe of ieaiaiion^.buLiiyfiiiaibiigjxiath^ #ub 
f*i . . pendent 
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paxfaat cm power, bat the guide of all power. Virtue 
frthefbtmdation of honour and efteem, and the fourcc 
e**aft beauty, order, and happinefs, in nature* It a 
*hatooaf*r* value on all theotherendowments and qua* 
lities of a reaibnable being, to which they ought to be 
abfolmery Yobfervient ; and without which, the more 
etoinent they are, the more hideous deformities and the 
jmte* eurfe* they become. 

Theufe of it is not confined te any one ftftge of our 
estftence, or to any particular fituation we can he in, 
, te readies through all the periods and circuraftanees 
«f ear bemg< Many of the endowments and talents we 
bow poffeik, and of wbkh we are too apt to he proud, 
wiH ceafe entirely with the prefent ftate ; but this will 
^e «mt omument and dignity, m erery future > rhite t» 
vhieh **• way be removed. Beauty and wk wiH die, 
totaling will vanjili away, and all the arts of life he foon 
fegot 5 but virtue will remain for ever. Tins unites ue 
to&e whole rational creation ; and fits us for conver- 
fing *wi A 19917 orderof fitperiour natures, and for a place 
* wy part of God's works. It procures us the appro* 
taoenand love of ail wife and good befogs* and render* 
them o6ralKe$ and frte^dfc. Bm what k of unf peak* 
i*rf gteater eottfeottcnce is, ;\that it mates God our 
ftwuty ^ffimiktc* and unites our minds to his, and en* 

S» feU Alawfchty power in- our defence. Superiour 
g* of aH ranks are bound by it no left than ourielvc*. 
It has/ d*e fame authority in* all worlds that it has hi 
*K&. The further arty being is advanced- in excellence 
*fiti pttffe&Ioti, the greater is his attachment to it, and 
tBeiHbr* fe'he under its influence. — To fay no more, 
feft the lavr of the whole tmiverfe, it (lands firft in the* 
«*uma*i©it t ©f the Detty, its original is 1ms nature, and it 
kth*twry©bje# that makes him lovely. 

Such is the importance of virtue. — Of what confe- 
rence, therefore, is it that we praclife it ! There is no 
trgument or motive in apy refpeft fitted to influence a 
WRfonabite mrtvd, which does not call us= to this. One 
•vjktiotts dsrpofttton of foul is -preferable to the greateft 
Wftttral accotnplifhments and abilities, and of more va* 
We tfian all the treafures of the world.— If you are 
tilt, then, ftudy virtue, and contemn every thing that 
?♦ can 
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can come in competition with k. Remember, tlwtt no- 
thing elfe deferyes one anxious thought or wi(h. *Rc£ 
member, that this alone is honour, glory, wealth; atrf 
happinefs. Secure this, and you jfecure every things 
Xofe this, and all is, loft. , v .,..-•-. 1 1.* r 

VII. A&drefs /© ^rf. *. "^, * *: 

/YART! thou diftinguiflung attxibttt*andh<Mieqr-€)i r 
.. human kind I who art not only able to imitate; rap- 
ture in her graces, but even to adorn her with graces of 
thiije own i Pofleifed of thee* the Tneaaeft genius. grow* 
deferving, and has a juft demand for a portion e£ otar 
efteem : devoid of thee, die brighteli of pur kkwi He loft 
and ufelefs, and are but poorly diitinguiflned from the 
jnoil defpicable and bale* When we inhabited fofejt&dfe. 
common with brutes, nor trtherwjie known from -them 
than W the figure of our Jpecies r thou tanghteft- a4£d 
^a/Tert the ipvefeignty of our nature, and to aifiune that 
'empire for which providence intended us. Thewfaa-d* of 
"utilities owe their birth to thee ; thoufands of elegancies* 
pleasures, and joys,, without which life ifrfeE would be 
put an ^lpidji^flion* * « . ., ■ •• ; . ; »- 3m 

Wide' and extenfive is the reach %f thy doriuixum*!&fe 
'element is there, either fo violent or fo fufetUe, f&yreU> 
iifg or fo fluggifL as, by the powers ofits aattue^ t$*be 
iuperiour to thy direction. . Thou dreadeA net the- fierce 
impetuofity of Fire, but compelled ks violence to beboth 
obedient and ufefuh By; it thou foftcnfcft the.ftubbom 
tribe of minerals, fo as U> be formed and moulded into 
fliapes innumerable* Hence weapons, armour, coi%; 
and, previous to thefe. and other thy. works, and*' e^r- 
"gies, \hence all. thofe varjfcus tools .and inftrumeitw, 
'which empower thee to proceed to farther end? more-iai* 
cellenL Nor is the fubtile Air lefs obedient to thy.powe% 
whether thou willeft it to be a' minifter to* our pLeafure 
or utility. At tiiy command, itgiveth birth to found*,, 
which charm the foui with al) the powers of hacmonje. 
.Under thy icltruclion, it moves the fliip over fea*f 
while that yielding element, where other wife- we £wt, 
even Water itfelf is by thee taught to bear us 5 the Mail 
acean, to promote that intercourse of nations whkfe 
ignorance would imagine it was deiliucd ta intercept 
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To fay how. thy mfluertc* 3s fcen on Edith, would be 
to rteatch rhe meaneft what he know* already. Suffice 
it but to mention, fields of arable and pafture ; lawns, 
and groves, and gardens, and plantations ; cottages, 
villages, catties, towns ;. palaces, temples, and fpacious 
cities. 

Nor does thy empire end in fubje£s thus inanimate. 
Its power alfo extends through the various race of Ani- 
sals, wia© either patiently fubmit to become thy Haves, 
«r are fore to find thee an irrefiftible foe. The faithful 
dog,ahe patient'ox, the generous horfe, and the mighty 
elephant^ are content ajl to receive their inftrudions 
iromtheev and readily to lend their natural inftincts or 
„ Jtoength to perform thole offices which thy occafions call 
4b»> Ifthere^be found any fpectes which are ferviceable 
when dead, thocu4uggeftcfy the means to inveftigate and 
take them : if any be fo favage as to refufe bemg^tamed, 
•r of natures fierce enough to venture an attack, thou 
tead*s{fe**s toicorn their brutal rage, to meet, repel, 
fairiue* and-conquer. 

jc Sucb^' Artl is thy amazing influence, when thorn 
art em played only on theie inferkmr fubje&s, on natures 
iafaxwastfy «&■ at bed' irrational. But, whenever thou 
dfatfeft a fiibjec* more, noble, . and fetteft to the cultiva- 
ting of Mind itfelf, then 'tisHhou become ft truly amiable 
and. divine, tire ever-flowing fource of thofe fublimer 

; beauties of which no fubjecVbut mind alone is capable.* 
Then *tis . thou" art enabled to exhibit to mankind the 
adnfked tribe of poets and orators, the facred train of 
patriots and heroes, *he god-Kke lift of philofophers and 
iegalators, the forms of virtuous and equal polities, 

. JRhfire: private welfare is mttdt the fame with publie, 
-where crowds themielves prove difinterefted,aftd virtue 
.» made at national and popular chara&erifKc; 
/.tHail ! facred fouroeof ail thefe wonders ! Thyfelf in- 
,fbu&«*e to praife thee worthily! through Vhom,what- 
Jfirenwe^o, is done with elegance 1 and beauty; without 
;whtfrn,- what we do is' ever graeejefs and deformed.-*- 
♦#enerable f»ower ! by what name ihall I addrefs thee ? 
t 'Shall I call thee Onanient of mind> or art thou more 
4Cnfty Mind itfelft 'Tis Mind' thou art, moft perfefc 
Wted : na* rude, untaught ; but fair and polifted. In 
<**' . .* fuck 
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foch thou dwelleft $ of fuch thou art the fof m i nor is if 
a thing more pofiible to feparate thee from fuch, than i* 
would be to faparate thee from thy own e^ifijupe. . 

Vlli Ft*tUrj+ 

tTLATTERY is a manner of conversation verj Ihapurffi 
* ra itfelf; but beneficial to the flatterer. 

If a flatterer is upon a public walk with yaw, f ,De 
tut mind," fays he, " how every-one'seye is itpoayoxu 
Sure there is not a man in Athens, that is Jaken fp mudb 
notice of. You had juitice done you yefterday in the 
portico. There were above thirty of us together; and, 
the qdeftion being darted who was the moftcpn Oder able 
perfon in the commonwealth — the whole company *fm 
of the fame fide. In fhort, £ir, every esse made fam> 
liar with your name. He follows this whiiper with* 
thou/and other flatteries of the fame nature. 

Whenever the perfon to whom he would make his 
court begins to fpcak, the fycophant begs the company 
io be filent, molt impudently praifes him to his. face, if 
fa raptures ail the while he talks, and, as fooa as he ha$ ' 
done, cries our, That is perfectly right ! When bis* pa* 
tron aims at being witty upon any man, be is ready to . 
burft at the fmartueis of his raillery, and ftops bis meutk 
with his handkerchief that he may not laugh out. It 
he calls his children about him, the flatterer has a pocket* 
fut of apples for them, which he diftribiites among them 
with a great deal of fondjiffs, wonders to fee fo many 
fine boys, and, turning about to the father* telb him thejr 
are all as like him as they can ft are. . 

When he is invited to a feaft, he is the firft man that 
calls for a gi< ^ of wine, and is wonderfully pleafed with 
the delicioufnefs of the flavour ; gets as near as pofiible 
to the man of the houfe, and tells him with much cos* 
cern that be eats nothing himfelf. He (ingles out fome 
particular diib, and recommends it to the reft oT the com- 
pany for a rarity/ He defires the matter of the feaft to 
fit in a warmer part of the room,' begs him to take more) 
care of his health, and advifes him to put on a fupenau- 
merary garment io this cold weather. He is in a ciofe 
whtfper with him d»rin£ the whole entertainment,, and 

kat 
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hsts neither eyes nor ears for any one elfe m the com- 
pany. 

If a man fhoWs him his houfe, he extols the architect, 
admires the gardens* and expatiates upon the furni- 

ae. if the owner is grofsjy flattered in a pi&ure, he 
flitrSri the ^afriter^ ahd, though he difcovers a gre*t 
Ckenefs in it, Citibf rib 'meins allow that it docs juftiee 
& tlrc <fin|i&uV— In Th^rf, his whole bufmefc is to in? 

Stiateftimfelf with thofe who hear bim, and to wheedle 
m out of'their'fenfes. 

IX,. TJm abfcnt Man. 

J^EwAlcas 'comes down in the morning: opens his 
* dtfor to go out ; but (huts it attain, becanfe he per- 
terf es^e Tjasnis night- ca£ oh; and, examining himfelF 
further,' finds that he is but half-fhaved, that he has f hick 
his fword on Ms right fide, that hi§ ftockmgs are about 
his heeh, and that his fhin.is o*er his breeches. 
When he is dreffed", he goes to court ; comes into the . 
. flrawlng-Tob*m ; arid, walking upright under a branch 
x>f candlefticks, his wig is caught up by one of them, 
tMTttn^t dangling in the air; All the courtiers fall a- 
bu^nt/^Ut Menalcas'laugris louder than any of them* 

Sdlocrcs "about for' die pei fori that is the jeft of the 
nttSfly:' Coming down to the court-gate, he finds a 
*&0ti VWch, takrng for his ownj he whips into itj 
Stiff \fteV coachman dfives oftV not doubting but he car* 
lH§ l fo& xnalter. As/foon as ne ftops, ]V£enakas throw* 
MinTeli^out of the coa6h, crofles the court, afceiids the 
ftajr-cafe, and runs through all the chambers with- the 
^a^ft'Fahitti^riiy; t'epbfes himfelf on a ceuch, and fan* 
cWif^ftmfeff^ itiiome. ' 'The matter qf the houfe at lall 
<f(flnes, Srfc 'Menalcas riles' to receive hini| and defireS 
tSth to fit dbwit. He talks, mufes,' and then talks again* 
The gentleman of the houfe is tired and amazed. Me-. 
rialcas is* lie" lefs fo ; but! is every moment 'in hopes thajt 
ffe'ta^rtinerit gueft will" at laft end his tedious^ viiifc 
Nfl^t dome's Dn; wheh Menalcas is. hai dly convinced. * 



, he 'is flaying at. backgammon, , he calls for, a 

Wt ghtfs of wine and water. It is his turn to throw. He 

•n&* the" box in tirie hand, anclliis.glafs m the other;. and, 

temg extremely dry and unwilling to lofe time, he fwal* 

L - " IP*'* 
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lows down both the dicey *nd at die fame time thrown 
liis wine into the tables. He writes a letter, and flings 
the fand into the ink-bottle. He writes a fecond, and 
jniftakes the fuperfcription* A nobleman receives one 
of them/ and, upon opening it, reads as follows ; ** I 
would have you, honeft Jack, immediately upon the ne* 
ceipt of this, take in hay enough to, ferve the winter.* 
liis farmer receives the other, ami is amazed toTee ia 
it, " My Ljord, I received your Grace's commands." 

If he is at an entertainment, you may fee the pieces 
Of bread continually mnki plying round his plate :. 'tis 
true the company want it, as well^as their knives and 
„fbrks, whicji Menajcas does not let them keep long; 
Sometimes in a morning he puts his whole family m a 
liurry, and at Jaft goes o&t without being able to it*f 
ibr his coach or breakfail j #nd, for that day, you may 
fee him in, e*ery part of the town, except the very place 
•where he ,had appointed to be upon bufmefs of impor- 
tance, . _ ' - 

You would often take him far every tiling* that he Is 
Hot— For a fellow quite flu pid, for he hears nothing* 
for a. fool, for he talks to himfelf, and has ,a hundred 
grimaces and motions with his head which are altoge- 
ther involuntary ; for a proud Jrtan, for he looks foil nif* 
on you, and takes no notice of your fahitmff liim. The 
truth of it is, his eyes are open, but he mates ne ufe trf" 
them, and neither fees you, nor any man, nor any thing 
cife. He came once from his counrry-houfe, and his 
own footmen undertook to rob him, and Jucceeded* 
They held a flambeau to his throat, and bid him deliver 
his pflrfe. He did fo ; and coming home, told hie 
friends he had been robbed* They defire to know the 
particulars — " Aik my fervants," faid Menalcas; " for 
fhey were with me.''' 

#. The MwA. m • • 

APoo« monk of the order of St Francis came Into* 
the room to beg fomething for his convent. ' The 
moment 1 caft my eyes upon him, I was determined 
trot to give him a Tingle fous ; and accordingly 1 put ray 
'urfe into my pocket — buttoned it up — fet myfelf* 
tie more upon my centre, and advanced up grave lyti> 

him : 
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M»: there was fomethtng, I fear, forbidding in my look i 
} hare his figure this moment before my eyes, and think 
there was that in it which defer ved better. 

The monk, as I judged from the break in his tonfiire, 
a few featterid white hairs upon his temples being all 
that remained of it, might be a bant feventy— but front 
his leye&y and that fort of firt which was in them, which 
feemed more tempered by courtefy than years, could bo 
bo more than fixty — Truth might lie between— Ho 
was certainty fixty* five ; and the general air of his coun- 
tenance*' notwithftanding fomething ieemed to have been 
planting wrinkles in it before their time, agreed to the 
account ' ( 

k was one of tbofe heads which Guido has often 
painted -*-mild, pale— -penetrating '; free from all com* 
non-place ideas of fat conteotcdignorance looking down- 
wards upon the earth— It looked forwards ; but looked 
as if it looked at fomething- beyond this world* How? 
one. of his order came by it, Heaven above, who let if 
fell upon a monk's fhoulders, be ft knows : but it would 
hare fuited a BramtB ; and had I met it upon the plains 
of Indoltatt, I had reverenced in 

The reft of his outline may be* given in a few ftrokes* 
one might put it into the bands of any one- to defign ^ 
for it was neither elegant not etherwife, . but as charac- 
ter and' exprcifion made it fo. It was a thin, fparqrfbrnv 
fomething above the common fize, if it loft not the 
#iHn<£H6n by a bend-forwardV in the figure-^— but itr 
was the attitude of intreaty % and, as it now ftands pre- 
fect to my imagination, it gained more than it Joft by 
it. ' • 

When he bad entered the room three paces, he flood 
ftill ; and, laying his left hand upon his Breaft (a flender - 
white ftaff with which he journeyed being it| his right) 
—-when I had got*clofe up to him, he introduced him- 
felf with the little ftory af the wants of his convent* and 
*he poverty of his order— and did it with f fo ftmple a, 
grace— ant! fuch an air of deprecation was 'there in the ' 
whole caft of his look and figure*— I was bewitched not 
to have been ftruck with it——— 

— A better reafon was, I had pre-detcrmined not to 
five him a ftngle fous. 

* L* 'Tit 
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'TIs very true, faid I, replying to a caft upwards 
with his eyes, with which he had concluded his addrefs 
—'tis very true— and Heaven bethelr refource who have , 
no other but the charity of the world ; the flock of which, 
I fear, is no way fufficient for the many 'great claims 
which are hourly made upon it. 

As I pronounced the words great, claims y he, gave a 
flight glance with his eye downwards upon the fleeve of 
his tunic— ^1 felt the full force of the appeal — I acknow- 
ledge it, faid I — a coarfe habit, and that Jwt once in 
three years, with meagre diet — are no great matters; 
but the true point of pity is, as they can be earned in 
the world with fo little induftry, that your Order mould 
wifh to procure them by prefling upon a fund which is 
the property of the lame, the blind, the aged, and the 
Infirm : thfe captive who lies down counting, over and 
over again the days of his afflictions, languiflies alfo for 
lys fhare of it ; and hacU yon been of the order of mercy 
in (lead of the order of St Francis, poor as 1 am, conti- 

t mied I, pointing at my portmanteau, full cheerfully 
Ihould it have'been opened to you for the ranfom of the 
•unfortunate. The monk made me a* bow. — But, re- 
fumed I, the unfortunate of our own country, furely, 
hav$ the fifli rights ; and 1 have left thousands in dit 
trefsppon the Englifh fliore The monk gave a cor- 
dial wave with his head — as much as to fay, No doubt, 
there is mifery enough in every corner of the world, as 
well as within our convent-— —But we diftinguifti, faid 
I, laying my hand upon the fleeve of his tunic, in return 
for his appeal — we difriuguHh, my good father, betwixt 

* thofe who wifli only to eat the bread of their own labour 
~and thofe who eat the bread of other people^,, and 
have no diner plan in life, but to get through it in Both 
and ignorance, for tke lovs of God. 

The podr Francifcan made no reply : aheclie of a 
moment paifled acrofs his cheek, but could not tarry- 
Nature feenfced to have done, with her reientments in htm; v 
he (bowed none— 4>ut letting hi$ ftaff falj within bis arm, 
he prefted toth his hands whli reffgnation tippn his 
breaft, and tfetire*d. 

My heart (mote roe the moment he lhut the dooiW- 
Pftaw I faid % with ah air of cardeiTnefs, three Tev^U 

tiroes 
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i rimes— Bat it would not do: every ungracious fyllable 
I had uttered, crowded back into my imagination. I 

"• reflected I had no right over the poor Francifcan, but to 
-deny him.; and that the pan i foment of that was enough 
to the difappointed, without the addition of unkind lau- 

fiage — I confidered his gray hairs — his courteous figure 
emed to re-enter, and. gently afk life what injury he* 
Had done me ? and why I could ufe him thus*?— 1 would- 
Save given twenty livres for an advocate— I have be* 
haved verj illy faid I within my (elf r but I have only- 
jult fet out upon my travels, and fhali learn better man-- 
1 ners as I get along, 

* XL Otk the Htad.drefs oftfo Ladies. ^ 

THbre is not fo variable a thing in nature as a ladyV 
* tisad-drefs,: within roy-own memory, i have known- 
it rife and faty above thirty degrees. About ten yeari 
ago it.fliot up to a very great height, infomuch that thp 
female part of our fpecies were much taller than the 
men. The ipvomen* were of fnch an enormous ftature,. 
tfiat ' we appeared as grasshoppers* before them/ At 
pfefent the wholp iex is in a manner dwarfed and. llirurik 
into a race of beauties, that, feen* almoft aootber fpeciee. * 
t remember feveral ladies who were once very near fe- 
ven feet high, that at prefent want foaie inches of fiv^ 
1m>w .they came to be thus curtailed, I cannot learn \ 
whether tbe whole fex be at prefent under any penance 
wfoich we lenow nothing of, or whether tfcoy have cafl: 
their head-drefles in order tbf urprife u$with foinething; 
in that kind which (hall be entirely new ; or whether 
forae of the tallefl of the fex, being too cunning for the 

. reft/ have. contrivedjhis meftood to make themfelves ap- 
pear fizcable, is ftill a. fecret ; though- 1 find moil are of 
opinion, they are at prefent like trees, new lopped and 
pruned, that wHl certainly fprout up and flour rfh with 
greater heads than before. Fpr .my own part, as I do 
not bve to he infulted by wonTen who are taRjr than 
inyfeif, I admire the fe* much more in their prefent' 
humiliation, which has reduced them to their natural ' 

^ dimenfions, titan when they had extended their perfons,. 
9ad lengthened themfclves out into formidable, and gi- 
.gauric figures. Iain not for adding -to tlte beautiful- 
L'3.;* edi&V' 
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edifices of nature,, nor for raifmg afty whimfeal -fbpe*- 
#ruc"lufe' upon' her plans: 1 muft- therefore repeat if* 
that lam highly pleafed with- the coiffure now m fa» 
ftion, and think it Jhows the good fen fe whkh atpre- 
ient very much reigns among the valuable part of ttoe 
fex. . Otie niay obfefve that wonienin all agesr have fa- 
ken mare pains than men to adorn the outfide of their 
heads ; and indeed. I very -much admire, that thofe ar- 
chitects, who raife fuch wonderfbJ ftrudl:ures< oufc of rib- 
bands, lace, and wire, have not been recorded for theiis 
refpeclive inventions. > It. is, certain there have teen, as 
many orders in thefelrirfds of buildings, as in thofe which 
have been made. of. marble; fometimes they rife in the 
ftape of a pyramid; fometimes like a. tower; and fome- 
times' Hie a fteeple; In Juvenal's time, the building; 
grew by feveral orders afcd ftories, as he has very htfe- 
raourouiiy.defcribed it. 

With curls on curl* they build her hfead before, . 

And mount it with a formidable tow'r I •■*"-. 

A giantefs ftie feems ;, but look behind, * : 

And then {he., dwindles to the pigmy krad> 
But l^do not remember, in- any part of*ray, reading* that* 
the head-drefs afpired to fo* great an extravagance as>ifi 
the fourteenth, century ; whea it was buik up in a couple * 
of cbnes or fpires 7 which ftood fo-exceffively high on each » 
fide of the head, that a -woman, who was but a -pigmy 
without her head-drefs, appeared like a Coloflus upon . 
putting it on. M^niieur Paradin feys* " That thefe 
** olo>f afhioried fontanges, rofe an ell . above the head $ 
** that they. were pointed like fteeples> . and had long 
** loofe pieces, of crape fattened to the tops r of theta*. 
*< which, were cutiouCLy.Vriftged, and httffg down their - , 
*' backs like ^earners." 

. The women- might poffibly have carried this Goth'wu 
building much -higher* had not a famous -monk* Thomas- 
Connie" by name, attacked it with great Seal and re- 
folution. This holy man travelled from place to place 
♦ to preach down this monftrmis coovmocle v.and fccceetted 
f© well m it, that, as the. magicians faroficed their books 
to the flames upon, the preaching of an apoftlc, many of ' 
the women threw down their head-drelTes in the middle 
©f his fertnocy and made a bonfire. of them within figjfet 
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ef the pulpit* He* was fo renowned, as well for the fanc- 

- tity of his life as his manner of preaching, that he- bad - 
often a congregation, ,6f twenty thoufand people ; the 
men placing themfelves ou the one fide of his pulpit, and 
the women on the. other, they appeared, to ufe the fv- 
militude of an ingenious writer, like a foreft of cedars 
*n*th their heads reaching to the clouds. ^ He fo warm* 

i ed and animated the people againft this monftroos dr- 
liament, that iti lay under a - kmd of perfecution ; and 
^whenever it appeared in public, was pelted down by the 
^rabble, who: flung ftones at the perfons that wore it. .' 
.fiat, notwithstanding this p&odfgy vanilhed whiJe^tbe 
preacher was among. Uiem, . it began to appear again . 
ibipfc joao^iths after, his departure, or, to tell it in Mon- 
iieuf Paradin'* own words, " The women, that, like 
.**fnaUs in a fright, had drawn in their horns, (hot them 
u out again as Toon as the danger was over." ,This ex- 
travagance % of the womens bead- dre fifes in that age Is 
taken notice .of by Monfienr d'Argentre* in the hiitory ; 
of Br«tagne,^ahd by other Jjiftoriaus as well as the per* 
ion I have here*' quoted* . 

- It is.ufoally observed, that. a good^eign is the only 
proper time .for the m aking. of laws again it the exorbi- 
tance of power ; in the fame manner an exceUive head*» 
<kefs may be attacked the moft effectually when the fa- 
•ftion^is aga indite ♦ I do therefore recommend this pa*, 
per to- my female readers by way^ of prevention. 

I would de fire the fair fex *o confidef how impoflihle 
it is for them to add any thing that Can,' be ornamental 
t to what i* already the mafter- piece of nature. The head 
has the moll beautiful appearance, as well as, the high eft 
ilatioo^ jn a-haman figure. • Nature^has laid out alTher 
»t in beautifying the face ; ftie . has touched it -with 
vermilion, planted in it a doabje row of ivory, tnade.it j 
&e feat of fmilesand blufees, lighted it up and enliven* 
*d it with the brightnefs of : the eyes, -hung* it on each 

fiir "~"' 1 'ious organs of fen fe, given it airs and graces 

be defcri^eo 1 , and Surrounded it with fuch 

^de.-pf hair, as fets all its beawtie* in- the 

e light: in tfiort, ihe feems to hare defign* 

"head as the^ cupola to the mefi glorious of her 

I and, ;whe» we load it. wkh fuch a p^e, of fbper* 

' tmmerary 
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immerary ornaments, we de^roy theTymmetry of thc^ 
tiuman figure, and foolilhly contrive to call oft the eye. / 
from great and real beauties^ to' §Juldiib gewgaws r rib- 
bands, and bone lace. 

XII. On tbt grefent and a future State. 

A Lewd Xotwg fellow fcem^^n aged fcermrt gojbjjr 
him barefoot, ** Father," fay* he, «f you are in i 
■tfcry rniferable Condition if there is not another world* *** 
* True, fon,'* jfaid the hermit ; *« but what is thy corHf 
dition If there is? — ]Vfan is a creature defignecf for two* 
different ftates of being, or rather for two different ltres^ 
His* firft life is fliort and tranii«irf ; his fecund perma- 
nent and lafting. The qoeftton We are all eo»cewie*d if* 
ts this,. In which of thele two lives it is our chief inter- 
red to make, ourfelves happy f'. Or, in, other Words>. 
Wlietbei we Jfcould endeavour to fecure toouffelves the 
^leafures and gratifications of a life which is uncertain* 
and precarious, and at its utmoit length of a very ki» 
eonfiderable duration ; or to t .fecure to ourif Ivei.the plea* 
lures of a life which* is fixed and fettled, andVill never 
end !" Every* mao, upon the firft bearing of this que- 
ftion, knows very weltavhkb ftde of it he ought to clofe/ 
with. But, however nght we are in theory, it is pla&it* 
that in practice we adhere to the wrong ilde^of th<r 
queftion. We make provifion fyr thtslfie as though i$ 
-were ne,ver to, have ^an endj and for the other Ktfe, ag* 
though it were 1 "never to have a beginning. - 

Should a ifpirit of fupertour rank,' who is a ftraHger- 
to human nature* accidentally aK£ht upon the earth,. 
and take, a furvey of its inhabitants ; what would his 
notiqns'. of us ^e? Would not he think that we- are a* 
fpecies of beings made, for q€ite. different ends and' pur* 

' pofes than what we really are f Mhil not he imagine* 
that we were placed in this world to get riches and be- , 
hours! Would" not- he flunk that it- was pnr duty, to- 
toil after, wealthy and (ration, .and' title? N*y* would 
not he believe we. were forbidden poverty by threats of" 
eternal puni foment^ and, enjoined to purine cui* plea fares ' 
under pafn of darftnauori ? He would certainly imaging 
that we were influenced by a feheme of duties quite op* 

. pofite to thofe whicb a-re indeed jrefcribed to as* And^. 
• - > ' '-'*"" truly^ 
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ttiSy'y according to fuch an imagination, he rouft con- 
cfode, that we are a fpecies of the mod obedient crea- 
tures in the univerfe ;"tbat we are con ft ant to our duty;, 
and that we keep a fteady eye on the end for which we 
were fent hi then . • * 

But how great would be bis aftonifhraent, when he 
learnt, that we were beings not defigned to exift in this 
tfdrld above threefebre and ten years ; *nd that the 
greateft part of this bufy fpecies fall fliort even of that 
age ? How- would he be loft in horrour and admiration* 
when he mould know that this, fet of creatures, who lay " 
out all their endeavours for this life, which fcarce de- 
ferves ^the name of exiftence, when, I fay, he ihould. 
know that 1 this fet of creatures are to exift to all jteroity 
in another life, for whigh they make no preparations t 
Nothing can be a. greater difgrace to reafon,- than that 
men, who are perfuaded of Yhefe'two different ftates of 
being, mould be perpetually employed in providing for 
a li£e*of threescore and ten years,and neglecting to make 
proviiibn fox that, which ; after many 'myriads of years,, 
will be Itill new. and (till beginning; efpecially when we, 
confider^hat our etideayours for making ourfelves greaf* 
or rich, or honourable, or whatever elfe we place our 
happiaefs in, may aftef "all prove unfuccefsful i whereas 
if we constantly and micerely endeavour to make our- 
felves happy in the other life, we are fure that our en- 
deavours will fticceed, and that we fhall not be {jifap- 
poin ted, of our hope*; 

The following queftion is (tarred by one of the fchool* 
ttjern Suppofing the whole body of the earth were a^ 
great tall of mafs of the fined fand, and that a fingle 
grain or particle of this fand fhould be annihilated ever? 
thoiifand years"? Suppofing then that you had it in 
your choice to be happy all the, while this prodigious, 
mafs of fand was eonluming by this now method until 
there was not a grain of it left, on condition you were 
to be uriferable tor ever after ? or; fuppofing that you 
might be happy for ever 'after, on condition you would 
lie. miferable" until the whole mafs of farid were thus an- 
nihilated at the rate of one land in a thou! and years; 
- Which of tbefe Wo cafes would you make your choice ? 
- It mud be confeffed, to this cafe, ib many .thoufands 
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♦him Hx of their principal citizens with halteffe about their 
necks, as- victims of doe atonement for that fpirit of re- 
bellion with which they had inflamed the vulgar. When 
*is jmeflenger, Sir Walter Mauny, delivered the terms, 
confternatioh and pale difmay were imprefled on every 
countenance.— To a long and dead filence deep tigto 
and groans fucceeded, till Euftace St Pierre getting up 
to a little eminence, thus addrefled the aflfemblyr— - 
4( My friends, we are brought to great (traits this day. 
We mud either yield to the terms of our cruel and en- 
snaring conqueror, or give up our tender ^infants, our 
wires, and daughters, to the bloody and brutal lofts of 
■the violating foldiers. Is there any expedient left, 
whereby we may avoid the guilt and infamy of deliver- 
ing up thofe who have fuffered every mifery with yoo, 
on the one hand, or the defolation and horrour of a lack* 
ed city, on the other ! There is, my friends ; there it 
tone expedient left ; a # gracious, an excellent, a godlike 
expedient ! Is there any here to whom virtue is dearer 
than life ? Let him offer himfelf an oblation for the 
fafety of his people ! "He fliall not fail of* a bleifed ap- 
probation from that power, who offered up jus only Son 
for the falvation of mankind.'* He Tpoke ; — bpt*n unt- 
*erfal filence enfued. — Each man looked around: ffcr the 
example of that virtue and magnanimity which all wHh- 
ed to approve in^themfelves, though they wanted the re*^ 
iblution. At length St Pierre rcfumed, ** I -doubt not 
but there are many here as ready, nay more zealous, of 
this martyrdom than 1 can be'j though the ftation to 
Which I am raifed by the captivity of Lord Vienne,' 
imparts a ri^ht to be the fir ft in giving my life for your 
fakes. I give it freely ; I give it cheerfully. Who 
com*s next?" ." Your fon," exclaimed a youth not yet 
come to maturity. — " Ah, my child !" cried St Pierre j 
** I am then twice facrificcd. — But, no: I have. rather 
fcegotten thee a fecond time* ,Thy years are few, but 
full, my fon. The victim of virtue has reatheJ the ut- 
moft purpofe and goal of mortality. Who next, my 
friends ? This is the hour of heroes." — '• Your kinf- 
man," cried John de Aire. " Your kin'fman," cried 
James Wiffant. u Your kinfman," 'cried Peter Wiifanr. 
~— " Ah r" exclaimed Sir Wafcer Mauny, burding in- 
to 
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to tears, " Why was not I a, cirheen of : Calab-! t ' The 
fixtb. victim was ftillwaitting, but was -quickly fupplied 
fcyfor from numbers who were now emulous of /bennor 
ttiDgan example. The. keys of the city were then de- 
feased-. tQ&r Walter. lie took ibe fix prifoners into 
fet&cufiedy ; then ordered the gates to be openedy and 
gave charge to his- attendants to conduct the remaining 
citizens, with theic families^ -through the camp of the 
J^nglife- .Before they departed, however, they defired 
permiffion to take their Jail- adieu of their deliverers.*— 
What a parting! what a fceue ! Tliey crowded, with 
their, wives and children, about St Pierre and his fel- 
low-prifoners. They . embraced } they clung around; 
taeffejl proitrate before them. They groaned 5 they 
W£pt aloud ; and the joint clamour of their mourning 
paued the gates of the- city, -and was heard throughout 
the. Enghfh camp. — The English, by this time, were 
apprifed of what pafled within Calais. They heard the 
voice of lamentation, and their foul* were touched "with 
CQtnpoflion. Each of the foldiers prepared a portion of 
his owu< victuals to welcome and entertain the half- 
fcmtfbfid inhabitants; ami they loaded them with as. 
much a* their prefent weakness was able to bear, in or- 
der to fupply them with fuftenance by the way. At 
length. St Pierre and his fellow-victims appeared under 
the conduct of Sir Walter and a guard. All the tent* 
of the Englifh were inftautly emptied. The foldiers 
poured from all parts, and. arranged tltemfelves on each 
fide, to behold* to contemplate, to admire, this little 
band of patriots as they patted. They bowed down to 
them on all fides.. They murmured their applaufe of that 
virtue, which they could not -but revere even in enemies; ^ 
and they regarded thofe ropes which they had volunta- 
rily affnmed about their necks, as enfigi.j of greater 
dignity than that of the British garter. As foori as they 
had reached the prefence, " Mauny,*' fays the monarch, 
" Are thefe the principal inhabitants of Calais ?" — 
u They are," fays Mauny : " they are not only the 
principal men of Calais, -they ire the principal men of 
France, my Lord, if virtue has any fhare in the act of 
ennobling/' u Were they delivered peaceably," fays 
Edward? " Was there no refinance, no commotion 
M anion 0. 
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among the people V 9 " Not iu the leaft, my Lord ; the 
people would all have periflied, rather than have deliver- 
ed the leaft of thefe to your Majefty. They are felf- 
delivered, t felf-devoted, and come to offer up* their in-* 
e dim able heads as an ample equivalent for the ranfom 
of ihoufandfc" ' Edward was fecretly piqued at this, re- 
ply of Sir Walter ; but he knew the privilege of a Bri- 
tiih fubjeet, and fupprefled his refentment. " Expe- 
rience," fays he, " has ever mown, that lenity only 
i'ei ves to invite people to new crimes. Severity, at times, 
is indifpenlibly necefTary to compel fubje&s to fubmif- 
iion by punifhment and example. Go," he cried to an 
officer, " lead thefe xnejf to execution.** 

At this inftant a feujrd of triumph was heard through- 
out the camp. The -Queen hadjuft arrived with a power- 
ful reinforcement of gallant troops. Sir Walter Mauny 
ilew to receive her Majefty, and briefly informed her of 
the particulars* refpecling the fix victims. 

As foon as fhe had been welcomed by Edward and 
his court, fhe defired a private audience. — "' My Lord/! 
faid (he, u the queftion I am to enter upon, is not 
pouching the. lives of a few mechanics — it refpe&s the 
honour of the 'EngUfh nation ; it refpects the glory of 
my £dward, any hufband, my king. — You think yoo 
have fentenced fix of your enemies to death. No, my 
Lord, they have fentenced themfelves ; and their exe- 
cution would be the execution of their own orders, not 
the orders of Edward. The ft age on which they would 
/ufter, would be to them a ftage of honour, but a ftage 
of ihame to Edward ; a. reproach to his conquefts; an 
indelible difgrace to his name.-r-Let us rather difappoint 
jhefe haughty burghers, who wifh to invert thcmfelves 
"wXth glory at our expence. We cannot wholly, deprive 
them of the merit of a facrifice fo nobly intended, but 
we may cut them (hort of their defires ; in the place of 
^that death by which their glory would be coniumroate, 
let us bury them under gifts ; let us put them to confu* 
fion with applaufes. We fliafl thereby defeat them of 
.that popular opinion, which never fails to attend thofe 
who flitter in the caufe of vir$ue.'%— " I am convinced}, 
ijou have prevailed. Be it fo/* replied Edward : « Pre- 
sent the execution > have them inftantfy before us.*V 

They 
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They came ;, when the Queen, with an afpect and ac- 
cents diiFofing fweetnefs, thus befpoke them: — " Natives 
of France and inhabitants of Calais, ye have put us to a 
vaft ex pence of blood and treafure in the recovery of our 
juft and natural inheritance : but you have -a&ed up to 
the "bed of an erroneous judgment ;. and we admire and- 
honour in yon that valour and virtue, by which we are 
fo long kept out of onr rightful pofleflions. You noble 
burghers i* von excellent citizens ! though you were 
tenfold the enemies of our perfon and our throne, we 
can feel nothing on our part, fave refpeel and affection 
for you. Yon have been fufficiently tefted. We loofe 
your chains ; we fnatch you from the fcafFold ; and we 
thank you for that leflbn of humiliation which you teach 
us, when you (how us, that excellence is not of blood', 
of title, or ftatioh ; — that virtue gives a dignity fupe- 
riour to that of kings ; and that thofe whom the Al- 
mighty informs with fentiments like yours, are juftly 
and eminently raifed above all human diftinclions. You 
are now free to depart to your kinsfolk, your country- 
men, to all thofe whofe lives and liberties you have fo 
nobly redeemed, provided you refufe not the tokens of 
our efteem. Yet we would rather bind you to ourl elves, 
by every endearing obligation ; # and for this purpofe, 
•we offer to you yoilr choice of the gifts and honours 
that Edward has to beftow. — Rivals for fame, but al- 
ways friends- to virtue, we wifh that England were in 
titled to call you her fons." — u Ah, my country !'* ex- 
claimed Pierre ; " It is now that I tremble for you. 
Edward 'only wins our cities, but Philippa conquers 
'hearts." 
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SECTION V. 

I. Orr Grace in Writing* 

T Will not undertake to mark out with* any fort of pre- 
dion, that idea which I would exprefs by the/word 
Grtce : and, perhaps, it can no more be clearly defcri- 
bed than juftly defined. To give you, however, a ge- 
neral intimation of what I mean when I apply that term 
to compositions of genius, I would refembie it to that 
eafy air which fb remarkably diriinguiihes certain per- 
fons of a genteel and liberal call* It coofuts not only 
in the particular beauty of f ingle parts, but ariles from 
the general iyinmetry and conitruclion of the wboku 
An author may be jufl in his fentiments, lively in h*s 
Jigures, and clear in his ex predion ; yet may have np 
claim to be admitted into the rank of finilhed writers. 
The feveral members rauft be fo agreeably united, as 
mutually to reflect beauty upon each other ; their ar- 
rangement rauit be fo happily difpofed as t^ot to adroit 
of the lead tranipofmon, without roanifeit prejudice to 
the entire piece. The thoughts, the metaphors, the 
dilutions, and tlie diction, (hould appear eafy and natu- 
ral, and feem to arife like fo many fpontaneous produc- 
tions, rather than as the effects of art or labour. 

Whatever, therefore, is fprced or affefted in the fen- 
Uments; whatever is pompous or pedantic in the ex* 
preffion, is the very reverie of Grace, Her mien is 
neither that of a prude nor a coquette ; (he is regular 
without formality, and fprightly without being fan tard- 
ea!. Grace, in fhorr, is to good writing what a proper 
light is to a tine picture ; it not only mows all the fi- 
gures in their feveral proportions and- relations, but 
ihows.them in the mofl advantageous manner. 

As- gentility (to refume my former illufrration) ap^ 
pears in the minutefl action, and improves tlie moft in^ - 
confiderable geflure ; lb grace is difcovered in the pla» 
cing even a fingle word, or the turn of a mere expletive 
Neither is tins inexpreflible quality confined, to one fpe- s 

qUs 
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cies of compofition only, but extends to all the various 
kinds ; to toe humble paftoral as well as to the lofty 
epic ; from the flightelt letter to the mod fokmn dif- 
courfe. 

I know not whether Sir William Temple may not be ; 
confidered as the firft of our profe authors, who intro* 
doced a graceful manner into our language. At lead 
that quality does not feem to have appeared early, or 
fpread far, amongit us. But wherefoever we may look 
for its origin, it is certainly to be found in its high eft 
perfection in the effays of a gentleman whofe writings 
will be diftinguifhed fo long.as,politenefs and good fenfe 
have any admirers. That becoming air which Tully 
eOeemed the criterion of fine compofition, and which 
every reader, be fays, imagines fo eafy-to be imitated, 
yet will find fo difficult to attain, is the prevailing cha- 
racterise of all that excellent author's moft elegant per- 
formances. In a word, one may juftly apply to him 
what Plato, in his allegorical language, lays of Ariilo- 
planes; that the Graces, having fearched all the world 
round for a temple wherein they might for ever dwell, 
fettled-at laft in the bread of Mr Addifon., 

II. On the -Sttufturt of Animals. 

TPHOSE who were {kilfulin anatomy among the. an- 
cients, concluded from, tho outward and inward 
make of an human body, that it was the work of a be- 
ing tranfeendently wife and powerful. As the world 
grew more enlightened in this art, their discoveries gave 
them frefh opportunities of admiring the conduct of pro- 
vidence in the formation of an human body.* Galen was 
converted by his directions, and could not but own a 
fiipreme Being upon a furvey of his handy- work. There 
were, indeed, many' parts of which the old anatomiit* 
'did not know the certain life ; but as they faw that moil 
of thofe which they examined were adapted with ad* 
mirable art to their feveral fun6Uons, they did not que- 
ftion but. thofe, whofe ufes they could not determine* 
were contrived with the -fame wifdom for refpective 
ends and purpofes. Since the circulation of the blood 
has been found out, and many other great difcoverie* 
• have .been made by our modern anatomifts r we fee new 
M 3. . _ won- 
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wonders in the human frame, and diicera fererai ira-* 
,portant fifes for thofe parts, which ufes the ancient* 
knew nothing of. In fhort, the body of man ia fuch a. 
lubjedl as (lands the utmoft ted of examination. Though? 
it appears formed with the nice (I wifdom, upon the motfc- 
fuperficial furvey of it, it ft ill mend* vpon the fearcb? 
and produces our farprife and amazement in proportion 
as we pry into it. What I have here faid of aa humatt . 
body, may be applied to the body -of every animal wfckb 
has been the fubjeel of anatomical obfervations. . 

The body of an animal is aa object adequate to oor r 
ienfes. It is a particular fyflem of providence, that lies- • 
in a narrow compats. The eye. is able to command it* - 
and by focce&ve inquiries can fearch into all it* parts* 
Could the body of the whole earth, or indeed the whole 
univerfe, be thus fuhmitted to the examination of otas* 
ienfes, were it not too big and difpro portioned- for our 
enquiries, too unwieldy for the management of the eye ' 
and hand, there i& no queftkm but it- would appear to * 
us asenrious and well contrived a frame as that of aa 
human body. We ihotild fee- the fame concatenation - 
and fubferviency, the fame neceffity and ufefuktefk, the 
fame beauty and harmony m all and every of its parts, .. 
as what we diicover in the body of every (ingle animal* ~ 

The more extended our reafon is> and the more able 
to grapple with immenfe objects* the greater ftill are- 
thole difcoveries which it makes of wifriom and provi- * 
dence in the works of the creation. A Sir Ifaac New*- 
ton, who (lands up as the miracle of the prefent age, , 
can look tliroogh a whole, planetary fyftem } confider it 
in its weight, number, and meafare ; and draw from it 
as many demonftrations of infinite power and wifdom* 
as a more confined understanding is able, to* deduce from 
the fyftem of sm human body.' 

But, to return to our fpeculations on anatomy. I fhaM 
here confider the fabric and textare of tli* bodies of a* 
nimals in one particular view, which, in nr*y opinios^ 
ftows the hand of.a flunking and all.wife Being in their 
formation, with the evidence of a thoufond demonftra- 
tions. I think we may lay this down as an in con* eft ed 
f rinciple, that chance never a&s in a perpetual unifor- 
mHy and confidence with- itfclf. If one fllotild always » 

tog.: 
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fling the fiane number with ten thoa&nd dice* or fee 
every throw ju& fire timet lefe, er five times more in 
umber than die throw which immediately preceded it, * 
who would not imagine there were fame invisible power 
wbkh dire&td the caft f This is the proceeding which 
we fed in the operations of nature. Every kind of ani- 
mal a diversified by different magnitudes, each of which 
gfaearife to a dtfserenc fpecies. Let a road trace the 
dog or lion kind, and he will observe how many of the - 
works ©f natvre are published, if* may tee the expref* - 
fern, in- a variety of editions. If we look into the rep- 
tile world, or into tfaofe dnferest kinds of animals that' 
fill the element of water, we meet with the fame repe- 
titions among feveral fpecies, that differ very little from < 
oae another, hot in Oze and bulk* You find the fame 
cteature that«is drawn at large, copied out in several 
proportions, and ending in miniature. It wduW be te* 
dions to produce initancesof this regular oonducl in. pro* 
vidence> as it .would be wperfltieus to thofe who are 
vcrfed in the natural hiftnry of animals. The magmnV • 
cent harmeny of the umverie w fuch that iwe may oh* 
ferve innumerable dhrtfions . running upon the fane • 
gprand. I mights alio, extend thi* {peculation to the - 
dead parts of- nature, in which we may find matter diC 
pofed into many finular fyiUms, as well ia our furvey . 
of ftars and planet*, as of tones, vegetables, and other 
fabhmary parts of the creation; In a word, providence 
aasihown the richnefs of its goodnefs and wifdom, hot ' 
only in the* production of many original fpecies, but hi 
the multiplicity of deicants which it has made on every • 
original fpecies ia particular. 

Bat, to purfue this thought ftill farther. Every living ; 
cieature, cooildered in itfclf * has many very complicated 
parts, that are exact copies of. fome other parfs which 
itpoflefles, which are complicated in the fame manner* 
One eye would have been fufficient for- the fuMftence 
and preiervation of an animal ; but, In order to better 
hfe condition, we fee another placed- with a matbemati« 
cal exactneft in the fame moil advantageous filiation*, 
and fh every particular of the fame fee and texture. 
Is it poifible for chance to be thus delicate and uniform, 
inner operations ? Should a million o£ dice turn up twice 
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together the fame number, the "wonder would be no* 
thin? in companion with this. But when we lee tbis 
fimiOtude and rcfemblance in the arm, the hand^ the 
fingers ; when we fee one half of the body entirely cor- 
reipond with the other in all thofe minute ftrokcs, with- 
out which a man might have very well fubfifted ; nay, 
when we often fee a (ingle part repeated an hundred 
times in the fame body, notwithstanding; it confifts of 
the mod ' intricate wearing of numberlels fibres, and 
thefe parts differing (till in magnitude, as the conveni- 
ence of their particular Gtuation requires ; fore a man 
mud have a itrange caft of underloading, who does not 
difcover the finger of God in fo wonderful. a work* 
Thefe duplicates in thofe parts of the body, without 
which a man might have very well (ubfifted, though not 
fo well as with them, are a plain demonfl ration of any* 
all-wife Contriver ; as thofe mote numerous copyings, _ 
which are found among the veflels of the fame body, - 
are evident demonftrations that they could not be the 
work of chance. This • argument receives additional * 
ftrength, if we apply it to every animal and infect with- 
in our knowledge, as well as to thofe nnmberlefs living 
creatures that are objects too minute for a human eye ; 
and if we-confider how the feveral fpecie* in this whole 
world of life refemble one another, Ifl very many partis 
culars, fe far as is convenient for their refpe&ive: Hates 
of exiftence ; it is much more probable that an hundred • 
million of dice fhould be cafually thrown a hundred mil- 
lion of times in tlie fame number, than that the body of 
any fingle animal ihould be produced by the fortuitous 
concourfe of matter. And that the like chance fhould 
arife in innumerable iriftances, requires- a degree of cre- 
dulity that is not under the direction of common fenfec 

III. On Natural and Fatajlkai Pleaftrcs. - 

IT is of great ufe to confider the pleafores which con* 
ftirute human happinefs, as they are diftinguiflied into* 
Natural and Fantafticak Natural pleafures I call thofe, 
which, not depending on the falbion and caprice of any 
particular age or nation, are fuited to human nature in 
general, and were intended by Providence as rewards 
for, the ufmg our faculties agreeably to the ends for 

which., 
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which they were given us. Fimtaftical pleafurea are 
thofe, which, having no natural £tnef& to delight our 
minds, prefuppofe iome particular whim or tafte acci- 
dentally prevailing in a fet of people, to which it isofa- 
ingtbai they pleafe. 

Now I take it, that the traiwjoilliiy and cbcerfuinefs 
with which I have parted any lite, are the effect of ha- 
ving, ever flnce I came to years of difcretion, continu- 
ed my inclinations to the former fort of pleafures. But 
as mj experience can be a rule 6nly to my own actions, 
it may probably be a Wronger motive to induce others 
to tbe (aqae fchtme of life, if they would coniider that 
we are prompted to natural plealures by an inilinct iro- 
preiled on our minds by the Author of our nature, who 
bed understands our frames, and consequently belt 
kaows what thofe -pleafures are, which will give os the 
lead uneafinefs in the purfuk, and the greareft fatisfao 
*«w 'in the enjoyment of them. Hence it follows, that 
tbe objects of our natural defires are cheap or eaiy to 
he obtained ; it being a maxim that holds throughout the 
whole fyfkem of created beings, " that nothing it made 
in vain/* mueklefs the inftifl&s and/appetites otanimal^ 
whkb the betieirdlence as Well as wifdom of the Dei*. 
ty is concerned to provide fori Nor is the fruition of 
thofe objects lcis plea&ig than- the acquifoton is eafy; 
and the pleafure is heightened by the fenfe of having 
aaiwerexl loine naoarai end, and the contck>ufne& of act- 
ing in concert with the fiipreme Governor of the uni- 
rerfe 

Under natural pkafnres I comprehend thofe which 
are univeriklly fuited; as well to the rational as the fei*- 
fcal part of our nature. And of the pleafores which a&» 
feci: pur &nfes, thofe only are to t>e eifceemed natural 
that are contained within the rules of reafon, which is 
allowed to be as neceflkry an ingredient of human na- 
ture as fenfe. And, indeed, excefles of any kind are 
hardly to be efteemed plealures, much kfs natural plea- 

It is evident, that a deftfe terminated in money, is 
frmaftical ; ib is the defipe of outward dtflin&ions, which 
bring no delight of fenfe, nor recommend us as ufeful to 
UHtaKind ; and the defire of things merely bacaule tbey 

are. 
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are new or foreign. Men who are indifpefed to a due 
exertion of their higher parts, are driven tofuch pnrfoirs 
as thefe from the reftleffoefs of the mind, and the fen&» 
tfve appetites being eafily fatisfied. It is, in fome fort, 
owing to the bounty of Providence, that, difdaining a 
cheap and vulgar happinefs, they frame to themfelves 
imaginary goods, in which there is nothing can ratfe 
defire, but the difficulty of obtaining them. Thus men 
become the contrivers of their own mifery, as a puni fo- 
ment on themfelves for departing from the raeafure* of 
nature. Having by an habitual reflection on thefe truths 
made them familiar, the effe& is, that I, among a^ num- 
ber of perfons who have debauched their natural tafte, 
fee things in a peculiar light, which I have arrived at, 
not by any uncommon force, of genius or acquired 
knowledge, but only by unlearning the falfe notions ia- 
itilled by cuftom and education. 

The various objects that compofe the world were by 
nature formed to delight our ienfes ; and as it is this 
alone that makes them defirable to an uncorrvpted tafte, 
a man may be faid naturally to pofTefs them, when he 
pofleffeth thofe enjoyments which they are fitted by na- 
ture to yield. Hence it is ufual with me to confider 
inyfelf as having a natural property in every object that 
adminifters pleaiure to me. When I am in the country, 
all the fine feats near the place of ray refidence, and to 
which I have accefs, Z regard as mine. The fame I 
think of the groves and fields, where I walk, and roufe 
on the folly of the civil landlord in London, who has 
the fantaftical pleafure of draining dry rent into his cof- 
fers, but is a ftranger to the frelh air and rural enjoy- 
ments. By thefe principles I am poffefTed of half a do- 
zen of the fined feats in England, which in the eye of 
the law belong to certain of my acquaintance, who.being 
men of bufinefs choofe to live near the court. 

In forte great families, where I choofe to pafs ray 
time, a ftranger would be apt to rank me with the other 
domeftics ; but in my own thoughts, and natural judge- 
ment, I am matter of the houfe, and he who goes by 
that name is my fteward, who eafes me of the care of 
providing for myfelf the conveniences and pleafures of 
life. 

When 
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When I walk the Greets, I ufe the foregoing natural 
maxim, (viz. That he is the .true pofTeflor of a thing 
Who enjoys it, and not he that owns it without the en* 
joyment of it) to convince myfelf that 1 have a proper- 
ty in the gay part of all the gilt chariots that I meet, 
which I regard as amufetnents defigne<t"to delight my 
eyes, and the imagination of thofe kind people who fit in 
them gaily attired -only topleafe.me. I have a real, and 
they only an imaginary pleafure from their exterior em- 
bellifliments. > Upon the fame principle, I have difcove- 
red that I am the natural proprietor of all the diamond 
necklaces, 'the erodes, ftars, brocades, and embroidered 
clothes, which I fee at +\ play or birth-night, as giving 
more natural delight to the fpedator, than to thole that 
wear them. And I look on the beaus and ladies as 
& many paroquets in an aviary, or tulips in a garden, 
defigned purely for my diverfion. A gallery of pictures, 
a cabinet or library that 1 have free accefs to, I think 
my own* In a word, all that I defire is the ufe of 
things, let who will have the keeping of them : by 
which maxim I am grown one of the richeft .men in 
Great. Britain ; with this difference, that I am not a 
prey to my own cares, or the -envy of others. 

The fame principles I find of great ufe in my pri» 
vate ©economy. As I cannot go to the price of hiirory- 
painting,.! have pur chafed at eafy rates feveral beautiful- 
ly defigned pieces of landfkip and perfpeclivc, which are 
much more. pleating to a natural tafle than unknown fa- 
ces or Dutch gambols,' though done by the beft matters : 
my conches,' beds, and window-curtains are of Irifli fluff, 
which thofe. of that nation work very fine, and with a 
delightful mixture of colours* There is not a piece of 
china inmrjioufe; but! have glaflesof all forts, and 
fome tinged with the fineft colours, which are not the lefs 
pleating, becaufe . they are domeftk, and cheaper than 
foreign toys. Every thing is neat^ entire and clean, and 
fitted to tbetafte of one who would rather be happy than 
be thought rich. 

Every day, numberlefs innocent and natural gratifi- 
cations occur to me, while I behold ray* fellow- crcaliires 
labouring in ai toilfome and abfurd purfuit of trifles: 
.one that he may be called by .a particular appella- 
tion ; 
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tioiv 5 another, that be may wear & particular ornament, 
which I regard as a bit of ribband that has an agreeable 
effeel on my fight, bat is fo far from fopplying the 
place of merit, where it is not, that it ferves only to 
make the want of it more confpicuous. Fair weather » 
the joy of my: foul : about noon I behold a blue fky withr 
rapture, and receive great confolation from the rofy* 
dailies of tight which adorn the clouds of the morning 
and evening. When I am loft among the green trees, 
I do not envy a great man with a great crowd at his le- 
vee. And I often lay afide thoughts of going to an 
opera, that I may enjoy the filent plearbre of walk* 
tng by moon lights or viewing t*e ftars fparkle in their 
azure ground ; which I look upon as a part of my pof- 
feflions, not without a fecret indignation at the tafte- 
iefihefs of mortal men, who, in their race through Kfe> 
overlook the real enjoyments of it. 

But the pleamre which naturally affects a human mind 
with the moil lively and tranfporting touches, I take 
to be the lenfe that we act in the eye of infinite wifdom, 
power and goodnefs, that will crown ©ur virtuous en- 
deavours here, with a happinefs hereafter, large as our 
defires, and biting as our immortal fouls. This is a per* 
petual fpring of gladnefs in the mind. This leilens our 
calamities, and doubles our joys. Without this the high* 
- eft ftate of life is infipid, and with it the lowed is a pa* 
radife. 

IV. The Folly and Madncfs of Ambition illufiratci. 

A MONG the variety of fubjecls with which yon have 
„ entertained and inftrucled the public, 1 do not re- 
member that yon have any \yhere touched upon the fol* 
ly and madnefsof ambition; which, for the benefit of 
thofe who are duTatisfied with their prefent fituations, I 
beg leave to ittuftrate by giving the hiftory of my- owo 
life. 

Lam the fon of a younger brother of a good family* 
who at his deceafe left me a little fortune of a hundred 
pounds a year. I was put early to Eton fcheo), where 
I learnt Latin and Greek ; from which I went to the 
univerfity, where I learnt not — totally to forget them. 
I came to my fortune while 1 was at college j and- ha- 
ving 
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ring no inclination to follow any' profeflion, I remo- 
ved royfelf to town, and lived for lbrae time as mod 
young gentlemen do, by (pending four times my income. 
But ft was my happinefs) before it was too late, to fall 
in love, and to marry a very amiable young creature, 
wfaofe fortune was juft fufficient to repair the breach 
made in my own. With this agreeable companion I re- 
treated to the country, and endeavoured as well as I 
was able to fquare my wMhes to my circumftances. In 
mis endeavour I fucceeded fo weu, that except a few 
private hankerings after a little more than I poflefled, 
and now- and- then a figh when a coach-and-fix hap- 
pened to drive by me in my walks, I was a very happy 
man. 

1 can truly allure you, Mr Fitz-Adam, that though 
our family oeconomy was not much to be boafted of, und 
inconfequence of it, we were frequently driven to great 
ftraits and difficulties, I experienced more real fatis- 
faclion in this humble fituation, than I have ever done 
fincc in more enviable circum (lances. We were fome- 
times a little in debt, but when money came in, the plea- 
fore of difchargmg what we owed was more than equi- 
valent for the pain it put us to : and though the narrow- 
nefe of our circumftances fubje&ed us to many cares and , 
anxieties, it ferved to keep the body in action as well as 
the mind ; <for 9 as our garden was fomewhat large, and 
required more hands to keep it in order, than we could 
afford to hire, we laboured daily in it ourfelves, an4 
drew health from our neceflities. 

1 had a- little boy who was the delight of my heart, 
and who probably might have been fpoilt by nurfing, if 
the attention of his parents had not been otherwife em- 
ployed. His mother was naturally of a fickly conftitu- 
tion ; but the affairs of her family, as they engrofled all 
her thoughts, gave her no time for complaint. The or- 
dinary troubles of life, which* to thofe who have nothing 
eKe to think of, are almoft in fuppor table, were lefs ter- 
rible to us than to perfons in eafier circumftances ; fof 
it is a certain truth, however your readers may pleafe 
to receive it, that where the mind is divided between, 
ttaay cares, tY*e anxiety is lighter than where there is 
ttoly one to contend with. And cvea in the bappieft fi- 
N tuatior 
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*uation, in the midil of eafe, health, and affluence, the 
jmnd is generally ingenious at tormenting itfelf ; lofrog 
the immediate enjoyment, of thofe invaluable blefiings, 
3>y the painful fuggeftion that they are too great for 
continuance. ; 

Thefe are the reflexions that I have made fince : for 
I do not attempt to deny that 1 figbed frequently fox: 
-an addition to my fortune. The death of a diitant re- 
Jation, which happened five years, after our marriage, 
£ave me this addition, and made me for a time the hap- 
pieft man living. My income '.was now increased to Gx. 
iundred a-year ; and I hoped, with a Jittle oeconosiy, . 
to be able to make a figure with it. . But the ill health 
©f my, wife, wliich in lefs eafy circumftances had. not 
touched me fo nearly* was now. . conftantly in ray 
thoughts, and foured all my enjoyments. The coniciouU 
nefs too of having fuch an eftate to leave my boy, made 
me fo anxious to preferve him, that in (lead of fufiering 
liim to run at pleafure where be pleafed, and f to grow 
hardy by exercife, 1 almoft deftroyed him by confine- 
ment. We now did nothing in our garden, becaufe we 
were in circumftances to have it kept by others : but as 
air and exercife were neceflary for our healths* we re- 
iplved to abridge ourfelves in fome unncceflary articles, 
- Aid to fet up an equipage. This in time brought with 
jilt a train of expences which we had neither prudence 
to forefee, nor courage to prevent. For as it enabled 
us to extend the circuit of our vifits, it greatly increa- 
sed our acquaintance, and fubjected us to the neceflhy 
of making continual entertainments at home, in return 
for "all thofe which we were invited to abroad. The 
charges that attended this new manner of living were 
much too great for the income we poiTciTed ; infomuch 
that we found ourfelves in a very fhort time more ne- 
ceffitous than ever. * Pride would not fuffer us to lay 
down our equipage ; and to live in a manner uiifui table 
to it, was what we could not bear to think of. To pay 
the debts I had contracted f was foon forced to mort- 
gage, and at laft to fell, the beft part of my eftate j and 
as it was utterly impoffible to keep up the parade any 
longer, we thought it advifeable to remove of a fudden, 
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to fell ear coach In town, and to look out for a new fitu* 
ation at a great diftance from our acquaintance. 

But unfortunately for ray peace, I carried the habit of 
expence along with me, and wai very near being reduced 
to abfolute want, when, by the unexpected death of an- 
uncle and his two fons, who died within a few weeks of 
each- other,, I fucceeded to an eftate of feven thoufand' 
pounds a-yearv 

And? now, Mr Fitz*Adam, both you and your read- 
ers will undoubtedly call me a very happy man : and fo 
indeed I was. • I fet 1 about the regulation of my family" 
with the moil pleating fatisfaftiou. The fplendour of my 
equipages, the magnificence ©f my plate, the crowd of 
fervants that attcfoded sne, the elegance of my houfe and; • 
furniture, the grandeur of my, park and gardens, thfc 
luxury of my table, and the cburt that was everywhere 
paid me, gave me inexpreffible delight, fo long as they 
were novelties-: but no fooner were they become habi- 
tual to ine, than I loft all manner of reliih for them ; and 
1 difcoVered in a very little time, that by having nothing 
to wifh for, I had nothing to enjoy. My appetite grew 
palled by fatiety, a perpetual crowd of visitors robbed 
me of all domeftic enjoyment, my fervants plagued me, 
and my fteward cheated me.- , 

But the curfe of greatnefs did not end here. Daily* 
experience convinced me that I was compelled to live 
more for others than myfelf. My uncle had been a 
great party-raanvand a zealous oppofer of all minifterial 
meafures; and as his eftate was the largefl: of aiiy gen- 
tleman's in the county,, he fupported an intereft in ir 
beyond any of his competitors. My father had been 
greatly obliged by the court-party, which determined- 
nae in gratitude to declare myfelf on that fide : but the' 
difficulties I had to encounter were too many and too* 
great for me jimomueh that I have been baffled and de- 
feated in almofr every thing I have undertaken. To 
defert the caufe 1 have embarked in would difgrace me, 
and to go greater lengths in it would undo me. I anx 
engaged in a perpetual ftate of warfare with the princi- 
pal gentry of the county, and am curfed by my tenants 
and dependants for compelling them at every election ta 
N 2 vote 
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vote (as they are pleated to tell me) contrary to tbeir 

conference. 

My wife and I had once pleafed ourfclves with the 
thought of being ufeful to the neighbourhood, by deal- 
ing out onr charity to the poor and radoftrious ; but the 
perpetual hurry in which we live, renders us incapable 
of looking out for objects ourfelves ; and the agents we 
entruft are either pocketing our bounty, or bellowing it 
on the undeserving. At night, when we retire to reft, 
we are venting our complaints on tbe miferies of the 
day, and praying heartily for tbe return of that peace 
which was only the companion of our humbleft fituation. 

This, Sir, is my hiftory ; and if you give it a place in 
your paper, it may ferve to inculcate this important 
truth, — that where pain, ficknefs, and absolute want are 
out of the queftion, no externa] change of rircumftances 
can make a man more laftingly happy than he was be- 
fore. It is to the ignorance of this truth, that tbe unt- 
verfal diflatisfaclion of mankind is principally to be af- 
cribed. Care is the lot of life ; and he that afpires to 
greatnefs in hopes to get rid of it, is like one who throws 
himfelf into a furnace to avoid the (hivering of an ague. 

The only Satisfaction I can enjoy in my prefent fitua- 
tion is, that it has not pleafed heaven in its wrath to 
make me a king. 

V. Battls rfPharfatid and Death •fPothpej. 

AS the armies approached, the two generals went 
from rank to rank, encouraging their troops. Pom- 
pey reprefented to his men* that tne glorious occafion 
which they had long befought him to grant was now be- 
fore them \ «' and, indeed," cried he» ** what advantages 
could you wifo over an enemy, that you are not now 
poflefled of? Your" numbers, youn vigour, a late vi<ftory, 
all aflure a fpeedy and an ealy conqueft of thofe hara£ 
fed and broken troops, compofed of men worn" out with 
age, and impreffed with the terrours of a recent defeat; 
but there is ftill a ftrbnger bulwark for our prpte&tbn 
than the fuperiority of our ftrength— the juftice of our 
cauie. You are engaged in the defence of liberty and 
of your country; you are fupported by its laws, and 
followed by its magiftrates ; you have the world fpec 

tetors 
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taeors of your coactad, and wifhing you fuccefs : on the 
contrary, he whom yon oppofc is a robber and oppreffor : 
of bis country, and almoft already funk with the confci- 
oufnefs of his crimes, as well- as the bad fuccefs of his 
arms. Show, then, on' this occafion, all that ardour 
and deteftation of tyranny that would animate Romans,, 
and do juftice to mankind." Csefar, on his fide, went 
'among his men with that fteady ferenity for which he 
was fo much admired in the midft of danger. He in* 
•filled on nothing' fo ftroagly to his foldiers as his fre- 
quent and unfuccefsful endeavours for peace. He talk- 
ed with terrour of the blood he was going to fhed, and 
pleaded only the neceflkythat urged him to it. He de- 
plored the many brave men that were to fall on both 
fides, and the wounds of his country whoever mould be 
victorious. % His foldiers anfwered his fpeech with looks 
of ardour and impatience y which obferving, he gave 
the fignal to begin. The word on Pompey's fide, was 
Hercules the invincible .• that on C*far's, Venus the vic-- 
Utiws* There was only fo much fpace between both 
armies as- to give room for fighting ; wherefore Pompey 
ordered his men to receive the firft {hock without; mo- 
ving out of their places, expe&ing the enemy's, ranks to 
be put into diforder by their motiom Caefar's foldiers 
were now rufhing on with their ufual impetuofky^ when • 
perceiving the enemy motionlcfs, they all ftopt fhort as 
if by general confent, and halted in the midft of their 
career^ A terrible paufe enfued, in which both armies 
continued to gaze upon each other with mutual terrour. 
At length, Caefar's men, having taken breath, ran furi- 
©ufly upon* the enemy,- firft discharging their javelins,, 
and then drawing their fwords. The fame method was* 
obferved by Pompey's troops, who as vigoroufly oppo- 
fed the attack* His cavalry alfo were ordered to charge 
at the very onfet,* which, with the multitude of archers 
and ? {lmgers> foon obliged Casfar's men to give ground;; 
'whereupon' Csefar immediately ordered the fix^ cohorts' 
that were placed as a reinforcement to advance, with' 
orders to ftrikeat the -enemy's faces. This had its de- 
fired- effeft. The cavalry, that were but juft now fure 
of viftory, received an immediate check: the unufuai' 
ttetho&of fighting purfued by the cohorts, thctr aiming. 
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entirely at the vi&ges of the anailants, and the horrible 
disfiguring wounds they made, all contributed to in*** 
midate them £o much, that* inftead of defending their 
perfons, their only endeavour was to fave their faces* 
A total rout enfued of their whole body, which fled in 
great diforder to die neighbouring mountains, whtk the 
archers and {lingers, who were thus abandoned, were 
cut to pieces. Ca&r now commanded the cohorts to 
purfue their fuccefs, and, advancing, charged Pompey** 
troops upon the flank. This charge the enemy with- 
ftood for fbme time with great bravery, till; he brought 
up his third line* which had not yet engaged. Pompey** 
infantry being thus doubly attacked in front, by f reft 
troops* aadw rear by the victorious cohorts, could oa 
longer refill, but fled to their camp. The right wmg~ 
however, ftiil valiantly maintained their ground. But 
Crfar, being now convinced that the victory was cer» 
tain, with his ufual clemency cried out, to purfue the 
grangers, and to fpare the Romans ; upon which they 
all laid down their arms and received quarter. The 
greateft daughter was among the auxiliaries, who fled 
on all quarters, but principally went for fafety to the 
camp. The battle had now kfted from the break of day 
rill noon, although the weather was extremely hot ; the 
conquerors, however, did not remit their ardour, being 
encouraged by the example of their general* who thought 
his viQory not complete till be became mailer of the erie- ' 
my's camp. Accordingly, marching on foot/ At them 
head, he called upon them to follow and ftrike the de- 
chive blow.. The. cohorts which were left, to defend the 
camp, for Som* time made a formidable refinance,, paa* 
•tieularly a gseat number of Thracians and other barba- 
rians who were appointed for its defence l but nothing 
could refift the ardour of Q*br*& victorious army ; they 
were at laft driven from their trenches*, and all fled to* 
the mountains not far ofL Cae&r feeing the held and 
camp ftrewed with his- fallen countrymen, was Wrongly 
affected at fo melancholy a profpecl, and could net help 
crying out to one that flood near hinv " They would 
have itfo." Upon entering the enemy's camp, every 
object presented freih infbnces of the blind presumption- 
and maJhei&of hit adversaries. On alL fides were to be 

fcca; 
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fe*f* tents adorned with ivy, and branches of myrtle, 
couches cohered with purple, and fideboards loaded with 
plate. Every thing gave proofs of the higheit luxury, 
and feemed rather the preparatives for a banquet, the 
looking* for a victory, than the difpofitions for a battle*. 
As for Pompey, who had formerly frown fuch in* 
fiances of courage and conduct, when he law his cavalry 
routed, on which he bad placed his fok dependence, he 
abfolately loft his reafon. Inftead of thinking hew to re* 
medy this diforder, by rallying fuch creeps as fled, or 
by opposing freib troops to flop the progreft of the con* 
qaerors, being totally amazed by this unexpected blow, 
be returned to the camp, and, in his tent, waited the ' 
tflbe of an event, which it was his duty to direct, not 
to follow.. Ttfere he remained for foroe moments with- 
out fpeaking ; till, being told that the camp was attack* 
ed 9 " What," fays he, « are we purfued to our very 
entrenchments V* and immediately quirting his armour 
for a habit more fuitable to his circumftaaces, he fled on 
borfeback ; giving way to all the agonizing reflections 
which his deplorable fituation mull naturally fuggeft*. 
In this melancholy manner he palled along the vale of 
Tempe, and, purluing the courfe of the river Peneus^ 
at laft arrived at a filhcrman's hut, in whkh he palled 
the night. From thence he went on board a little bark* 
and, keeping along the feafoorc, he defcried e (hip of 
tome burden, which feemed preparing to fail, in which* 
he embarked, the mafter of the veflel (rill paying him 
*he homage whkh was due to bis former ftation. Fromr 
the mouth of the, river Peneas he failed to Aropbipolh;. 
where, finding his affairs defperatc,. he (leered to Lefbos. 
so take in his wife Cornelia, whom he bad left there at 
a diftance from tUe dangers and hurry of the war. She* 
who had long flattereB herfelf with the hopes of victory* 
ielt the reverfe of her fortune in an agpny of diftrelsv 
£he was deured by the meflenger (whofe tears more 
than words proclaimed the greatnefs of her misfortunes) 
to batten .if fre e*pe&cd te fee Pompey, with but one 
(aip, and even that not his own. Her grief, which be- 
£bre was violent, became then tnfu^portabje; ihe fainted 
away* and lay a confiderable time without any fijgns of 
life. . AX Jen&tb recovering berfclf*and refle&ing it was 

now 
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new no time for vain lamentations/ fee ran «|trite througii 
the city to the lea-fide. Pompey embraced her without 
fpeaking a word, and for fbme time supported her ha hi* 
arms in filent defpair. 

Having taken tn Cornelia, he now continued bis 
courfe, fleering to the fouth-eaft, and flopping no longer 
than was neceffary to take in prorations at the ports thai 
occurred in his pafiage. He was at laft prevailed upon- 
to- apply to Ptolemy king of Egypt, to whofe father 
Pompey had been a confiderabte benefa&or. Ptolemy,, 
who was as yet a minor, had not the government in 1 hi* 
pwn hands, but he and his kingdom were under the di- 
rection of Photkuts an eunuch* and Theodotus a matter 
of the art of fpeaking. Thefe advifed that Pompey 
mould be invited on more, and there flaih ; and, accor- 
dingly, Achillas, the commander of the forces, and Sep- 
timhis, by birth a Roman, and who^had formerly been 
* centurion in Pompey*! army, were appointed to carry 
their opinion into execution. Being attended by three 
or four more, they went into a little bark, and rowed 
off from land towards Pompey 9 s fliip that lay about a 
mile from the more. Pompey, after taking leave of 
Cornelia, who wept at his departure, aad having repeat* 
ed two verfes of Sophocles, figmfying, that he who 
trttfts his freedom to a tyrant from that moment be- 
comes a Have, gave his hand to Achillas, and ftept into 
the bark, with only two attendants of his own. They 
bad now rowed from the (hip a good way, and r as daring 
that time they all kept a profound fiknce, Pompey*, 
-willing to begin the difcourfe, aecofted Septhnius, whofe 
face he recolle&ed* " Methinks, friend/' cried he,. 
" you and 1 were-once fellow-foldiers together.** Sep 
timius gave only a nod with his head, without uttering, 
a word, or inflancing the leaft civility. Pompey, there- 
fore, took out a paper, on which he had minuted a 
fpeech he intended to make to the king, and began; 
reading it. In this manner they approached the fhore ^ 
and Cornelia, whofe concern had never fuffered her to 
lefe fight of her hufband, began to conceive hope, when 
:fhe perceived the people on the ftrand crowding down 
along the coafts, as if willing to receive him ; but her 
hopes were foon deftcoyed i for that inftanf, as Pompey 

rofeV 
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tofr, ftip po ni ng himfetf upon his freed- man's arm, Sep* 
tunins ftabbed him in the back, and was inftantly few 
loaded by Achillas. Potnpey, perceiving bis death in* 
evitable, only difpofed himielf to meet it with decency * 
and, covering his face with hb robe, without fpeaking 
a word, with a ugh refigned himielf to his fate. Ac 
this horrid fight, Cornelia ihrteked fo loud as to be heard 
to the ihore j but the danger (he berfelf was in did not 
aBow the mariners time to look on: they immediately 
let fail, and, the wind proving favourable, fortunately 
they efcaped the par fuit of the Egyptian gallics, In 
the mean time, Pompey's murderers having cut off hit 
head, canfed it to be embalmed, the better to preferve 
ks features, defigning it for a prefent to Csefar. The 
body was thrown naked on the ftrand, and expofed te 
the view of all thofe whofe curiofity kd them that way. 
However, his faithful freed' man Philip frill kept near it; 
and when the. crowd was difperfed, he waihed it in the 
fca : and looking round for materials to bum it with, he 
perceived the wreck of a fiihiog«boat ; of which he com* 
pofed a pile. While' he was thus pioofly employed, he 
waraccofted by an old Roman foldier who had ferved 
wilder Pompey in his: youth; " Who art thou," faid he, 
M that art making there humble preparations for Pom* 
ptrfsr funeral ?" Philip having anfwered that he was 
efte of bis freed-men, " Alas,'* replied the foWief, 
c< permit me to (hare in this honour sifo: among all the 
miferies of my exile, it will be my laft fad comfort, that 
I have been able to affift at the funeral of my old com* 
matfder, and touch the body of the braveft general that 
ever Rome produced." Alter this they bom joined in 
giving the corpfe the lail rites; and, collecting his albcs, 
buried them under a little rifmg earth, fcraped together 
with their bauds; over which was afterwards -placed the 
following infeription: " He whofe merits deferve a 
temple, can now fcarce find a tomb.'* 

VI. Character of King Alfred. 

•T'HE merit of this prince, both in private and pubHc 
life* may, with advantage, be fet in opposition to that 
of any monarch or citizen which the annals of any na- 
tion, or any age, can prefent to us. He feems, indeed, 

to 
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to be the complete model of that perfect character, wbicly 
under the denomination of a (age or wife man, the phi ~ 
lofophers have been fond of delineating, rather as a fic- 
tion of their imagination, than in hopes of ever Feting' 
k reduced to practice: fo happily were all his virtues- 
tempered together, fojuftly were they blended, ^nd fo> 
powerfully did each prevent the other from exceeding its 
proper bounds i He knew how to conciliate the boldeffc 
enterprife with the cooled moderation ; the mod obfti- 
nate perfeverance with the eafieft flexibility ; the tnoft 
fcvere juftice with the great eft lenity ; the moft vigorous* 
command with die greateft affability of deportment; the 
higheft capacity and inclination for fcience with the mo& 
fhining talents for action. His civil and military virtues- 
are almoft equally the objects of our admiration.; except- 
ing only that the' former,, being more rare among prin- 
ces, as well as more uleful, feem chiefly to challenge our. 
applaufe. Nature alfo, as if deftrous that fo bright a: 
production of her fkill fbould be fet in the faireft lighv 
had bellowed on him all bodily accompli foments; vigour 
of limbs, dignity of fhape and air, and a plea&ht, enga> 
ging, and open countenance. Fortune alpne, by throw- 
ing him into that barbarous age, deprived him of hiflo** 
rians worthy to tranfmit his fame te tpofterity ; and we 
wiih to fee him delineated in. more hverjr colours, an£ 
with more particular ftrokes, that we taay at lead per- 
ceive fome of thofe fmall fpecks. and bleraiJhes, from- 
which, as a man, it is impoflible he could.be entirely ex* 
empted. 

VII. Awkwardnefs in Company. 

"OyHKN an awkward fellow firft comes into a room) 
he attempts to bow ; and his fword> if he wears 
one, gets between his legs, and nearly throws him downv 
Confuted arid afhamed, he ftumbles to the upper end of 
the room, and feats hjmfelf in the very place where he 
fhould not. He there begins playing with his hat, 
which he prefently drops -, and, recovering his hat, he 
lets fall his cane ; and, in picking op his cane, down goes 
hat again. Thus, 'tis a confiderabie time before he is 
adjufted. - . » 

Whet* 
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* When his lea or coffee is banded to him, be fpreada 
Bis handkerchief upon his knees, fcaldshis month, drops 
either the cup or faucer, and fpills the tea or coffee in 
hh lap. At dinner, he feats hinfrfelf upon the edge of 
the chair, at fo great a dtftance from the table, that he 
frequently drops bis meat between his plate and his 
nionth; be holds his knife, fork, and fpoon, differently 
from other people*. eats with his knife, to the manifert 
danger of bis mouth ; and picks his teeth with his fork. 
• If he is to carve,; be cannot hit the joint ; but, in la* 
booring to cot through the bone, fplafhes the fafuce over 
every body's clothes. He generally daubs hhnfelf all 
over $ his elbows are in the next perfon's plate ; and he 
is up to the knuckles in foup and greafe. If he' drinks, 
'tis with his mouth full, interrupting the whole company 
with—" To your good health, Sir," and " my fervice 
to you :" perhaps coughs in his glaft, and befprinklesthe 
whole table. 

He addrefles the company by improper titles, as, Sir 
fqr jnj lord ; miilakes one name for another ; and tells 
jrou of Mr What-d'ye-call-him, or You-know-who ; Mrs 
Thingum, What's-her-name, or How-d'ye-calt-her. He 
begins a (lory; but, not being able to finifh it, breaks osT 
in the middle, with — " I've forgot the reft." 

VIII. Virtue Man's bigheft Intereft. ' 

J Find myfelf exifting upon a little fpot, furrounded 
every way by an immenfe unknown expanfion. - 
Where am I? What fort of place do I inhabit \ Is it ex- 
actly accommodr ted in every inftance to my convenience? 
Is there no excefs of cold, none of heat, to offend me. ? 
Am I never annoyed by animals, either of my own kind- 
or a different ? Is every thing fubfervient to me, as 
though I had ordered all myfelf t — No — nothing like it 
— the far the A from it poffible. The world appears not, 
then, originally made for the private convenience of me 
alone I — It does not. But is it not poffible fo to accom- 
modate it, by my own particular induttry ? If to accom- 
modate man and beaft, heaven and earth, if this be be- 
yond me, it is not poffible. What confequence then 
follows ? or can there be any other than tliis — If I feek 
an iotereft of my own detached from that of others, I 
J feek' 
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seek an intereft which it chimerical, and cm never have 
«sifteoce. 

How then taoft I determine ? Have I no intereft at 
all? If I have not, I am a fool for Haying here * **fe 
a fmoky hoftfe r and the (boner out of it the better. But 
why no intereft f Can I be contented with none but one 
feparate and detached ? Is a fecial intereft, joined with 
others, fuch an abferdity as not to be admitted ? The 
bee, (he beaver, and the tribes of herding animals, are 
enow to convince me that the thing it fomewhere*at leafl 
poffible. How, then, am I adored that 'tis not equally 
true of man ? Admit it ; and what follows i If fo, then 
honour and juftice are my intereft; then the whole train 
<of moral virtues are my intereft ; without fotne portion 
of which, not even thieves can maintain fociety. 

But, farther ftiil — Iftop not here— I purfue thiy foetal 
intereft as far as I can trace my feveral relations* I 
paftfrom my own ftock, my own neighbourhood, mjr 
own nation, to the whole race of mankind, as difperfed 
throughout the earth. Am 1 not related to them all, 
by the mutual aids of commerce, by the general inteit 
courfe of arts and letters, by that common nature ef 
"Which we all participate ? 

Again — 1 muft have food and clothing. Without a 
proper genial warmth, I inftantly perHh. Am I not re- 
lated, in this view, to the very earth itfelf ? to the di- 
flant fun, from whofe beams I derive vigour ? to that 
ftupendotis courfe and order of the infinite boft of hea- 
ven, by which the times and feafons ever uniformly pais 
on r were this order once confounded, I could not pro- 
bably fiirvive a moment ; fo abfolutely do I depend on 
this common general welfare* What, then, have I to. 
do, but to enlarge virtue into piety ! Not only honour 
and juftice, and what I owe to man, is my intereft ; but 
gratitude alfo, acouiefcence, refignafion, adoration, and 
all I owe to this preat polity, and its greater Governour 
our common Parent. 

IX. On the Pleafure artfngfrom Objefls of? T 

*T*HotB pleafures of the imagination which <ari >• ' 

the acTual view and forvey of^outward objr I 

proceed from the fight of what is g**fit t un$9~ 

" *£4Mttful. 
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By greatnejs, I do not only mean the bulk of any 
, angle object, but the largenefs- of a whole view conit- 
dered as one entire piece. §uch are the profpeels of an 
open champaign country, a van uncultivated defert, of 
huge heaps of mountains, high rocks and precipices, or 
a wide expanfe of waters; where we are not (buck with 
the novelty or beauty of the fight, but with that rude 
kind of magnificence which appears in many of thefe 
lhrpendous works of nature. Our imagination loves to 
be filled with an object, or to grafp at any thing that is 
too big for its capacity. We are flung into a pleafing 
aftoni foment at fuch unbounded views, and feel a de- 
lightful ftilinefs and amazement in the foul at the ap- 
prehenfions of them. Th£ mind of man naturally hates 
every thing that looks like a reftraint upon it, and is apt 
to fancy itielf under a fort of confinement, when the 
fight is pent up in a narrow compafs, and fhortened on 
every fide by the neighbourhood of walls or mountains 
On the contrary, a fpacious horizon is an image of li- 
berty, where the eye has room to range abroad, to ex- 
patiate ar large on die immenlity of its views, and to 
lofe itfelf anaidfl the. variety of objects that offer them- 
felves to its obfervation. Such wide and undetermined 
profpecls are as pleafing to the fancy as the fpeculations 
of eternity or infinitude are to the under (landing. But 
if there be a beauty or uncommonnefs joined with this 
grandeur, as in a troubled ocean, a heaven adorned with 
liars and meteors,- or a fpacious landfcape cut out into 
rivers, woods, rocks, and meadows, the pleafiire ft ill 
grows upon us, as it rifes from more than a fingle prin- 
ciple. 

Eyery thing that is ncv) or uncommon raifes a pleafure 
in the imagination, becaufe ii fills the foul with an a- 
greeable furprife, gratifies its curiofity, and gives it an 
idea of which it was not before poflefTed. We are in- 
deed fo often con verfant with one let of objects, and tired 
out with fo many repeated fhows of the fame things, 
that whatever is new or uncommon contributes a little ro 
vary human lift, and to divert our minds for a while 
wirn the ftrangenefs of its appearance ; it ferves us for a 
. kind of refrefhment, and takes off from that iatiety we 
are apt to complain of in our ufual and ordinary enter- 
ed taimnentc 
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tainments. It is this that beftows charms on a rnonften ' 
and makes even the imperfecTions of nature pleafe us. 
It is this that recommends variety, where the mind is 
every inftant called off to foraething new, and the at- 
tention not fuffered to dwell too long, and wade Hfelf 
on any particular object : it. is this like wife, that im- 
proves what is great or beautiful, and makes it afford 
the mind a double entertainment. 'Groves, fields, and 
meadows, are at any feafon of the year pleafant to look 
upon ; but neyer fo much as in the opening of the fpring, 
when they are all new and frefh, with their firft glofs 
upon them, and not yet too miich accuffoined and fa- 
miliar to the eye. For this reafon there is nothing that 
more enlivens a profpect than rivers, jetteaus, or falls of 
water, where the fcene is perpetually fluffing, and en- 
tertaining the fight every moment with fomething that 
is new. " We are quickly tired with looking upon bills 
ancf valleys, where every thing continues fixed and fet- 
tled in the fame place and pofture, but find our thoughts 
a little agitated and relieved at the fight of fuch objects 
as are ever iii motion, and Aiding away from beneath 
the eye of the beholder. 

But there is nothing that makes its way moredire&ly 
to the foul than beauty, which immediately diffufes a fe- 
rret fatisfaction and complacency through the imagina- 
tion, and gives a finifhing to any thing that is great or 
uncommon. The very firft difcovery of it ftrikes the 
mind with air inward joy, and fpreads a cheerfulnefs and 
'idelight through all its faculties. There is not perhaps 
any real beauty or deformity more in one piece of mat- 
ter than another ; becaufe we might have been fomade, 
that whatsoever now appears loathiome to us might liave 
Ihown itfelf agreeable ; but we find by experience, that 
there arc feveral modifications of matter, which the 
mind, without any previous confideration, pronounces 
^t the firft-fight beautiful or defoimed. Thus We fee 
that every different fpecies of fenfible creatures has its 
different notions of beauty, and that each of them is 
imoft affecled with the beauties of its own kind. This 
is 5 no where more remarkable than in birds of the firoe 
fhape and proportion, where we often fee the male de- 
termined in his courtfhip by the fingle grain or tinclure 

of 
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of a feather, and never discovering any charms but in 
the colour of its fpecies. 

There is a'fecond kind of beauty that we find in the 
feveral produces of art and nature, which does not work 
in the imagination with that warmth and violence as the 
beauty that appears in our proper fpecies, but is apt,, 
however, to raife in us a fecret delight, and a kind of 
fondnefs for the places or objects in which we difcover 
it. This coniifts either in the gaiety or variety of co- 
lours, in the fymmetry and proportion of parts, in the 
arrangement and difpoiition of bodies, or in a juft mix* 
tore and concurrence of all together. Among thefe fe- 
veral kinds of beauty the eye takes mo ft delight in co- 
lours. We no where meet with a more glorious or piea- 
(ing (how in nature, than what appears in the heavens' 
at the rifing and* fetting of the fun, which is wholly 
made up of thofe different ftainsof light that fbow them- 
felves in clouds of a different fkuarion. For this rea- 
fon we find the poets, who are always addreffing them- 
fehres to the imagination, borrowing more of their epi-' 
thets from colours than from any other topic. 

As the fancy delights in every thing that is great^ 
firahgt, or beautiful} *nd is ftill more pleafed the more, 
it finds of thefe perfections in the fame object ; fo it is; 
capable of receiving a new iatisfa&ion by the affiftance 
of another fenfe. Thus any continued found, as the 
mufic of birds, or a fall of water, awakens every mo-, 
ment the mind of the beholder, arid makes him mote' 
attentive to the feveral beauties of the place that lie be- 
fore him. Thus, if there arife a fragrancy of fmells or 
perfumes, they heighten the pleafures of the imagina- 
tion, and make even the colours and % verdure of the 
fcmdfcape appear more agreeable : for the ideas of both 
fchfes recommend each other, and are pleafanter toge- 
ther than when they enter the mind (epararcly ; as the 
different colours of a piclure, when they are well difpo- 
fed, fet off one another, and receive an additional beau** 
ty from the advantage of their fituation. 

X. Liberty and Slavery, 

J)Iiguisb tjjyfelf as thou wilt, ftill Slavery ! ftill thotr 
art a bitter draught ; and though thouiknds in alf 
O 2 ag< 
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age* have been made to drink of tliee, thou art no lefs 
bitter on that account. It is thou, Liberty ! thrice fweefc 
and gracious goddefs I whom all, in public or in prirate,. 
worfhip ; whole taffce is grateful, and ever" will be fo till 
nature herfelf fhail change. No tint of words can (pot 
thy fnowy mantle, or chymic power turn, thy fceptre 
into iron- With thee to fmile upon him as he eats Lis 
cruft, the fwain is happier than his monarch, from whofe 
court thou art exiled. Gracious Heaven * grant me but 
health, thou great beftower of it ! and give me but this 
fair goddefs as my companion ; and fhower down thy: 
xnitres, if it feem good unto thy divine Providence, upon* 
tfcofe beads which are aching for them. 

Purfuing thefe ideas, I fat down clofe by my table * 
and, leaning my bead upon my hand, I began to figure 
to Jnyfelf the miferies of confinement.. 1 was in a right 
frame for it, and fo I gave full fcqpe to my imagina- 
tion, 

I was going to begin with the millions of my fellows 
creatures, born to no inheritance but flavery ; but, find- 
ing, however affecting the picture was, that I could not 
bring ft near me, and that the multitude of fad groups 
2h it did but diffract me, I took a (ingle captive j and,, 
having firft fhut him up in his dungeon, 1 then looked' 
through the twilight of his grated door, to take v hi& 
picture. , 

I beheld his body half wafted away with, long expec- 
tation and confinement ; and felt what kind of ficknefs 
of the heart it is which arifes from hope deferred. Upoo- 
looking nearer, I faw him pale and feverifh. - In thirty 
years, the wefiern breeze had not once fanned his blood 
—be had' foen, no fun, no moon* in all that time— not 
had the voice of friend or kinfman breathed through his 
lattice. His children— But here my heart began to. 
hleed — and I was forced to go on with another part of 
the portrait. 

He was fitting upon the ground,, upon a. little ftraw 
in the farthe.fr/ corner of his dungeon, which was alter- 
nately his chair and bed. A little calendar of fmall flicks- 
was laid at the head, notched all over with the difmal 
<Jays and nights he had -pafTed there. He had one of 
tbe.fe little fUdis-in his lund; a,nd, with a ruity Bail, he 
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was etching another day of mifery, to add to the heap. 
As I darkened the little light he had, he lifted up a hope- 
kCseye towards the door — then caft it down — fiiook his 
head—-and went on with his work of affliction. I heard 
his chains upon his legs, as he turned his body to lay hit 
little ftick upon the bundle. He gave a deep figh.— I 
law die iron enter into his foul. — Four ft into tears. — 1 
could not fnftain the picture of confinement which m% 
fancy bad drawn. 

XI. The Cant of 'Criticifm. 

•—AND how did Garrick fpeak the foliloquy laft 
night f — Oh, againit all rule, my Lord ; moif 
ungrammatically ! Betwixt the fubftantive and adjective 
(which fhould agree together, in number, cale, and 
gender) he made a breach thus — flopping as if the point 
wanted fettling. And after the nominative cafe (which 
your Lordftip knows JhouM govern the verb) he fuf- 
pended his voice ii* the epilogue, a dozen times, thred 
feconds and three fifths, by a flop-watch, my Lord, each 
time — Admirable grammarian !;— But, in fofpending his 
voice, was the fenfe fufpended Hkewife ? Did no ex*- 
preifion of attitude or countenance fill, up the chafm & 
Was the eye filent ? Did you narrowly look? — I look*' 
ed only at the flop* watch, my Lord."— r Excellent obfer*- 
ver i , > 

And what of this new book the whole world mates 
ftch a rout about £•— Oh i 'iis out of all plumb, my Lord, 
—quite an irregular thing! — not one of the angles at the 
four corners was* a right angle. — 1 had my rule and 
fiompaffes, my Lord^in my pocfcet.— ^Excellent critic J 
. And,, for the epic poem your LordMp bid me look 
atf upon taking the fength, breadth} height, and depth 
•f it, and trying them at home upoa* an exac\fcaleof 
Soffu's — 'tis out,, my. Lord,- in every one of itsdiraen- 
fions.— Admirable connoifleur !.'. « 

And did you ftep in jo take a look ar the grand pic* 
fctre in your way back?— ? Tis a melancholy dauo", mf 
Lord: not one. principle of the pyramid in. any on© 
group ! — And what a price !^-for there is nothing of the 
tolouring of Titian — tjie expreflion of Rubent — *he grace 
jtf Rapliaejp— the purity of Domiiiicbino-— the corregjef- 
O 3 
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eity pf Corrcgto — the learning of- Pouffin— the airs of 
Guido — the tafte of the Garrachb— or the grand con- 
tour of Angelo ! 

Grant me patience !— Of all the cants-which are cant* 
*d in this canting-. world— though the cant of hypoorify- 
may be the w or it— the cant of criticiiin iatbemoft tor* 
menting !— — I would go fifty mile* on foot, to kits the 
band of that ibjb whofe generous heart will give up die- 
reins of his imagination into his author's bands, J»e plea* 
fed,. he knows not why and cares not wherefore. 

XII. Parallel ketwen Pope and Dry den. 

IN acquired knowledge* the fuperiority moil beallow-- 
ed to Dryden,. whole education was more lchobftic^ 
ttfd who, before- he became an author, had been aHowed' 
more time for ftudy, with better means*of information^ 
Hi* mind has a larger range, and be collects his imager 
and illustrations from. a more extcnlnredrcumferecceof- 
fcience. Dryden knew more of man is his general na- 
ture, and Pope in his local manners* The notions of 
Dryden were formed by comprehenav* fpecnlation $; 
, thofe of Pope by minute attention. There • ismore dig- 
nity in the knowledge of Dry dcn >4 and more certainty- iir 
that of Pope. 

Poe*ry was not -the.fole pratfe of either;. for both ex* 
. celled likewifa ia jprofe : but Pope did not borrow his* 
proie from Ins predeceffoc. The ftyle of Dryden is ca~ 
•priciuus and ".varied ; that of Pope is cautious and uni- 
form :. Dryden obeys the motions of his own mind ; Pope: 
Conft rains his mind to his own rules of convpoijtion. 
Dryden is fume limes vehement and rapid ; Pope is al* 
Ways fmooth,„uniforra> and gentle. Dryden's page is *< 
statural field, rifirig into inequalities, and diverii&d by 
the varied-exuberance of abun dan t; vegetation ; Pope's ir 
a velvet lawtjihavea by the fcytheyaad levelled by the 
roller. 

Of genius — that power which conftitutes a poet ;that 
quality without which judgment is cold and knowledges 
is inert > that energy which; collects* combines, amplifies^ 
and animates — the fuperiority mul\, with feme negation,, 
He allowed to Dryden. It is not to be inferred, that of* 
tttLs poetical vigour £ttpe had oily a> little, becaufeDry* 
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to had more'; for every other writer fince Milton mult 
gire place to Pope ; and even of Dryden it muft be faxd, 
{feat if he has brighter paragraphs, he has not better 
ppems. Dryden's performances were always hafty; 
either excited by fame external occafion, or extorted 
by domeftic neceflky : he comppfed without confider- 
ation, and pubUibed without correction. What his mind 
ttttld fuppty at call, or gather in one excurfion, was all 
that he iougbt, and all that he gave. The dilatory cau- 
tion of Pope enabled him to condenfe his fentiments, to 
multiply his Images, and to accumulate all that (hidy 
night produce, or chance might fupply. If the flights 
•f Dryden "therefore are higher, Pope continues logger 
•a the wing. If of Dry den's fire the blaze is brighter - 
of Pope's the heat is more regular and conitant. «Dry» 
4cn often furpafies expectation, and Pope never falls be- 
low it. Dry den is read with frequent aftaniihmeut, and 
Bope wkh perpetualdelight. 

Kill. Story *fLe Fever* 

VB was fame thne in the fnmroer of that year in wbieh 
Dendernsond was taken by- the Allies ; when my uncle 
Ttoby was one evening: getting his f upper, with Trim 
fining behind him at a imall fideboard,^! fay iitring— 
for in xxtofideration of the Corporal's lame knee (which* 
Joraetimes gave him exqoiute pain)— when my unci* 
Toby dined or fopped aione he would never ftiffer the 
Corporal to l&od rand the poor fellow's veneration for 
his matter was fuch, that, with a- proper artillery, my 
uncle Toby could have taken Denderraond hfelf, with 
left trouble than he was able to gain this point over 
Kim; for many a time when my uncle. Toby iuppofed 
file Corporal's leg was at reft, he would look back, and 
detect, him ftanding, behind him* with- the moft dutiful 
relpecl.: this bred more little fquabbles -betwixt them, 
than all other cauies for five- and* twenty years toge- 
ther. 

He was one evening fitting thus at his fopper, when 
Ae landlord of a little inn in the village came into the 
parlour with an empty phial in his hand, to beg a giaf» 
«f two of fack : 'Tls for a poor gentleman,— I thinl^of 
the ariny^ ikid the landed,, who has been taken ill a* 
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my houfe four days ago, and has never held up his head 
fince, or had a defire to tafte any thing, till juft now^ 
that he has a fancy for a glafs of fack and a thin toaft, 
— *' I think/* fays he, taking his hand from his fore- 
head, " it would.comfort me. 

- —If r could neither beg, borrow, nor buy fuch a 
thing,— added the landlord, — I would almoft (leal it for • 
the poor gentleman, he is fo ill. — I hope he will {Hll 
mend, continued he; — we are all of us concerned for him. 

Thou art a good-natured foul, I will anfwer for thee, 
cried my uncle Toby ; and thou fhalt drink the poor 
gentleman's health in a glafs of fack thyfelf, — and take 
a couple of bottles with my fervice, and tell him he is* 
hgartily welcome to them, and to a dozen more, if they 
will do him good. 

Though 1 am perfuaded, faid my uncle Toby, as the 
landlord fliut the door, he is a very companionate, fel- 
low, Trim, — yet I cannot help entertaining a high o* 
pinion of his gueft too ; there muft be fomething more 
than common in him,* that in fo fhort a time fhoukl win- 
lb much upon the affections of his hoft— And of his 
whole family, added the Corporal, for they are all con- 
cerned for him. — Step after him, (aid my uncle Toby, 
—do Trim, and aflc if he knows bis name. 

— I have quite forgot it, truly, faid the landlord, co- 
ming back into the parlour with the* Corporal, — but I 
can alk his fon again.— -Has he a (on with him then I 
faid my uncle Tooy.— *A boy, replied the landlord, of 
about eleven or twelve years of age ;— but the poor crea- 
ture has tatted almoft as little as his father ;:he does no- 
thing but mourn and lament for him night and day :— • 
He has. not ftirred from the bed- fide theie two days. 

My uncle. Toby laid down his knife and fork, and 
tbrult his plate from, before him,, as the landlord gave: 
him the account; and Trim, without being ordered,, 
took a way, without faying one word, and,, in a few mi- 
nutes after, brought him his pipe and tobacco. 

Trim I faid my uncle Toby, I have a project in my 
head, as it is a bad night,. of wrapping my felf up warm iff 
my roquelaure, and paying a vifit to this poor gentleman* 
—Your honour's roquelaure, replied the r Corporal, has 
aot once been had on Hnxe. the night before your ho* 

jwur ; 
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bout received your wound, when we. mounted guard in 
the trenches before the gate of St Nicholas ;— and be- 
fides, it is fo cold and rainy a night, that what with the 
roquelaure, and what with the weather, k will be e- 
Bough to give your honour your death. I fear fo, re- 
plied my uncle Toby : but I am not at reft in my mind, 
Trim, fince the account the landlord has given me — I 
wilh I had not known fo irucb of this affair, — added 
my uncle Toby,— or that I had known more of it : — 
How (ball we manage it i Leave it, an't pleafe your 
ioDowv to me, quoth the Corporal ; — 111 take my hat 
and flick, and go to the houfe and reconnoitre, and aft 
accordingly; and I will bring your honour a full account 
in an hour.— Thou (halt go, Trim, fatd my uncle Toby r 
and here's a (hilling for thee to drink with his (ervant. 
—I (hall get it all out of. him, faid the Corporal, (hutting 
the door.. 

. It was not till my uncle Toby had knocked the afhe* 
fut of his third pipe that Qorposal Trim retimed from 
the inn, and gave him the following account. 

I defpaired at firft, (aid the Corporal, *f being abte 
to bring back your honour any. kind of jutettigen^e con* 
cerning the poor fack Lieutenant— Is lie in the army, thent 
faid my uncle Toby— He is, faid the Corporal— And in 
what regiment? (aid my uncle Toby— I 'U tell your ho- 
nour, replied the Corporal, every thing ftraight forward^, 
as I learnt it.— Then, Trim, I'll fill another pipe, faid 
my uncle Toby, and not interrupt thee » fo fit down at 
thy eafe, Trim> in the window feat, and begin thy fto» 
ry again. The corporal made his old bow,, which ge~ 
nerally fpoke as plain as a bow could fpeak.it, " Your 
honour Is good g'—frnd having done that, he fat down, 
as he was ordered, — and began tfte ftory to my unclfc 
Toby pver again in pretty near the fame words. 

I defpaired at fir ft; faid the Corporal, of being able to 
bring back, any intelligence to your honour about the 
Lieutenant and his foil; for when I aiked where his fer- 
vant was, from whotn I made myfejf fure of knowing 
every thing which wa* proper to be aiked,— That's a 
right diftinclion, Trim, faid my uncle Toby— I was an* 
iWered, an't pleafe your honour, that he had no fervant 
with, him :— -that Jxe had come. to. the inn with hire* 

hone 
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horfes ; which, upon finding himfelf unable to proceed 
(to join, I ftsppofe, the regiment), he had diftmffed the 
morning after he came. — If I get better, my dear, faid 
' he, as he gave his purfe to his ion to pay the man,— we 
can hire horfes from hence. — But, alas ! the poor gen- 
tleman will never get from hence, faid the landlady to 
me, — for I heard the death-watch alt night long ;— and 
when he dies, the youth, his fon, will certainly die with 
him ; for he is broken-hearted already. 

I was hearing this account, continued the Corporal, 
when the youth came into the kitchen, to order the 
thin toaft. the landlord fpoke of ; — but I will do. it for 
my father myfelf, faid the youth — Pray let me faVe 
you the trouble, young gentleman, faid I, taking up 
» fork for the purpofe, and offering him my chair to fit 
down upon by the fire, whilft I did it. — I believe, Sir, 
faid he, very modeftly, I can pleafe him befl myfelf. — * 
1 am fure, laid I, his honour will not like the toafi the 
worfe for being toafted by an old foldier.— The youttf 
took hold of my hand, and inflantly burft into tears/ 
Poor youth ! faid my uncle Toby, — he has been bred 
up from an infant in the army, and the name of a fbl- 
dier, Trim, founded in his ears like the name of a friend j- 
I wifli I had him here. • . 

—I never in the longeft march, faid the Corpora!, 
had fo great a mind to my dinner, as 1 had to cry with* 
him for company : — What could be the matter with me, 
an't pleafe your honour ? Nothing in the world, Trim, 
faid mf uncle Toby, blowing his nofe, — but that thou : 
art a good-natured fellow. 

When I gave him the toaft, continued the Corporal, 
I thought it was proper to tell him I was Captain Shan- 
dy's fervant, and that your honour (though a ftranger)- 
was extremely concerned for his father ; — and that if 
there was any thhig in your houfe or cellar— (and thou 
roight'ft have added my purfe too, faid my uncle Tol 
— he was heartily welcome to it :— He made a very 
bow (which was meant to your honour), but 
fwer — for his heart was full — fo he went up ft 
the toad ; — I warrant you, my dear, faid I, a? 
the kitchen- door, your father will be well a^ 
Yorkk's curate was iaaoking a pipe by the kr 
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—bat (kid not a word good or bad to comfort the youth; 
—I thought it wrong, added the Corporal — I th|nk fo 
too, faid my unc\e Toby. 

When the Lieutenant had taken his glafs of fack and 
toaft, he felt hirafelf a little revived, and fent down into 
the kitchen, to let me know, that in about ten minute* 
he fbould be glad if I would ftep up flairs. — I believe, 
faid the landlord, he is going to fay his prayers, — for 
there was a book laid upon the chair by his bed- fide, 
and as I fliut the door, I faw his fon take up a cu- 



* I thought, faid the curate, that you gentlemen of the 
army, Mr Trim, never faid your prayer* at all. — I heard 
the poor gentleman fay his prayers laft night, faid the 
landlady very devoutly, and with my own ears, or I 
could not have believed it. — Are you Aire of it, replied 
the curate. — A foldier, an't pleafe your reverence, faid I, 
prays as often (of his own accord), as \ par fon ; — and 
when he is fighting for his king, and for his own life, 
and for his honour too, he has the moft reafon to pray 
to God of any one in the whole world.— 'Twas well 
faid of thee, Trim, faid my uncle Toby. — But when a 
foldier, faid I, an't pleaft: your reverence, has beea (land- 
ing for twelve hours together, in the trenches, up to his 
knees in cold water, — or engaged, faid I, for months 
together in long. and dangerous marches ; haraffed, per- 
haps, in his rear to-day \ haraifing others to-morrow ; 
—detached here ;— -countermanded there ; — refting this 
night out upon his arms ;— beat up in his fliirt the next ; 
-^bepumbed in his joints ; — perhaps without ftraw in 
his tent to kneel on ; — he muft fay his prayers how and 
vben he_can. — I believe, faid I, — for I was piqued, 
quoth the Corporal, for the reputation of the army — I 
believe, an't pleafe your reverence, faid I, that when a 
foldier gets time to pray,— he prays as heartily as a par- 
fon, — though not with all his fufs and hypocrify. — 
Thou fhouldft not have faid that, Trim, faid my uncle 
Toby, — for God only knows who is a hypocrite, and 
Who is not : — At the great and general review of us all, 
Corporal, at the day of judgment, (and 'not till then)— 
it will be feen who have done their duties in this world, 

—and who have not 5 and we fliall be advanced, Trin?* 

accord ii)gl v 
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accordingly . — I hope We (hall, (aid Trim.— It is in the 
Scripture, (aid my uncle Toby s and I will (how it thee 
to-morrow ; — In the mean time we may depend upon 
it, Trim, for our comfort, (aid my uncle Toby, that 
God Almighty is fo good and juft a governour of the 
w«rld, that if we have but done our duties in it, — it will 
never be inquired into, whether we have done them ht 
a red coat or a black one :— I hope not, faid the Cor- 
poral. — But go on, Trim, faid my uncle Toby, with the 
ftory. . 

When I went up, continued the Corporal, into the 
Lieutenant's room, which I did not do till the expira- 
tion of the ten minutes,— he was lying in his bed, with 
his head raifed upon his hand, his elbow upon the 
pillow, and a clean white cambric handkerchief befide 
it : — The youth was juft (looping down to take up the 
cufhion, upon which I fuppofed he had been kneeling, 
— the book was laid upon the bed, — and as he rofe, m 
taking up the cufhion with one hand, he reached out 
his other to take the book away at the fame time. Let 
it remain there, my dear, faid the Lieutenant. 

He did not offer to fpeak to me, till I had walked up 
clofe to his bed-fide : — If you are Captain Shandy's fer- 
vant, faid he, you mud prefent my thanks to your ma- 
tter, with my little boy's thanks along with them, for 
his courtefy to me ;— -If he was of Levens's — faid the 
Lieutenant. — I told him your honour was — Then, faid 
he, 1 ferved three campaigns with him in Flanders, and 
remember him, — but 'tis rnoft likely, as I had not the 
honour of any acquaintance with him, that he knows 
nething of me,— You will tell him, however, that the 
perfon his good nature has laid under obligations to 
him, is one Le Fever, a Lieutenant in Angus's-*— but 
he knows me not, — faid he a fecond time, mufihg; — 
poffibly he may my ftory — added he — pray tell the 
Captain', I was the Enfign at Breda, whofe wife v" 
rnoft unfortunately killed with a mufket (hot, as (he 
in my arms, in my- tent. — I remember the lh 
pleafe your honour, faid I, very well. — Do yo _ 
he, wiping his eyes with his handkerchief,- ' 
may L ■ In faying this, he drew a little" i 
toijbofom, which fcemcd tied with a blr 
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about mVne#, and kifsM it twice— Here, Billy, fai<l 
he,— the boy flew acrofs die room to the bed-fide, — andv 
&lmg down upon hts knee, took the ring ill his hand, 
and kifs'd it too, — then khVd his father, and fat down 
fcpori the bed aVid wept. 

I wift, faid my uncle Toby, 'with a deep figh, I wifhi 
l!Yiin, I was afleep. 

• Ttjur honour, replied thetJorporal, i» too much con- 
cerned } — fhall I pour ]rour honour out a glafs of lack 
to your pipe '?-— Do, Trim, fold my uncle Toby. 

.1 remernber/faid my uncle Ttiby, (lghing again,' the 
ftory-of the Enflgn anff his wife,— and particularly well 
that he, a* well as fee, upon fome account or other (I 
forget what) Was- uariverfally pitied by the whole regi« 

' inent:— but finifli tile (lory. — 'Tis finished already, faid 
the Corporal, — for I could ftay» no longer,— fo wrflbed 
his honour a good night i young Le Fever rofe from off 
the bed, and law me to the bottom of the flairs; and as ' 
we went down together, told me, they had come from 
Ireland, and were on their route to join the regiment'iir 
Flanders.— Bat alas* faid the Corporal, — the Lieute- 
nant's laft day's march is oyer.*— Then what is to become 
*f his poor boy \ crjed my uncle Toby. 

Thoa haft left this matter ftiort, faid p*y uncle Toby 
to the Corporal, as he was putting him to bed, — and I 
will tell thee in what, Trim.— In the firft place, when 
thonmad'ft an oifer of my fervices to Le Fever,~^as 
fickaefs and travelling are both expenfive, and thou 
kneweft he was but a poor Lieutenant/ with a fon to 

- fabfiit as well as himielf out of his pay,— that thou didft 
not make an .offer to him of my purfe ; . becaufe, had he 

. flood m heed, thou knoweft, Trim, he had been as wel- 
come to it as myfelf. — Your honour knows, faid th« 
Corporal, I had no orders ; — True, quoth my uncle 
.Toby, — thou didft very. right,. Trim, as a >/<*/>,— but 
certainly very wrong ^s- a mart* - 

In the fecond place, for which, indeed, thou haft the 
fcune exeufe, continued my uncle Toby, — when thou 
<>fieredfl him whatever was in my houfe, — thoufhouldfc 
have offered him .my hvrfe Ho .-—a fick brother officer 
foould have the bell quarters, Trim ; and if we had him 
ttith usy-^wc could tead and look to him;wthou a * 
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an excellem nurfe thyfelf, Trim ; land what with thf 
care of him, and the old woman's, and his boy's, -and 
mine together, w* might recruit him agajffi atence, and 
fet him upon his legs.— —~. * 

— In a** fortnight or three weeks* .added ray uncle 
Toby, fnailingjhe migltf march.-rT-Be will never march, 
an't pleafe your honour, in this world, £aid the Corpo- 
ral.-— He will march, laid » my tootle - Toby, ri&n&^iP 
from die fide of the bepl> with one ftoe &SL-tAw 
pleafe your honour, faid tie Corporals he will never 
march, but to his graven— He ihall oweb* cried mj 
uncle Toby, marching the foot which had, a ftoe on* 
though withoBt 'advancing on ^inchyT-he (hall anarch to 
his regiment — -Hef cannot ftand k, faid the Corporal* 
— He'fhall be fopportpd, faid my uncle Tohy.^-He'll 
drop at lall* faid the Corporal, and what will become 
of his boy ?~He fliall not drop, faid my uncle Toby*, 
frrmly.-~A-weil-o'day,~ do what we caj> for him, faid 
7 rim, maintaining 'his pointy-Hthc poor foul will die, 
- — He {hall not fdic, by H-^n, crjed my : us*cle TV.by- 

— The : *C£irsiKG SriatT, which flew up to Heaven's 
chancery with the oath, blufti'd as he gave u in £•*— an4 
the recording angel, as he wrote it down, dropped 
a. tear -upon the word,- and blotted it out for even 

■ My uncle Toby went to his bureau, — put his 
purfe- into his pocket, and having ordered the Corporal 
to go early in the morning for a phyfician,-r:hc went to 
bed and fell afleep. 

The fun looked bright the morning after to every eye ' 
in the villagebut Le Fever's and his ^riflicled fon's; the 
band of death preffed heavy upon his eye-lids, — and 
hardly could the wheel at tb« <iftern turn xound its 
circle, when my uncle Toby, who had got up an hour 
before his wonted time, entered the Lieutenant's room, 
and without preface or apology, ftt himfelf downupoa 
the chair by the bed-fide, and independently pf all modes 
' and cuftoms; opened the .curtain jn the manner an old 
friend and brother oiEcer would liave done it, ar J - n -~& 
him how he did, — how he had refted in th* ■* 

what. was his complaint,— rwhere was^fiis (d. 

what he could do to help him? — and w ! ' tg' 

him time to anfwer any one of the iaauv 
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and told nitn of the little plan which he had been con- 
certing with th* Corporal the night before for him.—* 

—You (hall go home directly, Le fever, faid my 
nncle Toby, to my houfe,— and we'll fend fop a docloy 
to fee what** the matter,— and we'll have an apothecary r 
—and the Corporal fhall be your nurfe,— and I'll be 
your fervant, Le Fever* 

dflfcere was a fraaknefs in my nncle T»by, — not the 
qKtt of familiarity, bat the t*ufe of it, — which let 
yoti at once* into his foiil, and fhowtd you the goodnefs 
of his nature ; — to this* there was fomething in his looks* 
and voice, and matniciv fepcradded, which- eternally 
Beckoned to the unfortunate to come and take fhelter 
ttfiderhim ; fothat before my unde'Teby had half finifliec! 
the kind offers he was making to the father, had the fon 
tnfenfibly prefled up clofe to Bis knees, and had takei* 
Jiold of the breaft of his, coat, and was p»ilinghfto wards 
him. — The blodd and (pities of Le Fever, which were; 
waxing cold ancfc flow within him, and were retreating 
to their laft citadel, the heart* — rallied- back,"— the fihn : 
forfobk his eyes for a moment, ^he looked up wtthfully 
in my uncle Toby's -facc,-~*theH caft a look upon his' 
boy. — . " 

Nature mftantly ebb'd agahv~the film returned to*- 
its place, — the pulfe fluttereiiWftopp'd,— went on— • 
throbb , aV--ftopp , d kgam^— inot«d— itopp'dj-^hall 1 go> 
W?— No. 
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SECTION, VI. 

J, 7ht SbtphtrJ and tbt PMofopfcr.. y : 



REMOTE from cities, liv'd 2 iwaki^ . 
Unves'd. With ali tfce-cafes of ? gain. .* 
His head was filyer'd o'er with'flgey * • ,• 
J^nd long experience ui&d&.bAmfegc : 
In furnmer's heajtj and winter' s ; cpld, 
lie fed his flock, and peiraM the &U * ' 
Jdis hours in cheerful labour flew>, 

Nor envy nor ambition hxtvrt- - «•• • - 

His wifdom, and his honeft faittt, 
Thro' all die countf y r&is'd his name. 

A deep philosopher (whofe rules * 
Of moral life were drdwn frem fdhoelsj. r 
The fliepberd's /homely rfottage: fcwght £ . - 
^hd thps-expJor'diws r*asb of ihotxgJtt v— 
Whence is thy learning ^Hatii thy toH 
Q'<r books con fi*m'd *hc midnight-arl^ - » „ 
Haft thou old Greece and Rome furvey.'d^ 
Jtodth* raft fenfc -efcHnta i*ei£h>tfl< 
Hadi.Sojcrau* &y foul ^rm'd f i 
Andl)^tb4^f^thQBv'dTlllly^'miIidl , 
Or, like the wife UlyfTes, thrown 
By various fates on realms unknown-* 
Haft thou thro' many cities ftray'd, 
Their cuftoms, laws* and manners weigh'd ? 

The fliepherd modeftly reply 'd—* 
I ne'er the paths of learning try'd ; 
Nf>r have I roam'd in foreign parts, 
To read mankind, their laws, and arts : 
For man is pra&is'd in difguife,; 
He cheats the moil difcerning eyes : 
Who by. that fearch fhall wifer grow, 
When we ourfelves<can never know ? 
The little knowledge I have gain'd 
Was all from fimpte nature drain'd 
Hence my life's maxims- took their rile ; 
Hence, grew, my fettle^ hate to vice. 
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The daily labours of the bee 
Awake my foul to induftry. 
Who can obferve the carenil am, 
And not provide for future want ? 
My dog (the truftieft of his kind) 
With gratitude inflames my mind : 
I mark his true. Ms faithful way ; 
And in my fervice copy Tray. 
R conftancy and nuptial love* 
1 learn my duty from the dove. 
The hen, who from the chilly air 
With pious wing protects her care, 
And every fowl that flies at large, 
Inftrucls me in a -parent's charge. 

From Nature, too, I take my rule 
To fhun contempt and ridicule* 
I never, with important air* 
In converfation overbear : * 
Can grave and formal pals for wtfc^ 
When men the folemn owl defpife ? 
My tongue within my lips X rein % 
For who talks much znu& talk in* vain : 
We from the wordy torrent fly : 
Who liftens to the chau'riag pye I 

Nor would I with felonious iltgljt, 
By ftealth invade my neighbour's right : 
Rapacious animals we hate V 
Kites, .hawks, and wolves,- 4cferyc their kte; 
Do not we juft abhorrence find 
Againft the toad and ferpent kind ? . 
Bat envy* calumny, and fpite, 
Bear ftronger venom in their bite.— - 
Thus eyery object p,f creation 
Gaafurnjfh hints for contemplation ; • 
And, from the mod minute and mean?? 
A virtuous mind can morals glean,. 

Thy fame is juft, the face replies : - 
Thy virtue proves thee truly wife. . ■ 

: often-guides the author's pen ; . 
cled are as men : 

ludies nature's laws* . . 

~'-\ truth his maxims draws*; 

P3^ P 



And thofe, without our ftheols, fuiffce 
To make men moral, good, and wife. 

II. 0JVV* £*wx #Wr.. 

^)N Leveies banks, while ffiee to rove 

And tune the rural pipe to love, 
I envied not the happieft fwaki 
That ever trode th* Arcadian plain. 

Pure ftream •! in whofe transparent wave : 
My youthful limbs I wont to lave ; 
No torrents ftairi thy lfmpid fource; 
No rocks impede thy dimpling coarfe,- 
That fweetly warbles o'er ite bed,. 
With white, round, polifltfd pebbles f}M?ead.$ :* - - • 
While, lightly pois'd, the fcaly broody 
In myriads, cleave thy cryftal flood * 
The fpririging trout, in fpeckk&d pride j -; - ■ / 
The falmon, monarch of the tide ; , 
The ruthlefs pike, intent^n war-; 
The filver eeH and mottled par* . " 
Devolving' from thy parent? lake.: 
A charming maze thy- Water* make, , 
By bowers of birch- and grev*s of pine*:-, 
And hedges ftdwer'd with egtaminev 

Still on thy banks, So gaily green,* 
May numerous herd* ana flacks, be* feen 5 ; 
And lafles, chanting, o'er the- pail*; 
And fbephefdsvpipi rig i a the, dale 5 : 
And ancient faith, that kn6ws no^giiile ; . 
And induftry, embrpwt**d' with?to5'; 
And hearts refolv'd,: and hand*: prepaid, I. 
The. bkfilftgs they. er^ytosguaAk.: 

115. Qiefr*»the iyk Pfilm±- r 

HTHE fpacidus* firmament -tut* =high> 

W4thaHthebkeethereai.iky, 
And fpangVd heatfns, a drifting frames » 
Their great: original proclaim. 
Th* unwearied am, from ;da> to day* , 
Does his Creator's pow -r difplay $ 
And publishes to ev'ry lind 
The work of an Aknighty ha»i - 



Soonfas the evening fhades prevail, 
The moon takes up the wondrous tale, 
And nightly, to- the Mining earth, 
Repeats the ftory of her birth : 
Whilft all the ftari that round Iser burn r . 
And all the planets in their turn, 

Confirm the tidings, as they roH, 

And fpread the math iron*- pole, to pole* •. *' 

What though,- iri fblemn iiknce* all 
Move round the <dark terreirrial ball ? ? 
"What though no real mtoi --nor founds 
Amid their radiant ofb* be found I. 
Ii Reafon'S' ear they a&rejtioe 
And utter forth* a glorious Voice, , 
Fbr ever ringing a& they mine, . 
* Tft* &uk* that made n» is divine." ' 

* IV. Rhtrat Charms. . 

gWEET Auburn ! loveKeil village of the plain I .' 

Where health and pjerfty cheer'd the labouring fwainj 
Where fmiling J'priflg its earlidt vifit paid, . r 

And parting famine?* lingering blooms, delayer : 
Bear lovely bow*re of innocence a&$l eafe f * 
Seats of my -youth; when ,e v'ry fpfcrt' could pkaic I- 
How> often have I loitcrM &et £rf gtetto, '. 
Where humble happinefs ^deaYVi each feefte f * 
How often have J paused oil eVry charm .t : I 

The fhelter'd cot, the cultivated farm, 
The never- failing brook, the btffy mill,. 
The decent church that topp-d thencighbcmrhigMl; . 
The hawthorn bum* with fisjaijs berteath-theil»acle, , 
R)r talking age and whii^rmg loVeYs made. : ir 

How often have I blefs?d the coming day y . - 
Wheri toil* .remitting, lent its turn to play, 
And all the village- train, from labour free, . I 

lied up their fports beneath -the fipreafding tree I '< J 

While many a paftime circled in rhe fhad$, > 
1 *ng copending as» the old furvey^d ; 

/ iy a gambol frolick'd o'e* the ground, , 

i W oi art, and feats- of ilcength,- Went round ; • 

And 
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And ftill, as each repeated pleafure tir'H, 

Succeeding fports the mirthful band infpir'd : . 

The dancing pair, that (imply fought renown . 

By holding out to tire each other down; 

The fwain, miftreftlefs of his fmutted face, 

While fecret laughter titter'd round the place ; 

The bafhful virgin's fide-long looks of love ; 

The matron's glance, that would thofe leolts reprove* ~ 

Sweet was the found, when oft, at evening's dbfe, > 
Up yonder hill the village murmur rofo. 
There, as I pafs'd with carelefs fteps and flow, 
The mingling notes canoe foften'd from below. 
The fwain, refponfive as the milkmaid fung ; 
The fober herd, that low'd to meet their young:; 
The noify geefe, that gabbled o'er the pool ; 
The playful children, juft let loofe from fchool $ 
The watch-doe's voiee, that bay'd die whifp'ring wind r 
And the loud laugh, that fpoke the vacant mind i- 
Thefe all, in foft confufion, fought the (hade,' • 
AncJrfilTd each paufe the nightingale had made* 

• V. The Painter •mhophaftdNthdy; and Every Bofyi* 

TEST men fufpe& your tale untrue,\ 

Keep probability in view. , 
The trav'Her, leaping o'er thoft bounds,. . 
The credit of his book confounds ; , 
Who with his tongue hath armies routed, . 
Makes ev'n his real courage doubted. 
. But ftatt'ry never feems abfurd 5 
The flatter'd always take your word : . 
Impoflibilitiesfeemjuft;. ' . 

They take the ftrongeft prahe on truft : : 
Hyperboles, though e'er fo great, 
Will ftill come (hort of: felf-conceit. 

So very like a painter drew, . 
That every eye the pidtare knew ; , 
He hit complexion, feature* air, 
So juft, that life itfelf was there. 
No flatt'ry with his colours, laid, 
To bloom reft or' d the faded maid ; 
He gave each mufcle all its ftrength ; : 
The mouth, .the chin,' .the nofe's, length,, } 
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His boneft pencil ttrodh'd with truth, r ' 

And mark'd the -date of age and youth. ' 

He loft his friends.; his prtclice faiPd $ 

Truth fhould not alwiys be reveal* d i~ 

In dufty piles bis piftures lay, 

For no one fern the' fecond pay. 

Two bulla's, fraught with ev'ry grace, 
A Venus* and Apollo's face/ 

He. plac'd In view r refoiv'n* to pleafr, ' ' ' / ? 

Whoever; fat, he- drew From tHefe; 
From thefe correlated evVy feature', 
And fpirited each awkward creature. 

All things were fet ; the hour Was tome,, ' * 

His pallet ready o!er his thumb • . . 

My Lord a'ppear'd,- and, feated right ' » 

lapro^rjartitodeimd Kght, 

The painter look'd, he flceteh'd the precr ; : .' ! r 

Then dipt his pencil, talked of Greece, - 
OfTitiari'stiiHs/of Gmdo's air— » <•:*.* 

<c Thofe eyes r ihy IxJrd, the fpirit f tliet«t* • ' » * 

Might well a Raphael's- haft* require,. '.j-.-.i'i 

To give thfem all the native fire : * » : . n 

The features fraught with' frtffe and %*» * ' v ■').• 

You'll grant, are Ttry hsrrtf to hit-; '•;•<■ "* 

Bat yet, with p*tien«e, fw fell vie,*: .'•' • ' . ' v 
As much as paint orwii carrdar ': .* ; • '»'"' '»■* 
Obferve the Srork.V-j-My Lard reply'd* >i 

u Till now I thought'n&yirtamh was wnte; > . • -i \ 
Befides, my nofe is fbmewhat &ng ; ' ' » • 
Dear Sir, 6:>r me, *tis rar # « t«o young/' 
u O, pardon me" the artift cry'd, k * *' J * 

u In this we painters muft decide. 
The piece cv'n domroon eyes miift'lrrike ; '.- *\ 

1 warrant it extremely like.' r « r :'. 

My Lord examined it anew^.' 1 ' -* 

No looking-glais feero'd half f» true. ' •"' 

A lady came.' With borrow f d grace 
He from his Venus form'd her face. 
Her lover praised the painter's art, 
So like the piclure in. his heart.! 
To ev'ry age fome charm he lent ; 
Ey'n beauties welt aimoft content.,. . ...... 

Through 
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Through all the town his art' theyprabM, : 
His cuftom grew; his price was rais'cL 
Had he tlie real Bkenefs fliown, 

Would any man the picture own? j 

But when thus happily he wrought, 
£ach found the likcnefs in bis thought. * 

VI. Diverfitj in the Mama* Charafltr* 

XTIrtvous and vicious *v^y man muft beji •• 
Few in th* extreme, bnt all in the degree p 
The rogue and fool by fits are'&i rand 1 wife,' \ 

And ev'n the beft, by firs, what they defpifcf 
r Tis but by parts we. follow good or ill, 
For, Vice or Virtue, Self dire<5b it ftill t . . 
Each individual feeks a fev'ral goal ; ' 
But HeavVs great view is,Orte, and that fisetWbelev 
That counier-worfcs*cach ToHy and caprice 9 ' 
That difappoints th* efFadr/ofev'ry vice : * «.' 

That happy frailties to afi rai^fe appry^-^ '' * i 

Shame to the vkgitt, to the matron pride, ' * *j • • * f ■ \ 

Fear to the ftatefraan, rafhaefs to the chief, 

To kings prefumption, and to crowtfe belief* * * ■ \ 

That Virmc's fnds Tram' Vanity can, raife^ 

Which feeks no int'reft, no rewafd bm.prajfes 

And build on wants, and oh defeats of mind. 

The joy, the peace, the glory of mankind. < ; 

Heaven forming each on athef to* depend,- » • ' ■ 
A matter, or afervant, or a friend, - ? 

Bids each on other for a&ftance call, . • 
Till one man's wealcnefs grows the ftrength rf alk' 
Wants, frailties, paffions, clofer {till ally 
The common im'reft, or endear the tie* • 
To thefe we owe true friend(hip,'iove fincere, 
Each home-felt joy that life inherits here : 
Yet, from the fame, we learn, in its decline, 
Thofe joys, thofe loves, thofe int^reits to refigtir 
Taught half by rrafon, half by mere, decay, 
To welcome death,, and calmly pais away. 

Whate'cr the paffion, knowledge, fame, or pelf^ 
Not one will change his neighbour with hirofelf. 
The learn'd is happy nature to explore, • 
T«e fool is happy that* he knows no nswe y 

3** 



The rich ivhappy in the plenty given, 

The poor contents hitn with the care of Hearta 9 

See the blind beggar daace, the cripple Hug, ... 

The fot a hero, lunatic a. king* 

The ftarving chymifUo bis golden view* 

Supremely Ijfeft, die poet in 'bis rnufc. r • I 

See foraeftrange comfort ev'ry ft ate attend^ 
And Pride beftow'd -on all, a common friend ; 
.Sejp fomc fit Paffion ev Vy age* fuppty^ • - 
Hope travel through, nor -quits us when we die. 

Behold the c>ild, \>y Nature's kindly law, 
Fleas'd with a ractk, tickled, with a ifraw: ■'■ . • /. 
Some livelier play- thing giv.es dais youth delight, 
A -little louder, but as empty quite ;" ' 
Scarfs, garters; gold^ arnufe his riper ft age j • 

And cards and counters are the toys of age : 
Pleas' d with this bauble ftill, as that before ; 
Till tir'd he deeps, and Life's poor play is o'er ! 

Mean* white Opinion gilds with varying rays 
Thofe painted clouds that beautify our days ; 
Each .want of happing is by Hope fupply'd, 
And each -vacuity of lenfe by Pride. 
Thefe build a&faft as knowledge can deftroy; • 
In Foliy's-eup ftili laughs. the bubble, joy : 
One profpe& loft, another dill we gain j 
And not a vanity is giv'n hi vain ; » 
Ev'n mean felf-love becomes, by force divine, 
The fcale to rtfeafure -others* wants by thine. 
See i and confefs one comfpi t Mill miift rife ; i. 

'Xis this* Though Man's a fool, yet God isjwife. » 

VII. The Tvlet. 

A ND, now, on-veilM, the toilet ftands difpiay'd, 

Each filler vafe hv rayftie order laid. 
Firft, roh'd, in white, tlie nymph intent adores, 
Wich head uncovered, the. cofmetic powers, • 
A'heav'niy image jtMhejgl&fs appears: 
To tlilat ibe bends* to that her eye fi>e rears.' 
Th* inferiour prieftefe, at the altar's fide, 
Trembling, begins the iacred rites of pride. 
Unnuraber'd treasures ope at once, and here 
The various, off-rirgs of tie world appear : • * 

4 » From 
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From each, flie tutt*ly,.cu|k wkfc curiota toil, 
And deck* the goddei* jwUh tbe giitt'ring fpoH. -• 
This cafket India's glowing gems, unlocks* . 
And all Arabia breathes from yonder, box*. . . • 
The tortoife, htre, and depbatit, unite, . 
Transforra'd to combs, the fpeckled and the white 
Here files, of pit)* extend tfjeir (tuning rows,. 
Puffs, powders* patches, bibles; billet-douX. ' 
Now awful- beauty puj^soa. ail its arm«.; : . • 
The fair, .'each mouaeftt, rife* ia hex charms 
Repairs her. ftuilev awakens ev'ry grace. 
And calls forth all the wonders, of hex faoe. ; . * 

Vlll. Tfo Htrnfit: \> 

TfAR in a wt$ unknown to public view,, „ . 

** From youib to age, a reverend heruait gpeub • .* 

The mofs his 'bedy.tfye caye. Jus bumble cell* . 

His food, the fruit*, his. drink Uie <:ryJtaL well; . . 

Remote from roan, with God he pals'd thddays.; 

PrayV all* \jis buiintfr, all his pfcafure praiie; 

A life io lacred,. fticb fcren* 1 epofe, t . : / . , 
SeemM heav'n itfelf, 'till. one fug^elUon.rofo-r * v 
That vice: ihould triumph, virtue vice obey : 
This fprung % fo.me doubt hf providence's iway. ' 
His hopes no more a certain profpec\boaft^ 
And all the tenour of his ton! is loft. . 
So, when a froboth expan.fe receives, impreft, . 
Calm nature's image on its watVy breaii, . . *. 

Down bemj the hanks ; the trees, depending, grows 
And ikies, beneath, with anfwering colour* glow ; 
But if a (tone the gentle fea divide, 
Swift ruffling circles curl on every fide $ 
And glirhm'ring fragments of a broken fun, - 
Banks, tree?, and flues, in thick diforder run. 

To clear this doubt ; to know the world by fight j 
To find if books or fwains report it right ; 
(For yet by fwains akaie the world he knew, 
Whole feet came wand'ring o'er the nightly d 
He quits his cejl ; the pilgrim-Half he bore, 
And tix'd the icallop in his hat before : 
Then, wjtb the fun, a riling journey went 
Sedate to third*, and watt king each event 
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The morn wat wafted ra -the pathlefs graft, 
And long and kmefome was the wild to pafa ; 
But, when the foothero fun had warm'd the day, 
A youth came porting o'er a eroding way ; 
His raiment decern, his complexion fair, 
And, feft, in graceful ringlets, waVd his hair. 
Then, near approaching, rather, hail! he cried; 
And, Hail, my fon ! the rev'retid fire reply'd : 
Words follow 'd words; from queftion anfwer flowMf 
And talk of various kind deceived the road ; 
•Till each with other pleas' d and loath to part, 
While in their age they differ, join in heart. 
Thus ftands an aged elm in Wy bound ; 
Thus youthful ivy clafps an elm around. 

Now &nk the fun : the elofmg hour of day 
Came onward, mantled o'er whh ibber grays 
Nature, is lilence, bid the world repofe ; 
When, war the road, a (lately palace rofe : 
There, by the moon, through ranks of trees they pafs> 
Whofe verdure crowrtM their floping fides of grafs. 
It chanced the noble mafter of the dome 
Still made his houfe the wancPring Granger's home ; 
Yet, ftill, the kindnefs, from a third of praife, 
Prov'd the vain flourim of expenfive eafe. 
The pair arrive ; the liv*ry *d fervants wait ; 
Their lord receives them at the pompous gate : . 
The table groans with coftly piles of feod ; 
And all is more than hofpitably good. 
Then, led to reft, the day's long toil they drown* 
Deep funk in fleep, and (ilk, and heaps of down; 

At length 'tis morn ; and; at the dawn of day, 
Along the wide canals the zephyrs play ; 
f refk, o'er the gay parterres, the breezes creep, 
And fhake the neighbouring wood, to baniih Heep. 
Up rife the guefts, obedient to the call ; 
An early banquet deck'd the fplendid hall ; " 
Rich -iufcious wine a golden goblet graced, 
Which the kind mafter forced the guefls to tafte. 
^ pfcas*d, and thankful, from the porch they go* 
the landlord, none had can (e of woe — 
was vanifh'd ; for, in ftcret guife, 
~er giieft purloinM the glkt'ring prize. 
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As one who fees a ferptfnt in his way 
♦Glifi'ningand balcmg in the fommer ray, 
Diforder'd flops, to than the danger near, 
Then walks with faintfiefs on, and looks with fear; 
So feettf'd the fire, When, far upon the road, 
The (hining fpoil his wily partner fhow'd. 
He ft opt with filence ; Walk'd with trembling heart ; 
And much he wifh'd, but durft not alk, to part : 
Murm'rtng he lifts his eyes, and thinks it hard 
That gen'rous anions meet a bafe reward. 

While thus they pafs, the fun his glory fhrouds : 
The changing ikies hang out their fatole clouds ; 
A (bund in air pre&g'd approaching rata ; 
And beads, to covert, feud a-crofs the plain. 
Warn'd by tfce figns, the Wand'rirtg pair retreat/ 
To feek for iheher at a neighbouring feat. 
'Twas built with turrets, on a rifing gr«an,d •; 
And ftrong, and large, and tmimprov'd aroftnd: 
Its owner's temper, tim'rous and feverfc. 
.Unkind and griping, caus'd a defert there. 
As near the miter's heavy doors they drew, 
"pierce rifing gufts, w ith iudden fury, blew ; 
The nimble lightning, mi x'd with fhow'rs, bega*;; 
And o'er tbeir heads, loud rolling thunder ran, » 
Here long they knock ; -but knock or caM in vain, 
Priv'n by the wind and batter'd by the .rain. 
At length, fome pity warm'd the matter's breafU 
(*Twas then his threttiold firfi receiv'd a gueft); 
-Slow creaking turns the door, wirh 'jealous care,; 
And half he welcomes in the (hiv'rrog pair. 
One frugal faggot lights the naked walls, 
And nature's lervoiar through their limbs recalls^ 
Bread of the coarfeft fort, With eager wine, 
.( Each Jiardly granted) ferv'd themeboth to dine; 
£nd } when the temped firft appear'd to ceafe, 
A ready warning bid them part in -pcttcc. 

With ftill remark, the poncFring hermit vie\vM, 
in one fo rich, a life fo poor and rude.: 
And why (houldfuch (within himfelf he eryM) 
JLock the lofl wealth a thoufand wantrbefide/? 
.iBut, what new marks of wonder ibon took placet 
^n every fettling featured his face, 

When, 
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I When, from bis reft, the young compaction bore 
I That cup, the gen'rous landlord own'd before, 
\ And paid profuiely, with the precious bowl, 
| The Hinted kindnefs of this churlifli foul ! 
J Bur, now the clouds in airy tumult fly ; - 
1 The fun, emerging, ope* an azure Iky j 
f A frefher green the fateUing leaves difplay, 

And, glitt'ring as they tremble, cheer* the day:* 
! The weather courts them from the poor retreat } 
, And the glad mailer bolts the wary gate. 

While hence they walk, the pilgrim's bofom wrought 
| With all the travel of uncertain thought. 
I His partner's ads without their eaufe appear ; 
| Twas there a vice, and fecm'cl a madnefs here. 
| Detefting that,, and pitying this, he goes, - 
; Loft and confounded with the various fnows. 
i Now night's dim ihades agairtinvolve the iky ; ") 
Again the wand'rers want a place to lie ; > 

[ Ag»n they fearth, and find a lodging nigh : j 

I lae foil improved around ; the^nanfion neat; 
I And neither poorly low, nor idly great : 
[ It feem'd to fpeak its mailer's turn of mind ; 
Content; and, net for praife, but virtue, kind* 
Hither the walker* turn, with weary feet ; 
I Then, biffs the manfion and the matter greet : 
f Tbeir greeting fair, beftew'd with model* guife, - 
The courteous matter hears, and thus replies. 
Without a vain, without a. grudging hear?, 
To him who gives us all, I yield a part : * 
From him you come ; for him accept it here ; 
A frank and fober, more than eottly eheer. 
He fpoke ; and. bade the welcome table fpread : 
Then talkM of virtue ttH the time of bed ; 
When the grave houfehold round his hall repair, 
WawiM by a bell, and clofe the hours with pray'rv 

At length the world, renew'd by calm repofe, 
Was ftrong for toil ; the dappled morn arofe. 
Before the pilgrims part, the younger crept 
Near the clos'd- cradle where an, infant flept, 
And writh'd his. neck : the landlord's little pride*— 
ftrange return ! — grew black, and g^fp'd, and died. 
J£ a Honour' 
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Horroup of horrours ! what ! his only Ton ! 
How look'd our hermit when the fact was done f 
Not hell, though hell's black jaws in (under part, 
And breathe blue €1%, could more attaint his heart* 

Confiis'd and ftruck with filence at. the deed, 
Me flies ; but, trembling, fails to fly with fpccd, 
'His fteps the youth purlues. The country la% 
Perplex'd with roads: a fervaHt fhow'd the way^ 
A river crofs'd the path. The paffege o'er 
Was nice to find : the fervaiu trod e before :• 
hong arms of oaks an open bridge' fupply'd ; 
And, deep, the waves, beneath the bending, glide*. 
The youth, who feem'd to watch a time to fin, 
Approach'd the carelefe guide, and thruft him in : 
Plunging, he falls ; and, rifing, lifts his head ; 
Then, flafhing, turns, and finks among the dead*. 

Wild fparkiing rage inflames the father's eyes ; 
He burfts the bands of fear, and madly cries, 

Dettfted wretch ! But fcarce his ipeech began*. 

When the ftrange partner feem'd no longer man r 
His youthful face grew more ferenely fweet ; 
His robe turn'd white, and flow'd upon his feet ;. 
Fair roun.ds of radiant points invert his hair ;; 
Celeftial odours breathe through purpled air ; 
And wings, whofe colours glitter'd on^he day,. 
Wide at his back, their gradual plumes difplay^ 
The form ethereal burfts upon his fight, 
And moves in all the majefty of light. 

Though loud, at firft) the pilgrim's pafiioif grew*. 
Sudden he gaz'd, and will not what to do ; 
Surprife, in fecret chains, his words impends ; 
And, in a calm, his fettling temper ends. 
But filence, here, the beauteous angel broke : " 
The voice of mufic raviftYd as he fpofoev 

Thy pray'r, thy praife* thy life to vice unknown,,, 
In fweet memorial rife before the throne :. 
Thefe charms, fucceis in our bright region fin ' 
And force an. angel down to calm thy m : 
For this commiiuon'd, I forfook the fky- 
Najy ceafe to kneel — thy fellow-fervant *. 

Then know the truth of government H?- 
And let; theft fcruples be no longer, thine 
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Tke Maker juftry claims that world he made ; - 

iii this the right of providence is laid : 

Itt facred majclfy through all depends 

On ufing fecond means to work his ends* 

'Tis thus, withdrawn in ftate from human eye> » 
The Pow'r exerts bis attributes on high ; 
Your* a & ions u(es, nor comrouls your will ; . 
And bids the doubting ions of men be ftilL 

What irrange events can itrike with racreforprife£ [> 
Than thofe which lately ftruck thy wend'ring eyes?' ' 
"" Yet, taught by tbefe, confefs th' Almighty jnft \ 
And, where you can't unriddle, learn totruft. 

The great, vam roan, who far'd on coftly food ; - 
Whofe life was too luxurious to be good ; . 
Who ma<te his ivory itand* with goblets (bine; 
And forced his gue&s* to morning draughts "of wine ; • 
Has, witfrthe eup> the graceleis cuftom'lodj 
And fttil he welcomes, hut with lefs of corL 

' The meaa Tufpicious wretch, whofe bolted 4o0f "■ 
Ne'er mov'd in ditty to the wand'ring poor ; 
With him 1 left -the cup, to teach his mind, 
- That heav'ri can blefs, if mortals will be kind. 
Confcious of wanting w©r*hv he views the bow! ; ■« 
And feels co^paffion touch his grateful fouL 
Thus artifls mek the fnUen ore of lead,; , . 
With heaping coals of fire upon, its head : • 
In *he kind warmth the metal learns to glow ; • 
And,ioofe from drofs, the-filver runs below. 

Long had our pious friend in virtue trode, - 
But, now, the child half-wean'd his heart from God j' 

i(Jbi}d of his. age)— for him he livM in pain,- 
^nd meafiir'd back his fteps to earth again, - , 
To what excetifes had his dotage run ! 
Bot God, to fave the father, took the fon. << 
To all, but thee, in fits he feem'd to go; 
And 'twais my naioifiry to deafc the blow.* 
The poor fond parent, humbled in tjie duft, 
Now owns, in tears> the punifhment was junV '- 

But. how had all his fortune felt a wreck $ 
Had. that falfe fervant fped in fafety back !, • 
This night hfe treafur'd heaps he meant to fteal :■ - 
Aad what a f uad of charity wotfd fail* J " 

&31 3**** 
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Thus He&y'n inflru&s thy mind. This triad o'er, 
Depart in peace,, refign, and do no more.. 

On founding pinions here the youth withdrew :-' 
The fage flood wond'ring as the fcraph flew. » 
Thus looked Elifha, when, to mount on high, . 
His mailer took the chariot of the Iky : 
The fiery pomp, afcending, left the view ; 
The prophet gaz'd,, and whVd to follow too. 

The bending hermit here a p,ray'r begun — 
u Lord! as inheav'n, on earth thy will be done.'" 
Then, gladly turning, fought his ancient place, - 
And pafs'd a life of piety and peace. 

IX. On the Death of Mrs Ma/im.- 

'TAKE, holy earth ! afi that my. foul holds dear :- 

Take that bell gift, which Heav'n fo lately gave. 
To Briflofc fount I bare, with trembling care, 
Her faded fornix She bow'd-to tafle the wave— 

And died. Does youth, does beauty, read the line ?: 
Does fympathetic fear their breaft alarm ?v 

Speak, dead Maria ! ■' breathe a drain divine : 

Ev'h from the grave, thou fhalt have ppw'r to chernu. 

Bid them be chafle, be innocent, like thee y 
Bid them, in duty's fpbere,.as meekly move:^ 

And, if as fair, from vanity as freey 

As firm in friendmip, and as fond in love. . 

Tell them, though 'tis an awful thing, to- die.! 

('Twas ev'n to thee) yet, the dread path once trode*$> 
Heaven lifts its everlafting portals high, 

And bids " the pure. in heart behold their G6d."~ 

X: Extra ft from the Temple of F/tme. _ 

/GROUND thefe wonders as Ixaft a Jook v 

The trumpet founded, and the temple (hook;: 
And air the nations, furnmon'dat the call,. 
From different quarters, fill the fpaclouS ha 11 
©f various tongues the. mingled founds w 
In various garbs prornifcuous throngs a ppe 
Millions xif fuppliant crojvds the fhrine atfe* 
And all degrees before the goddefs bend , > 
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The poor, the rich* the Valiant, and the fage, 
And boaftwg jouth, and narrative old age. • 

Firft at ihe fhrihe the learned world appear, 
And, to the goddefs, thus prefer their pray'r : 
u Long have we fought t' inftru&and pleafe mankind*.. 
u With ftudies pale, with midnight vigils blind : 
€t But, tbank'd by few, rewarded yet by none,, 
" We here appeal to thy. fuperiour throne ^ 
u On wit and learning the juft prize beftow, 
u For fame is all we rauft expeft below." — 
The goddefs heard, and bade the mufes ratf* 
The golden trumpet of eternal praife. 
From pole to pote the winds di&ifethe found, , 
And fill the circuit of the world around : 
Not all at once, as thunder breaks the cloud ; 
The notes, at foil, were rather fweetthan loud s 
By juft degrees, they every* moment rife j - 
Spread round the earth, and gain upon the ikies. . 

Next thefe,,the good and .Juft, an awful train, . 
Thus, on their knees* addrefs the facred fane : 
a Since living, virtue is with envy curs'd, 
" And the/beft men are treated like the worft, . 
a Do thou, juft goddefs ! call our merits forth, 
u And give each deed tb' exaftintrinfic worth. %r 
" Not with bare juft ice lhall your acts be crown'd* . 
"■ (Said Fame) but high above defert renown'd : 
a Let fuller notes th' applauding world amaze, , 
" And the loud, clarion labour in your praife,? 

A troop came next, who crowns -and armour wore ; 
And proud defiance in their looks they bore. 
•• For thee (they cried) amidft- alarms and ftrife, 
a We fail'd in terapefts down the ftreamjpf life ; 
a For- thee whole nations fiUM-with fife and blood, . 
" And fwam to empire through the purple flood. 
M Thofe ills we-dar'd, thyinfpiration,own ; 
*' What virtue feem'd, was done for thee alone " 
41 Ambitious fools 1 (the queen- replyM, and frown'd) 
u Be-all your deeds in dark oblivion drown'd : 
" There fleep forgot, with mighty tyrants gone ; 
f lour ftatues moulder'd, . and your nanics, un«* 
known*?— 
• ■ " - " . . . A 
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A fudden ciowd ftraight foarchf il them from ray fight, - 
' And each roajeftic pbaBtoni funk in nighf,* 

Then «aroe the fmallcft tribe I yet had feen : 
Plain was their drefs, and mpdeft was their mien— ~~ 
** Great idol of mankind ! we neither claim 
** The praife of merit, nor alpire to fame ; 
" Buti fafe in defcrts from- th' applaufe of itfen, 
«* Would die unheard-of, as we liv*d unfeen. 
** 'Tis all we beg' thee, to conceal from fight 
u Thofe a&s ©f goodnefs which themfelves requttev- ' 
« O I let us, ftifl,- the fecret joy partake, 
"•-To follow virtue, ev'n for virtue's fake."" 
** And Rye there men who flight immortal fame ? \ . 
" Who, then, with hicenfe mall adore our name \ 
" But, mortal*, .know, 'tis ftiil our greateft pride 
" To blaze thofe virtues which the good would hide*; . 
« Rife, mufes r rife ! add all year tuneful -breath* 
«< Thefe muft no* fleep in darknefs, and in deaths* % 
She faicL In air the trembling mufic floats, 
And on the winds triumphant iweU the notes ;- 
So foft, though.high j fo loud, and ye^ fo dear 5 , 
Ev'n lift'ning angels lean from heav'ri to hear: - 
To farther* mores th* ambrofial fpirit flies, 
Sweet to the world, and grateftil to the ikies. . 

XL The Country Ciergyman^ . 

XT EAR Tender copfe, where, once the gardfeia fimT<T,'* 
** And, ftil*, where many a garden flow 'r gpows wfid j; 
There, where a few torn flirubs the place difclofe, 
Tbe village preacher's modeft roanfidn role. 

A man he, was, to aH the cottfttry dear* 
And paffing rich — with forty pound* a-ycar. 
Remote from towns he ran hb godty race ; 
Nor e'er had chang'oVnor wtft'd to change his p»ce« ; 
Unpradfcis'd he; to fawn or feekfor power, 
By do&rmes fafhion.'d to the varyinghour t 
Far other aims his heart? had learn'd to prize* 
More flrilFd to raife*he wretched thin to r 

His hottle.was known to all tbe vagrant 
He chid ihew wandVmgSj- hut rel*ev\f their 
, The long remember'd beggar was his guefl, 
Whole J>eard defending iwept his aged ore 
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The rnin'd fpendthrift, now no longer proud, 
Ctaim'd kindred there* and had hit claims allow M : 
The broken foJdier, kindly bid to ftay, 
Sat by his fire, and talk'd the night away ; 
Wept o'er his wounds, or tales of for row done, 
Shoulder *d his crutch, and fhow'd how fields were won* 
Pleas'd with his guefts, the good man learn'd to glow, 
And quite forgot their vices in their woe ; 
Carelefs their merits or their faults to fcan, 
His pity gaye; ere charity began. 

Thus, to relieve the wretched was his pride ; 
And ev'n his failings lean'd to virtue's iide : 
Bat, in his duty prompt at ev'ry call, 
He wat-h'd, and wept, he pray'd and felt for alL 
And, as a bird each fond endearment tries 
To tempt its new-fledg'd offspring to the ikies, 
He try'd each art, reprov'd each dull delay, 
Allur'd to brighter worlds, and led the way* 

Belide the bed* where parting life was laid, 
And forrow, guilt, and pain, by turns difmay'd, 
The reverend champion flood. At his control* 
Defpair and anguiih fled the struggling foul : 
Comfort came down, the trembling wretch to ratfe; 
And his la ft falt'ring accents whifper'd praife. 

At church, with meek and una&Aed grace, 
His looks adom'd the venerable place ; 
Truth from his Ups prevailed with double fway» 
And fools, who came to feoff, remain'd to pray* 
The fervice paft, around the pious man, 
With ready zeal, each honeft ruftic ran ; 
Even children followed, with endearing wile, 
And pluck'd bis gown, to (hare the good man's finite t ♦ 
His ready fmile a parent's warmth expre&'d ; 
Their welfare pleas'd him, and their cares diftrefs'd : 
To them,, his heart, his love, his griefs were giv'n 5 
But all his ferious thoughts had red in heav'n :— 
A3, fome tall cliff, that lifts its awful form, 
Swelk from the vale, and mid- way leaves the ftorm, 
Though round its bread the rolling clouds are fpread, 
Ctenul funfliiae fettles on iu head. 

XJI. A 
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XII. A Panegiric on Great- Brit am. 

TJEavens ! what a goodly profpe^l fpreads arodndV 
Of hills, and dales* and woods, and lawns, an* 
fpiFes, 
And glittering towns, and gilded dreams, till all 
The itretching landfcape into fraoke decays I 
Happy Britannia ! where the Queen of Arts, 
'Infpiring vigour* Liberty abroad 
Walks, unconfin'd, even to tbjt fiurthetr cots. 
And fcatters plenty with unfparing hand. 
Rich is thy foil, and merciful thy clime ; 
Thy dreams unfailing in the fummer's drought ; 
Ufimatch'd thy guardian oaks ;. thy valleys Soar 
With golden waves: and on thy mountains flocks 
Bleat numberlefs ; while, roving round their £dcv 
Bellow the blackening herds in lufty drovesv 
Beneath, thy meadows glow, and rife unqocll'd 
A gain ft: the mower's fcythe. On every band 
Thy villas, fhtne. Thy country teem* with wealth * 
And property aifures it to. the fwaia, 
Pleas'd, and unwearied, in his guarded toil. 3 

Full are thy cities with the fons of Art ; 
And trade and joy, an every bufy ftreet, 
Mingling are heard : evaa Drudgery himfelr* , 
As at the car he fweats, or dufty hews* 
The palace-ftooe, looks gay* Thy crowded perto^' 
Where rising malts an endlefs profpetft yields 
With labour burn* and echo to the fbottt* 
Of hurry* d failor, as he hearty waves 
His lad adieu, and loofeoing every meet, 
Refigns the fpreading. veffel to the wind. 
Bold, firm, and graceful, are thy generous youth. 
By hardship iinew'd, and by danger fir'4, 
Scattering the nations where they go-; and fWfc 
Or on the lifted plain, or ftormy teas- 
Mild are thy glories too, as o*er the plans 
Of thriving peace thy thoughtful fires prefid 
In genius, and .fubftantiai learning, high; 
For every virtue, every worth rtriown'd-j 
Sincere, plain-hearted, hofpitable, kind ; 
Tfcet, like the.muftering thunder, when provu 
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The dread otf tyrants, and the fole refoorce 
Of thofe that under grim oppreflion groan. 

Thy Sons of Glory many ! Alfred thine, 
In whom tbe.fplendour of heroic war, 
And more heroic peace, when govern'd well, 
Combine ! whofe hallow'd natne the Virtues faint, , 
And bis own Mufes love ; the belt of kings ! 
With him thjr Edwards and thy Henrys fhine, 
Names dear to fame ; the firft who deep imprefsM 
On haughty Gaul the terfour of thy arras, 
That awes her genius ftflk In Statefmen thou, 
And Patriots, fertile* Thine a fteady More, 
Who, with a generous, thongh miftaken zeal, 
Withftood a brutal tyrant's ufeful rage ; 
Like Cato firm, like Ariftides jufr, 
■Like rigid Cincmnatus nobly poor, 
A dauntless foul eredt, who fmil'd pn death. 
A Hampden ^too is thine,iUuftrious land ! . 
Wife, ftrcnuous, firm, of unfobmitting foul ; 
Who ftemm'd the torrent of a downward age 
To flavery protre, and bade thee rife again, 
In all thy native pomp of freedom-hold. 
Thine is a Bacon ; haplefs in his choice ; 
Unfit to ftand the civil ftortn of ftate, 
.And through the fmooth barbarity of courts. 
With firm- but pliant virtue, forward ftill 
To urge his courte : him for the ftudious fhade 
Kind Nature form*d, deep, cornprehenfive, clear, 
Exact, and elegant; in one rich foul, 
Plato, the Stagyrite, and Tullyjoin'd. 
JLet Newton, pure Intelligence, whom God 
To mortals lent to tract his boundlefs works 
From laws fublimely firaple, fpeak thy fame 
In all philofbphy. For lofty fenfe, 
Creative fancy, and infpec"tion keen 
Through the deep windings o: the human heart, 
Is not wild Shakefpeare thine and Nature's boaft ! 

Is not each great, each an: table Mufe 
Of claflic ages in thy Milton met ? 

A genius univerfal as his theme ; 

Aftoniihing as Chaos, as the bloom 

Of blowing Eden fair, as Heaven fublime. _ 

M 
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May my fong (often, as thy Daughters I, 
Britannia, hail ! for beauty is their own, 
The feeling heart, fimplicity of life, 
And elegance, and tafte : the faultlefs form, 
Shap'd by the hand of harmony ; the cheek, 
Where the live crimfon, through the native white 
£oft-(hooting, o'er the face dirfufes bloom, 
And every namelefs grace ; the parted lip, 
Like the red rofe-bud moift with morning dew, 
Breathing delight ; and, under flowing jet, 
•Or funny ringlets, or of circling brown, 
The neck flight-maded, and the fwelling breaft ; 
The look refiftlefs, piercing to the foul, 
And by the foul intorm'd, when dreft in love 
She fits high-failing in the confcious eye. 

Ifland of blifs ! amid the fubjedfc feas, 
That thunder round thy rocky. coafts,fet up, 
At once the wonder, terrour, and delight 
Of diftant nations : whofe remoteft (bores 
Can fbon be (haken by thy naval arm ; 
Not to >be fhook thyfelf, but all a/Taults 
Baffling, as thy hoar, cliffs the loud fea-wave. 

O Thou ! by whofe almighty Nod, the icale 
Of empire rifes, or alternate falls, 
Send forth the faving virtues round the land, 
In bright patrol : white Peace, and focial Love ; 
The tender-looking Charity, intent v 

On gentle deeds, and fliedding tears thro' (miles ; v 
Undaunted i ruth, and Dignity of mind ; 
Courage compos'd, and keen ; found Temperance* 
Healthful in heart and look ; dear Chaftity, 
With bluOies reddening as {he moves along, 
DiforderM at the deep regard fhe draws ; 
Rough Indulrry ; Activity untir'd, 
With copious life informed, and all awake ; 
While in the radiant front, fuperioor ihinec 
That firft paternal virtue, Public Zeal ; 
Who throws o'er all an equal wide furvty, 
And, ever mufing en the c< mmon weal, 
-Still labours glorious with fonie great defign. 

-XIII. Hjm 
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XIII. ffymn to the Deity, $m the Seafous of the Test. 

THESE, as they change, Aimichty Father, theft* 

Are but the varied Cad, The rolling year 
Is full of thee* Forth in the pleafing Spring v 
Thy beauty walks, thytendernefs and love. 
Wide flufb the fields ; the-foftening air is balm j ' 

Echo the mountains round ; the foreft fhiiles J 
And everr fegfe and every heart is joy. 
Then corses %&fj$9fj in the Summer-months, 
With light and heat refulgent. Then thy fun 
Shoots full perfe&ion thro* the fweUing year : 
And oft thy voice in dreadful thunder fpeaks ; 
And oft, at dawn, deep noon, or falling eve, 
By brooks and groves, in hollow- whifpering gales. - 
Thy bounty (bines in Autumn unconhVd, . 
And fpreads a common feaft for all that lives. 
In Winter, awfal Thou ! with clouds and ftornis 
Around thee thrown ^gmpeft o'er tempeft'roird ; 
Majeftic darknefs J anj$ie whirlwind's wing 
Riding fublime, thou^bid'ft the w^/ld adore, 
And humbleft Nature with thy northern blaft. 

Myfterious round !' what fktll, what force diving 
Deep-felt, in thefe appear 1 a fimple trains 
Yet fo delightful -mix'd, with fuch kind art* 
§uch beauty and beneficence combin'd ; - 
Shade, unperceiv'd, fb foftening into {hade ; 
And all fo 'forming an harmonious whole ; 
That, as they ftill fuccetd, they ravifh. ftill. 
But/Wandering oft with brute uncorifcious gaze, 
Man marks not thee, marks not the mighty hand* 
That, everfbufy, wheels the filent fpheres ; 
Works in the fecret deep ; fhoots, fteaming, thence 
The fair profufion that o'erfpreads the Spring ; 
Flings from the fun direct the flaming day ; 
Feeds ev'ry creature ; hurls the temped forth-} 
And, as on Earth this grateful change revolves, 
With tranfport touches all the fprings of life. 

Nature, attend ! Join every living foul, 
Beneath the fpacious temple of the fky, 
In adoration join ; and, ardent, raife 
One general fong I To him, ye vocal gales, 

■R XK-atht 
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Breathe foft, whofe Spirit in your froflmefs breathes ; 
O talk of him in folitary glooms ! 
Where, o'er the rock, the f carcely waving pint 
Fills the brown (hade with a religions awe* 
And ye, whofe bolder note is heard afar, 
Who (Lake th' aftonuVd world, lift high to heaven 
Th' impetuous fong, and fay from whom you rage. • 
*His praife, ye brooks, attune, ye trembling rills ; 
AniHet me catch it as I mufe along. 
v e headlong torrents, rapid and profound-; 
Ye fofter Hoods, that lead the humid maze 
Along the vale; and thou, majeiiic main, 
A fecret world of wonders in thyfelf ; 
Sound his ftupendous praife, whofe greater voice 
Or bids you roar, or bids your roarings fall. 
Soft roll your incenfe, herbs, and fruits, and flowers, 
In mingled clouds to him, whofe fun exalts, 
Whofe breath perfumes you, and whofe pencil paints* 
Ye forefls bend, ye harvefts wave to him : 
Breadie your ftill fong into the reaper's heart, 
As home he goes beneath the joyous moon. 
Ye that keep watch in heaven, as earth afleep 
Unconfcious lies, e.ffufe yow mildeft beams, 
Ye ctmftellations, while your angels ftrike, 
Amid the fpangled fky, the filver lyre. 
Great fourcc^ot day I beft image.here below 
Of thy^Crcatpr, ever pouring wide, 
From world to world, the vjtal ocean round, 
On Nature write with every beam his praife. 
The thunder rolls : be hufh'd the proftrate worhj, 
W hile tlpud to cloud returns the lolemn hymn* 
Bleat out afrefli^ ye hills : ye mofly rocks, 
Retain the found : the broad refponfive low, 
Ye valleys, raife ; for the great Shepherd reigns, 
And his Unfuffcrwg kingdom yet will come. ^ 
Ye woodlands all, awake : a boundlefs fong . 
Burft from the groves : and when the reftiefs day, 
Expiring, lays the warbling world afleep, 
Sweeteu of birds ! fweet Philomela, charm 
The liftening itoades, and teach the night his praife. 
Ye chief, for whom the whole creation fmiles ; 
JAt, once the head, the heaj t, and tongue of all j 

Cro^a 
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Crown the great hymn i In fwarming cities vaft, 

AffemHed men, to the cteep organ 'join 

The long refounding voice, oft breaking clear^ 

At foleran paufes, thro' the fwelling bale ; 

And, as each mingling flame increases each, 

In ope united ardour rife to heaven. 

Or if you rather chufe the rural ihade, 

And find a fane in every facred grove ; * 

There let the fh'epherd's flute, the virgin's lay, ; 

The prompting ferapn, and the poet's lyre, 

Still flag the God of Seafons as they roll. 

For me, when I forget the darling theme, 

Whether the blofiom blows, the fummer ray 

Ruffets the plain,, infpiring Autumn gleams ; 

Or Winter rifes in the blackening eaft ; 

Be my tongue mute, may fancy paint no more, • 

And, dead to joy, forget my heart to beat ! 

Should fate command me to the fartheft verge 
Of the green earth, to diftant barbmous climes, 
Rivers unknown to fong ; where iirft the fun 
Gilds Indian mountains, -or his fetting beam 
Rames on th' Atlantic ifles .; — 'tis nought to me ; 
Since God is ever prefent, ever felt, 
In the void walie as in the city full 5 
And where He vital fpreads there mail be joy. - 
When" even at lad the folemn hour (hall came, 
And wing my myftic flight to future worlds; 
I cheerful will obey; there, with new powers, , 
Will rifmg wonders fing : I cannot go, 
Where Un i v e rsa l JLo y% not fmiles around, 
Suftaining all yoiuorbs, and all their fons : 
Jttomfeem'ing Evil i\$)l educing Good % 
And Better thence again, and Better flill, , 

In infinite progreffion.- ■ But I lofe 
Myfelf in Him, in Light ineffable \ 
Gome then, expreflive Silence, mufe his praife^- 
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section vii. 

I. The Camehofu 

OFT has it been my lot to mark 
A proud, conceited, talking fpark,. 
Retiming from his finkh'd tour. 
Grown ten times perter than before : 
Whatever word you chance to drop,. 
The travell'd fool your mouth will flop*— 
u Sir, if my judgment you ? ll allow — 
l!ve fecn — and fare I ought to Jraow2*— 
So begs you'd pay a due fubmiffion, 
And acquiefce in his decifion. 

Two travellers of fueh a cafr, 
As o'er Arabia's wilds they pafs'd, 
And on their way, in friendly chat, 
Now talk'd of this, and then of that ;. 
Difcours'd a while, 'mongft other mat^jr* 
Of the Gameleon's form and nature. 
u A ftranger animal,*' cries one, 
** Sure never Hv*d beneath the fan*. 
A lizard *s body lean and long, 
A fifh's head-, a ferpent's tongue, 
Its tooth with triple claw drsjoin'd ;. 
And what a length of tail behind !* 
How flow its pace ! and then its hue— 
Who ever faw fb fine a blue \* r 

€g Hold there," the other quick replies. , 
a 'Tis green : I faw it with thefe eyes, 
As late with open mouth it lay, 
And warm*d it in the fanny ray: 
Stretch'd at its eafe the bead 1 view'd, . . 

And law it eat the air for food." 

u I've fecn it, Sir, as well as you,. 
And znuit again affirm it blue. 
At leifure I the beaft farvey'd, 
Extended in the cooling (hade.** 

" >Tis green, 'tis green, Sir, I affure ye* ~ 
•*• Green !' cries the other ia a fury— 
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"* Why, Sir, d'ye think I've loft my eyes?' | 
" 'Twere no great lofs," the friend replies? 
"" For if they always ferve you thus, 
You'll find them but of little ufe." 

So high at laft the contefl rofe, 
From words they alnioft came to blows : * 
When luckily came by a third : 
To him the queftion they referred ; 
And begg'd'he'd tell them, if he knew, 
Whether the thing was green or blue. 

" Sirs/' cries the uriipire, " ceafe your pOther> -. 
The creature's — neither one nor t'other. 
I caught the animal laft night, 
And view'd it o'er by candle-light : 
T hiark'd it well — 'twas black as jet— 
You ftare— but, Sirs; I've got it yet, 
And can produce it." — u Pray, Sir, do : 
rillay my life the thing is blue." — 
"'And 1*11 b* fworn, that when you've £cqti ' 
The reptile, you'll pronounce him green." — - - 
"Well then, at once to end the doubt," 
Replies' the mart, " return him out : 
And whea before your eyes I've fet him, 
If you don't find him black, I'll eat him." 
He faid : then full before their fight 
Produced the beaft : and lo ! — 'twas white. - 

II. On the Order of Nature. '• . 

JJEE, through this air^ this ocean, and this earthy 

All matter quick, and burfting into birth. 
Above, how high progreffive life may -go ! 
Around, how wide \ how deep extend below ^. 
Vaft chain of tesing ! which from God began : . : 
Natures ethereal, human ; angel, man ; 
Beaft, b!rd; fifh, infecl:, what no eye can. fee, 
No glafs can reach ; from Infinite to thee, 
From thee to Nothing. — On fuperiour pow'rs •* 
Were we to prefs, infer iour might on Ours* ; " 
Of in the full creation leave a void, * 
Where, one ftep broken, the great ftale's deftroyM i 
Ftbm Nature's chain whatever link you ftrike > 
Xtoth orten thousandth, breaks tius chain alike* 

R3 Who*- 
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What if the foot, ordain' d the dulV to ttead r 
Or hand, to toil, afpir'd to- be the head ? 
What if the head, the eye* or ear repinM 
To ferre mere, engines to the ruling. Mind i 
Jud as' abfurd for any part to claim 
To be another, in thii general frame: 
Tuft as abfurd, to mourn the ta/k* or pains*, 
The great directing Mi wd of All ordains* 

All are but parts of one ftupendous wholes. 
Whofe body Nature «,. and God the foul: 
That, changed through all, and yet in all the fame*. 
Great in the. earth, as in th' ethereal frame, 
Warms in the fun, refrefhes- in tbe:breeae. 
Glows in the (tars, and bloffoms in the trees-; 
Lives through all life, extends through all extent^ 
Spreads undivided, operates unfpent ; 
Breathes in our foul, informs our mortal foot, . 
As full, as perfect, in a hair as heart.* 
As full, as perfect, in vile man that mourn*, . 
As the rapt feraph that adorer and burns : 
To him no high, no low, no great, no fmaU }< 
He fills, he bounds, connects, and equals aU. 

Ceafe then, nor Okdsk imperfection name : : 
Our proper blifs depends on what we blame*. 
Know thy own point : this kind, this due derreer . 
Of blind nefs, weaknefs^ Heav'a beftows oji thee*^ 
Submit.— In this, or any other fphere* 
Secure to be as bleft as-thoircanftrbear : 
Safe hi the hand of one difpoGng Pdw'r, 
Or in the natal, or the mortal hour. 
All Nature, is but Art unknown- to thee ; 
All Chance, Direction* which thou <cani£ not ieej; 
All Difcord,' Harmony not understood ; 
Att partial- Evil, mirverfal Good: ~ 
And, fpite of Pride, ,ia erring., Rtt&m's tptt£> 
One truth is clears— What ever is, is juoht*- 

II L Defer ipfhn of a Country Ak^houft. 

JCT EAR. yonder thorn, that lifts its head on high, . 

/Where once the %nvpo(r. caught the pantng eyey* 
Low lies thaLhoufe, where nut-brown draughts infptrtfr: 
Where gra^Ueard sakfb, and fmilbg toiL retir'd ; 
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Where vilkge-ftateihien talk'd with- look* ffrofcaad, . 
And news much older than their ale went round*. 
Imagination family Hoops,, to trace 
The parlourrfpkndours of that fcftive*pfaee :*—- 
The white-waih'd wall ; the nicely-fancied floor ; . 
The varnife'd clock, that cHckU WBmi the door j * 
The cheft, crattiiv'd a, doable debt to pay* 
A bed by* night* a cheft of drawers by day ;. 
The pictures plac'd for ornament and ufe, 
The twelve good rules, the royal game of goofe; . 
The hearth ■> except when winter cbill'd the day, 
With afpen boughs,, and flowers* and fennel, guy 
While broken tea-cups, wifely kept for fhow*. 
Rang'd o'ef the chimney, gliften'd in a row. 
Vain tran&tory fplendonrs ! could not aH 
Reprieve the tottering manfioit from its fall X s 
Obfcure it finks 5 nor fiiall it more impart 
.An hour's importance to the poor man's heart— 
Thither no more the pea&nt mail repair 
To fweet oblivion of his daily care ; 
No more the farmer's/ news, the barber's tale, . 
No more the woodman's ballad (hall prevail ; - 
No more the fmith hia tWky brow (batt clear, 
Relax his ponderous flrengtb, and lean to hear. 
The hoft himftlf no longer fhattbe found 
Careful to (ee the mantling blifs go round ; 
Nor the coy maid, half willing. to be prefs'd, . 
Shall kifs the cup, to pafe it to die reft 

IV* Charafttr of-aG'wnfty Scheoltnafhr.- 

TOEsira; yon ftraggling fence, that flirts the way \' 

Wtth-iloflbm'd furze unprofitafaiy gay* 
There, in his noify maafion, fltilFd to rule, . 
The viUagermafter taught his little fchooL— 
A man fevere he was* and, ftern to view : - 
i knew him well ; and every truant knew* 
Well had the bodmg tremblers learned to trace:: 
The day's di&fters m hi* moniing. face : * 
RiH well they laugh *d, wkh counterfeited giqe*, 
At all his jokes— for many a joke had he : . 
Full well the bufy whiiper, circling round, * 
CojiveyM the diftnal tidings whea hc^frown'd. 
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Yet ht was kind : or, if fevere in aught, 

The love he bore to learning was in fault. 

The village all declar'd how much he knew : * 

'Twas certain he could write — and cipher too ; 

Lands he could meafure ; terms* and tides preface; 1 : 

And earen the ftory ran, that he could — gauge. 

In arguing, too, the parfon own'd his (kill : 

For, ev*n though vanquiuVd* he could areue (till . 

While words or learned length and thund ring founds 

Amaz'd the gazing nifties ranged around ; 

And (till they gaz'd ; and itiil the wonder grew. - 

That one fmafl head— could carry all he knew. 

V. Story ef -PaUmon an$ Lavinia. 

r PHE lovely young Lavinia once hid friends, ^ 
And fortune fmrt'd deceitful on her birch—- 
For, in her helplefs years depriv'd of all, 
Of every (lay, fave innocence an J Heav'n, * 
She, With her widow'd mother, feeble, old, -, 
And poor, liv'd in a cottage, far retir'd^ 
Among the windings of a woody vale ; * , 
By folitude and deep furrounding fhades, , 
But more by bafliful modefty conceal'd. 
Together, thus they fhunn'd the cruel fcorn,*, 
Which virtue, funk to poverty, would meet v 
From giddy paflion and low-minded pride : - 
Almoft on Nature's common bounty fed ; 
Like the gay birds that fung them to repofe, > 
Content^ and carelefs of to-morrow's fare. 

Her form was freiher than the morning-rofe, . 
When the dew wets its leaves ; UBftainNland pureys 
As is the lily or the mountain- fnowr 
The modefl virtues mingled in her eyes, . / 
Still on the ground deje&'ed, darting all 
Their humid beams into the blooming flowers 
Or, when the mournful tale her mother told, 
Of what;hcr faithlefi fortune promis'd once, 
ThrilTd in her thought, they, like the dewy {tar-; 
" Of ev'ning, fhone in tears. A native grace 
Sat fair-proportion*d on her polifh'd limbs, . 
Veil'd in a fimpk robe* their bed attire, 
Beyond the. pomp of dreis $ for loveliaefi. > 
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Needs not the foreign aid of ornament, 
But is, when nnadorn'd, adorn'd the mod. 
Thoughtl*6 of beauty, (be was Beauty's fclf, 
Beclule amid the clofe embow'riog vfjdq&u 

As in the hollow bread of Appenine* 
Beneath the (belter of encircling hills, 
A myrtle. ri&s, for from human eye, % 

And breathes its balmy fragrance o'er the wild : 
So fiourifb'd, blooming and unfeen by aU, 
The fweet Lavinia ; till at length, compelFd 
By ftrong Neceffity's fupreme command, 
With fmmog patience in her looks, (he went 
To glean Palemon's field*. — The pride of fwaini 
Palemon v was j the generous, and the rich j 
Who led the rural life in all its joy. 
And elegance, fuch as Arcadian long 
Tranfmits from ancient uncorrupted times, 
When tyrant Cuftom bad not fbackled raao> 
But free to follow Nature was. the mode. 
He then, his fancy with autumnal fcenet 
Amufing, chane'd befide his reaper trail* 
* To walk, when poor Lavinia drew his eye; 
Unconfcious of her pow'r, and turning quick 
With una&ecled htafhes from his gaae i 
He faw her charming ; but be (aw not half 
The charms bee dewncaft modefty con«eaFd» 
That very moment love and chafte defire 
Sprung in his bofom, to hamielf unknown; 
For ftUl the world prevailed, and its dread langjfc 
TWhich fcarce the &m philosopher cap icarn) 
Should his heart own a gleaner in the field : 
And thas, in fecret, to his (bul he figh'cL 
<c What pity, that fo delicate a form, 
By beauty kindled, whpre enlivening fefife 
And more than vulgar goodnefs feem to dwells 
Should be devoted to the rude embrace 
Of forae indecent down ! She looks, roethinks^ 
Of old AcaftoVline : and to my mind 
Recalls that patron of my happy life, 
From whom my liberal fortune took its rife ; 
Mow to the duft grrae down, his houfes^ lands* 
Aaji once fair-fprmding, (amily, diflblvM. . 
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'Tis fa id, that, in fome lone, obfcure retreat* . 
Urg'd by remembrance fad and decent pride; 
Far from thofe fcenes which knew their better day?/ 
His aged widow and his daughter lhre, * 
Whom yet my fruitlefs fearch could flerer find. 
Romantic wim! would this -the daughter werel" 

When, ftricl inquiring, from herfelf he found ' 
She was the fame, the daughter of his friend,. 
Of bountiful Acafto— ^who can fpeak 
The mingled paflions that fnrpris'd his heart, . 
And through hi* nerves in fhivering tranfportran f 
Then blaz'd his fmother'd flame, avow'd, and boldf 
And as he v view'd her, ardent, o r er and o'er, 
Love,, gratitude, and pity, wept at once. 
Confus'd and frighten'd at his fudden tears. 
Her rifing beauties flufh'd a higher bloom f ; 

As thus Palemon, paflionate and juft, 
Pour'd out the pious rapture of his foul. 

And art thou, then> Acafto's dear remains I 
She whom my reftlefs gratitude has fought 
So long in vain ? — O yes f the very fame, 
The foftenM image of my noble friend f 
' Alive, his every feature, every look, 
More elegantly touch'd. Sweeter than Spring ! 
Thou fole furviving bloflbra from the root 
That nourifh'd up my fortune ! fay, ah ! where, 
in what fequefter'd defert, haft thou drawn 
The kindeft afpecl.of delighted heaven J 
Into fuch beauty fpread, and blown lb fair, 
Though poverty's cold^ wind and crufliing rain 
Beat keen and heavy on thy. tender years. 
O let me now into a richer foil 
Transplant thee fafe, where vernal funs and fhowdQr 
Difrufe their warme ft, largeft influence; 
And of my garden be the pride and joy. * 
111 it befits thee, oh ! it ill befits 
Acafto's daughter, his, whofe open ftores, 
Though vaft, were little to his anrpler hear* 
The father of a country, thus to pick 
The very refufe of thufe harveft-fields 
Which from his'bounteous friendfhip I en" 
Then throw that ihameihl pittance from * 
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But ill applied to fuch a nigged talk : 
* The fields, the mafter, all, my fair, are thine" ; 

Jfto the various bleffings which thy houfe 

Has on me lavhVd, thou wilt add that blifs, 

*£hat deareft blifs, the power of blefling thee i** 
Here ceas'd the youth ; yet ftiil his (peaking eye 

Exprefs'd tlje facred triumph of his foul, 

With confcibus virtue, gratitude, and love, 

Above the vulgar joy divinely rais'd. 

Nor waited he reply. Won by the charm , 

Of goodnefe irrefiftible, and all 

Ih jweet diforder loft — (he blufhM confent. 
' The news immediate to her mother brought, 

While, pierc'd with anxious thought, (he pin'd away 

The lonely moments for Lavinia's fate : 

Amaz'd, and fcarce believing what ihe heard, & 

Joy feiz'd her witber'd veins, and one bright gleam * ** 

Of feftinj^life ihone ,on her ^evening- hours j 

Not lefs enraptur'dthan the happy pair, 

Who flourilh'd long in tender, blifs, and rear'd 

A numerous offspring, lovely like themfelves, 

.And good, ;he grace of all the country round, 

\VI. Celadon and Amelia* 

— -VOting Celadon 

And his Amelia were a tnatchlefs p«jr, 
With equal virtu* form'd, and equal grace ; . 
The fame, diflinguiftVd by their lex alone: 
-Hers, the mild 4uitre of the blooming morn ; _ 

And his, the radiance of the rifen day. 

They lov'd. But fuch their guiielefs paflion was, 
A.s, in the dawn of time, informal the heart 
Of innocence and.undifTembling truth. 
Twas friendfhip heighten'd by the mutual wiih : 
Th* enchanting hope, and fympathetic glow, 
Beam'd from the mutual eye. . Devoting all 
To love, each was to each a dearer felt" ; 
Supremely happy in the awaken'd power 
Of giving joy. Alone, amid the (hades, 
Still in' harmonious intercoiirfe, they liv'd 
The rural day, and talk'd the flowing heart; 
Orfigh'd and looked— unutterable things. 
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So pafs'd their life ; a clear united fiream, 
By care unruffled, till, tn evil ho*r, 
The tempefl caught them on the tender walk, 
Heedlefs how far and where its mazes 'ftray'd ; - 
While, with each other bleft, creative love 
Still bode eternal Eden fmile around. 
Prefaging inftant fate, her bofom heav'd 
Unwonted (ighs ; -and, ftealtng oft a look 
Tow'rds the big gloom, on Celadon her eye. 
Fell tearful, wetting tier diforderM cheek* . 
In vain afTuring love and confidence 
In heaven'reprefs'd tier fear 5 it :grew, and fliook 
Her frame near duTolntion. He pet cerv*d 
Th' unequal conflict ; and, as angels look 
On dying faints, his eyes oompaffion fhed, 
With love iltomin'd high. •«« Fear not," he faid, 
u Sweet innocence i tndu ftranger to offence 
And inward ftorm ! He who yon ikies involves 
In frowns of darknefs, ever fro ties on thee 
With kind regard. O'er thee the fecret ftaft # 
That waftes^at midnight, or th* nndreaded hour 
Of noon, flies harmlels ; and that very voice 
Which thunders terrour through the guilty heart, 
With tongues of feraphs whifpers peace to thine. 
*Tis fafety to be near thee, fure, and thus 
To clafp perfection l" — From his void embrace 
(Myfterious Heaven !) that moment, to the ground, 
A blaken'd corfe was Aruek the beauteous maid. 
But who can paint the lover, as he flood 
Pierc'd by fevere amazement, hating life, 
Speechless, and fix'd in all the death of wo. 

VII. Defcrijthon if Mab f Queen of the Fairies* 

CHE is the fancy's midwife : and fki% comes 

In fliape no bigger than an agate-ftone 
Oh the fore-finger of an alderman ; 
Drawn' with a team of little atomies, 
Athwart mens noies as they He aileep : 
Her waggon -fpokes, made of long fpinners* le 
The cover, of the wings of grafshoppers j 
The traces, of the fmalleft fpider's web 
The collars, of the raoonihkie's -watery «« 
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Her whip, of "cricket** bone ; die lafh, of film : 
Her waggoner, a imall gray- coated gnat : 
Her chariot is an empty hazel-nut, 
. Made by the joiner fquirrel or old grub, 
lime out of mind the fairies' coachmakers. 

And in this ttate ftie gallops, night by night, 
Through lovers* brains, and then they dream of love $ 
O'er lawyers' fingers, who ftraight dream on fees ; 
O'er ladies' lips, who ftraight on kifles dream : 
And foraetimes comes fte with a tithe- pig's tail, 
Tickling the parfon as he lies afleep ; 
Then dreams he of another benefice. 
Sometimes file driveth o'era* foldier's neck ; 
And then he cfreamsr of cutting foreign throats, 

gf breaches, aiftbufcadoes, Spanifli blades; 
f healths v five fathom deep: and then, anon, 
Brums in his ears ; at which he ftarts and wakes ; 
And. freing thus frighted, fwears a prayer or two— ■ 
An* fleeps again. 

VI1L On the Exigence of* a Deity. 

T> ETIItE.— The world flint out.— Thy thoughts call* 

hornet — 
Invagination's airy wing reprefs. — 
Lock up thy ferifes. Let no paflion ftfr. — • 
\take aK to reafori. Let her reign alone.— — • 
Then, in thy foul's deep filence, and the depth 
Of nature's filence, midnight, thus inquire. — 
What am I ? and from whence ? — I nothing know 
But that I am ; and, fince I am, conclude 
Something eternal. Had there e'er been nought* 
Nought ftill had been. Eternal there rauft be.— 
Bat, what eternal ? Why not human race, 
And Adam's anceftors'without an end ? 
That's hard to be conceived, fince every link 
Of that Tong-chain'd fucceffion is fo frail : 
Can every part depend, and not the whole ? 
Yet, grant it true, new difficulties rife : . 

I'm ftill quite out at fea, nor fee the fhore. — 
Whence Earth, and thefe bright orbs ? — Eternal tod J«~? 
Grant matter was eternal ; ftill thefe orbs 
Would want forae other fatten Mnch deftgtr ' 

i s Is 
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Is feen in all their motions, all their makes. 
Defign implies intelligence, and art : 
That can't be From themfelves — or nan : that art 
Man (carce can comprehend, could man bellow ? 
And nothing greater yet allow'd than man.— 
Who, motion, foreign to the fmalleft grain, 
Shot through vafr mafTes of enormous weight ? 
Who bid brute matter's reftive lump aiTwne 
Such various forms, and gave it^wings to fly V 
Has matter Innate morion ? Then* each atom, 
Aflertinj* its indifputabie right 
To dartre, would form an univerfe of dull. 
Has matter none \ Then, whence thefe glorious fon&r 
* And boundlefs nights, from (hapekfs and repos'd ? 
Has matter more than motion ? Has it thought, 
Judgment, and genius \ Is it deeply learned 
In mathematics? Has it fram'd fuch laws, * 

Which, but to guefs, a Newton made immortal ?— a 
If art to form, and counfel to conduct, 
And that with greater far than human fkill, 
Hefldes not in each block — a Godhead reigns.— 
^.nd, if a God there b— that God how great i 

iX« Evening in Paradtfe defcribed. — Adam and Evfy 
ConterfaSion and Evening Wvrjk'tp. 

JtfOW came ftill evening on, and twilight gray 

Had in her fober livery ail things dad. 
£>ilence accompanied ; for bead and bird, 
They,to their grafiy couch, thefe to their nefts 
Were flunk ; aS but the wakeful nightingale ; 
S|fe all nightlong her amorous defcant umg: 
Silence was plcas'd. Now glow'd the firmament 
With living fapphires : Hcfperus that led 
The ftarry boft, rode brighteft ; till th* moon, 
Jliung in clouded majcOy, at length, 
Apparent queen, unveii'd her pterlefs li^hr, 
- And o'er the dark her filver mantle threw. 

When Adam thus to five. Fair.confort, th' * 
tof night, and all things now retir'd to ref}> 
Mind us of like repofe ; fi nee ,God hath fet 
JLabour and reft, as day and nigl% to r 
Sttj&efiive.; *nd *fce timely dew of fle< 
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Now falling with foft flumbrous weight, incline* 

Our eyelids. Other creatures all day long 

Rove idle, uutmploy'd, and lefs need reft ; 

Man hath his daily work of body or mind 

Appointed, which declares his dignity, 

And the regard of Heav'n on all his ways ; 

While other animals unaclive range, 

And of their doings God takes no account. 

To-morrowj ef e frefh morning ftreak the eafl? 

With hxft approach of light, we mult be ris'n, 

And at our pieafant labour, to reform 

Yon flow'ry arbours, yonder alleys green, 

Our walk, at noon, Wtth branches overgrown, 

That mock qur fcant manuring, *and require 

More hands than ouVs to lop their wanton growth : 

Thofe blotToros alfo, and thofe drop|5tng gums, 

That Ke beftrown, tmfigbil^ind-aififmpoth, 

Aik liMffitfe, ITWe mean to tread wkli eanry* — .~ ^..~ 

Meanwhile, as Nature wills, night bids us reft. 

*Qb whom thus Eve, with perfect beauty -adorn'ifc 
My author and df fpo&r i what thd\i bidft 
jJMTgn'ttl obey, foGod ordaim; , 
jSod fc thy law, thou mine ; to know no more 
"Is woman's happieft knowledge, and ber praife. 
With thee converting, I forget all time ; 
All ieafbns, and their change ; all pleafe alike. \ 7 
Sweet is tfie breath of morn, her^pifllig fwett > 
With cymjj#f earlfefc birds ; pieafant the fun, * 

When SHt on tifis delightful land be fpread* 
His orient bejjfns, on herb, tree, fruit, and flowV, / 
GlhVring with dew ; fragrant the fertile earih * 3" 
After felt ihow'rs ; and lweet the coming on 
Of grateful evening fiitld ; then filent night, 
With this her folemn bird, and this fair moon,. 
And thefe the gems of heav'n,. her ftarry train : ^ 
But neither breath of mom, when (he afcends 
With charm of earlieft birfts ; nor rifing fun 
Gu this delightful land ; nor herb> fruit, flo^V, - 
GMft'ringwith dew ; nor fragrance after (how'rs ; : 
Nor grateful evening mild ; nor filent riighr, 
With this her folemn bird 5 nor walk by moon, 

Or. glittering ftar-light,— without thee is fweet. 

S-i Tht* 
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Thus at their (hady lodge arriv'd, both ftopd> 
Both mrn'd, and under open fky ador'd 
The God that made both iky, air, earth, arid fceavfy 
Which they beheld ; the moon's refplendertf globe, 
And fUrry pole : Thou alfo mad*ft the night, 
Maker omnipotent, and thou the day, 
Which we, in our appointed work employed, 
Wave finifh'd ; happy in our mutual help 
And mutqpl love, jhe crown of all our bliO > * 
Ordfin'd'by thee ; and this delicious place, • 
For tis-too large ; where thy abundance want* 
Partakers, and uncropt falls lo the ground :. 
But thou haft promis'd from us two a race % i 

To fill the earth, wlo ihall with us extol ^ | 

Thy gooinefs. infinite, Tfuth when we waif, 
And when we ieefc as rim?, thy gift of fleep. . 

THE cnrftw tolls the knell of parting day ; 
' The lowing herd wind flowiy o'er the lea r * t * m 
The ploughman homeward plods his weary way, J * " \ 
And heaves the world— to dattknefs and to mev** -—.* | j 

Now fades the glimm'rtng landfeape on the fig^t, l 1 

And all the ajr a iblemn ft'dlnefs holds ; 

Save where the beetle wheels his droning flight* 

And drowfy tinkim^sJfita the diffctnt folds ; t 

Save, that, front yoirSef tvy-mantlcd tow% ^ - 
The moping owl does to the moon cortelriiv r 
Of fuch, as waricTring near her feccet bgtiu'r,, 
Moleft her ancient folitary reigo. 

Beneath thefe rugged elms, that yew-tree** (hade, 
Where heaves the turf in many a mould'ring heap, 
Each in bis narrow cell* for ever laid, - 
The rude forefathers of the hamlet fleep* 

Tbe breezy call of ineenfe*b/ea thing rnoro» 
The fwallow twitt'rii\g from the draw* built fix 
The cock's flirill, clarion, or the echoing horn, 
fto more (hall roufe them from, their knfrly be< 

For them no more the blazing hearth fhallbr~ 
~ hufy Itouiewife ply her evening-ca T e 2 
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No chiWrfa run to lifp their (ire's return, ' 
Or climb his knees the envied kift to fliare. 

Oft did the harveifc to their fickle yield ; 
Their farrow oft the (tubborn glebe has broke : 
How jocund did they- drive their team a field I 
How bow'd the wood% beneath their fturdy ftroke t • 

Let not ambition mock their ufeful toil; 
Their homely, joys, and de&ioy obfcHrej 
Nor grandeur hear, with a difdainful fmile, * 
The feort and fimple annals of the poor. 

The boaft of heraldry, the pomp of pow*r, 
And all that beauty,. all that Wealth, e'er gave,* 
Await, aliie, th* inevitable hour t 
The paths of glory lead— but to the grave. 

Nor you, ye proud, imptfte to thefe the fault, 
Ef mem'ry o'er their tomb no trophies raife> 
Where, through the long-drawn aide and fretted vanity- 
The pealing anthem f wells the note of praife : 

Gall flory'd^irn, or animated buft^ . 
Back to its man(ton call the fleeting breath ? 
Can honours voice provoke the filent dufl, 
Or flatt'ry footh the dull cold ear of death ? ' 

. Perhaps, in this negW&ed fpot, is laid * ••• v; , V\ 
Some heart once pregnant with celeftial fire ; 
Hands, that the rod of empire might have fwaj'oV 
Or wak'd to ecftecj the living Jy re : 

Beit knowledge to their eyes her ample page, 
Rich with the fpoils of time, did ne'er unroll % > 
Chill penury reprefs'd their noMe rage, 
And fro2e the geniai^urrent of the kml. 

Full many a gem of purefl Yay jferene, , 
The dark umathom'd caves of ocean bear t s - 
Full many a flow'* is born to bluih unfeen, 
\nd wafte its fweetnef&on thedefert air. 

le village Hampden, tharj whTidaumlefs brettft^ 
little tyrant of his fields wrthftood % ' 
t mute inglorious Milton, here may reft-j 
- ^ — iwclK guUtlefs rfhis coon^tyjs bloodY « 

S3> ".W 
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Th' applaufe of ltft'ning fenatesto command,. 
The threats of pain and ruin to defpife,- 
To fcatter plenty o'e'r a fmiling land, 
And read their hiftory m a nation's eyes, . 

Their lot forbade: nor circnmicrib'd alone 
Tlieir growing virtues, bat their crimes conhVd ; ; 
Forbade to wade through (laughter to a throne,.. 
And fliut the gates of mercy on mankind ; 

The draggling pangs of con fc bus trmh to hide $ .-. 
To quench the bluflies of ingenuous ibacne ; 
Or heap the flirine of 'luxury and pride> + 

With jncenfe kindled at the mule's flame. 

Far from the m adding crowd's ignoble flrife, . 
Their fober wifhes never learned to ftray ; 
. Along the cqol fequefler'd vale of life 
They kept the noifelefs tenour of their way. - 

Yet even thefe bones, from infulr to protect, 
Some frail memorial ft ill e*e£red nigh, 
With uncouth rhimes and fliapelefs iculpture decked/- 
Implores the paiEng tribute- of a figh. 

Their name, their years, fpelt by-the unlettef 'd iBufejv 
The place of fame and elegy fcppty * 
And many a.boly text around fhe itrews, , 
That teach the ruftic moralifr to die. . 

For whoy to dumb Forgetfulrefs a prey* 
This pleafing anxiovs being e?er Tefjgn'd) ^ 
Left the warm precincts of the cheerful day,*. * 
N^* caft-oae longing lingering look behind ? : 

On fomefom^breaft the parting foul rehes, . 
game pious drops* be doling, eye requires ; ;, 
Ev'n from the tomb the voict - of nature cries, * 
Ev'n'in our a&es Jive their wonted fires. 

For thee, who; mindful of the unhboonr'ddead^ ', 
Dofl |n tbefe lines their artfels takrelate^ 
If, chance* by lonety Contemplation led, . 
Some kindred fpirit fiiall inquire thy fare* 

Haply, fomerhoary-headed fwain may fay— 
.* Oft have, we feea him, at the jpeej of dawn, 
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*Brofting, with hafty fteps, the dews away, 
' To meet the fun upon the upland lawn. 

'There, at the foot of yonder nodding beech, 
That wreathes its old fin taftic roots lb high, 
His liftlefs length at noontide would he (Iretch, 
* And pore upon the brpolt that babbles by. 

r Hard by yon wood, now fmiiirfg as in fcorn, 
^Muttering his wayward fancies, he would rove ; . 
'Now drooping, woful win, kke one foi lorn, 
••Or craz'<d with care, x>r crols'd in hopfefs love. 

' One morn I *mHs'd him on the 'ttiftoro'd hill,^ 
'Along the heath* and near his faVrite tree; 
' Another came, nor yet befide the rill, 
'Nor up the lawn, nor at the wood was he : : 

"The next^ wkh dirges due, in fad array, . 
'"Slow through the church- way path we faw him borne*-* 
'Approach, and read (for thou canft read) the lay, . 
"GziaVUi Oa. the- ftont beneath yon aged thorn.' 

The Epitaph.- 

HERtrrefls his head upon the lap of Earth, 
A youth to fortune and to fame unknown. 
rYir Science frown'd not on his hrnnble birth, > 
And Melancholy mark-d him for her own. • 

Large. was his bounty > and his (bul ^Ulcere : : r . 

Heav'n did a recompenfe as largely fend. 

He gaveto mis'ry all lje had — a tear; 

He gain'd from heav'ri (*,twas all he wtfli'd) — a frfeiriL 

No farther feek his merits todiiclofe, 
Or draw his frailties from their dread abode, 
(There they, alike* in trembling hope repofe) r 
The bofom of his Father and-h s God . 

XL Scipfo rtftoring the CaptforLadf to her Lover* 

THHEN/to his glorious firlt effay in war, 

New Carthage fell ; there, all the flower of Spain 
Were kept "in hoftage ; a foil field preferring 
For Scipto^s generality to fliine.— -A noble virgin, 
Gonfpicucu* far o'er all the captive dames, 

Was 
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Was mark-'d the general's prize. She wept, and blufli'd ^ 

Young, frefh, and blooming like the mors. An eye>> 

As when the bJue iky trembles through a cloud' 

Of purefl white. A fecret charm combin'd 

Her features, and infus'd inchantmenr through/them.- 

Her ihape was harmony.— But eloquence 

Beneath her beauty fails ; which feem'd en purpofe' 

By nature laviuYd on her, that man kind ' 

Might fee the virtu* of a hero tried • 

Almoft beyond the flretch of human force. - 

Soft as (he pafs'd along* with downcaft eyes* 

Where gentle forrow fwell'd, and r now and then; . 

Dropp'a o'er her modeft cheeks a trickling tear, . 

The Roman legions languiih'd,, and hard war 

Felt more than pity : even their chief himfel£ 

As on his high tribunal rais'd he fat, 

Torn'd from the dangerous light ; and, chiding, alk'd- 

His officers, if by this ^ift they- meant 

To cloud his glory in its very dawn. 

She, queftion'd of her birth, in trembling accents^ 
With tears and blufhes, broken, told her tale* 
Btit, when he found her royally defcended ^ 
Of her old captive parents the fole joyj 
And that a haplefs Celtiberian prince, 
Her lover and belov'd, forgot his chains,- 
His loft dominions, and for her alone 
Wept out his tender foul ; ibdde* the heart 
©f this young, conquering, loving, godlike Romany- 
Felt all the great divinity of virtue. 
His wiihing youth flood checked, his tempting power, > 
Reftrain'd by kind humanity.— At once 
He for her parents and her lover calTd. 
The various fcene imagine* How his troops 
Lflok'd dubious on, and wonderM what he meant; ; 
While, ftretch'd below, the trembling fupphants layj ? 
Rack'd by a thoufand mingling paffions — fear, , 
Hope, jealoiify, diftlain* fubmiffion, grief,. 
Anxiety, and love-in every ihape. 
To thefe as different fentiments fucceeded, . 
As" mix'd emotions, when the man divine 
Thus the dread iilence to the lover broke. . 
f We both are young ; bcth charm'o*. The right of war * 

Ha»5 
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Has put thy beauteous rniftrp/s in my power j 

With whom I could, in the moit facred ties, 

Lhe out a happy life. But, know, that Romany 

Their hearty as well as enemies can conquer, • 

Then, take her to thy foal ; and, with ber, take , 

Thy liberty and kingdom, Jn return, 

I alk but this— ^w ben you behold thefe eyes, 

Thefe charms with tranfport, be a friend to Rome,"-^ 

Ecftetic wonder held the lovers mute ; 

While the loud camp, and all the cluft'ring crowd 

That hung around, rang with repeated fhoijti 

Fame took the alarm, and through re/bunding Spain 

Blew fall the fait report ; which, mere than arms, 

Admiring Battens to the Remans gain'd. 

fc XII. foffs fium.Qf9K* CotTifdaint U Dr Arbuthnot of th 
Impertinence of Scribblers. 

CHUT, fburt the door, good John !— fatigu'd, I faidi. 

Tie up the knocker ; Jay, Tin fick, I'm dead. 
The dog-fbr rages ! nay, 'tis pair a doubt, 
All bedlam, or Farna/Tus, is let quc : 
Fire in each eye, and papers in each hand, 
Tbey rave, recite, ar.d madden round the land. 
What walls can guard me, or what fhades can hide i 
They piefte my thickets j through my grot they glide % 
By. land, by water, they renew the ciarge ; . • 
They ftop the chariot,* and. they board the barge. 
No place is facred 5 not the chuvch' Is free ; 
Even Sunday fhines no Sabbath-day to me : 
Then, from the mint walks forth ibe'man of rhyme-*— 
M Happy to catch me — jiilt at dinner- time." 

Friend fo my life ! (which did not you prolong* 
The world had ,wanted-*-roany an idle fong) 
What drop or tioitrum can this plague remove ? 
Or which rnuft end me, a fool's wrath or love I 
A dire dilemma !— either way I'm fped : 
If foes, they write ; if friends, they read me dead. 
Seiz'd and tied down to judge, bow wretched I ! 
Who can't be iilent, anf who will nor lie. 
To laugh were want of goodnefs and of grace ; 
<And to be grave exceeds all powV of face- 
I fit with fad civih'ty - 9 . 1 read 

1 With 
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With ferious angulfh and ah aching head : 

Then drop at laft, but in unwilling ears, 

This faving counfel— " Keep your piece nine years."— 

* Nine years !** (cries he, who, high in Drury-Lane, 

Lull'd by foft zephyrs through the broken pane, 

Rhymes ere he wakes, and prints before term ends* 

Oblig'd by hanger'— and requeft of friends); 

** The piece, you think, is incorrecX Why, take ft \ 

I'm all fubmiiuon ; what you'd have it, make it." 

Three things another's modeft wiihes bound—* 
My friendfhip, and a prologue, and ten pound. 
Pitholeon lends to me-*-*' You know his Grace t 
I want a patron — afk him for a place." 
" Pitholeon IibelPd me"—" But heiVs a letter • 
Informs you, Sir, 'twas when he knew no better."* 

Blefs me ! a picket !— •* *Tis a ft ranger flies ; 
A virgin- tragedy, an orphan muTe/' : 
If I diflike it — w Furies, death, and rage \ n * 

Jf I approve — u Commend it to the.ftage." 
There, thank my ftars ! my whole com miffion ends: ^ 
The play'rs and.I are, luckily, no friends. 
Fir'd that the houfe reje£hira— u 'Sdeathl PH print & 
And shame the fools — Your int'refl, Sir, wjtb l!jntot. , * 
'• Lintbt (dull rogue!) will think your price Xopmufa 9 **' 
" Not if yoa, SIt, revife it and retouch." 
All my demurs but double his attacks * , 
At laft he whifpers — " Do, and we go macks." 
Glad of a quarrel, (traight I clap the d&or— 
u Sir, let me fee % you and your works no more." 

There are who to my perfon pay their fourth 
I cough like Horace % and, though lean, am fhort ; 
Amnion's great fon one (boulder had too high ; 
Such Ovid s nofe ; and — " Sir, you have an •ye."— * 
Go on, obliging creatures; make me fee 
All that difgrac'd my betters met in me. 
Say, for my comfort, langnilhing in bed, 
Juft fo immortal Maro held bis head ; 
And when I die, be fure you letsme kno\ 
Great Homer died — three thoufand years 
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j XIIL Hymn U Advcrfity. 

TYAug HMiof Jove, relentlcfs power, 
j Thou tamer of the human bread, 
Whofe iron fcourge and torturing hour, 
The bad affright, afflicl: the brft T 
Bound is thy adamantine chain, 
The proud are taught to tafte of pain> 
And purple tyrants vainly groan 
With pangs unfelt before, unpitiad and alone. 

When firft thy fire to fend on earth 
| Virtue, LU darling child, defign'd, * 
f To thee he gave the heav'nly birtJv 
j And bade thee form her infant mind, 
t* Stern rugged nurfe ! thy rigid lore 
I With patience many a year foe bore :' 
I What forrow was, thdu bad'ft her know, 
r And from her »wn jhe learn M to melt at others' woe« 

Scar'd at thy frown terrific, fly 
Self-pleafing Folly's idle brood, 
Wild Laughter, Noife, and thaughtlefs A Joy; 
And leave us leifurc to be good. 
1-igtit they difperfe, and with them go 
The ftmuner Friend, the flatt'ring Foe, 
By van* Prosperity received .; 
To her tbey vow their truth, and are again belie v'd* 

Wifdom, in fable garb array 'd, 
IramersM hi rapturous thought profound, 
And Melancholy, filent maid, 
With leaden eye, that loves the ground. 
Still on 4hy folemn iteps attend : 
Warm Charity, the ^en^ral friend ; 
With Juftice, to herlclf fevere j 
And Pity, dropping loft; the fadly-plea(kig te«r# 

Oh, gently on thy fuppliant's head, 
Dread goddeis, lay thy clnfl'ning hand ! 
Jlot in thy Gorgon terrourfi.clad 9 
Nor circled with the vengefh) -band 
(As by the impious thou art hen) 
Witk tnuad'ring voice, and,thJ\at'ning mien, 

Witfc 
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With fcreaming Horrour's funeral cry, 
Dcfpair, and fcuDHeafe, and ghaftly Poverty. 

Thy form benign, oh Goddefs, Avear ; 
Thy milder influence impart » 
Thy philofopbic train be there. 
To feften, not to wound my heart. 
The gen*rous fpark, extinct, revive ; 
Teach me to love and to forgive * 
Exact my own defects to fcan ; . 
What others are, to feel ; and know myfelf a ma* 

XIV. The Tiffions. An Ode. 

Vy HEN Mufic, heavenly maid, was young, 

While yet in early Greece (he flings 
The Paffions oft, to hear her (hell, 
Throng'd around her magic cell*. 
Exulting, trembling, raging, fainting, *- 

Poflefs'd beyond' the Mule's painting. 
By turns, they felt the glowing mind 
Difturb'd, delighted, rais'cj, rehn'cl.: 
Till once, 'tis (aid, when all were fir'd, 
FilPd with fury, rapt, infpir'd, 
From the fupportmg myrtles round 
They fnatch'd her inftruments of found ? 
And, as they oft had' heard apart 
Sweet leflbns of her forceful art, 
Each (for madnefs rul'd th* hour) 
Would prove his own expreffive power? 

Firfl, Fear, his hand, its (kill to try, 

Amid the chords bewilder'd laid ; " 

And back recoil'd, he knew not why, 
Even at the found himlelf had made* 

Next, Anger rufh'd, his eyes on fire : ^ \ 

In lightnings own'd his fecret irings. 
In one rude clafli he (truck the lyre — 
. And fvvept, with hurry'd hands, the firings. 

With woful meafures, wan Defpair — 

Low fullen founds his grief beguiPd-s 
A folemn, ftrange, and mingl'd air ; 
'Twas fad> by fits— by fjartsy 'twas wHd. 
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But thou, O Nope ! with eyes To fair, 
What was thy delighted meafure ! 
Still it whifper'd promised pleafure, 
' And bade the lovely fcenes at diftance haiL 
Still wotild her touch the drain prolong ; 

And from the rocks, the woods, the vale, 
Sb« cail'd oji Echo ftill through all her fong r 
And, where her fweeteft theme flie chofe, 
A foft refponfive voice was heard at every clofe j 
And Hope, enchanted, fmil'd, and wav'd her golden hairr 
And Wnger had (he fang— bm, with a frown, 

Revenge impatient rofe. 
He threw his blood* ft ain'd fword in thunder down ; 
And, with a withering look, 
The war-denouncing trumpet took, 
And blew a blait, fo loud ana dread, 
Were ne'er prophetic founds fo full of wo : . # 
Ajid, ever and anon, he beat 
The doubling drum, with furious heat* 
And though, fometimes, each dreary paufe between* 
Dejedled Pity at his fjde, 
Her foul-fubduing voice apply # d, 
Yet Hill be kept bis wild unaltered mien $ 
While each ftrain'd ball of fight— feem'd burfting from 
his head. 

Thy numbers, Jealoofy, to nought were fiVd ; 

Sad proof of thy diftrefsful dare. 
Of differing themes the veering fong was mix'd : 

And, now, it courted Love; now, raving, call'd on Hate* 

With eyes up-rais'd, as one infpir'd, 
Pale Melancholy fat rctir'd ; 
And, from her wild fcquefter'd feat, 
1b notes by diftance made more fweet, • 
Pour'd through the mellow horn her penfive foul ; 
And, dadiing foft, from rocks around, 
Bubbling runnels joinM the found. 
Through glades and glooms the mingled meafure Aole, 
Or o'er fome haunted llreams, with fond delay, 
(Round an holy calm diffufing, 
Love of peace and lonely mufmg) 
In hollow murmurs died away. 

T But; 
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But, O, bow alter'd was its fprightlier ton* J 
When Cheerfulnefi, a nymph of healthieft hue, 

Her bow acrofs her fhoulder flung, 

Her bu(kins gemm'd with morning dew, 
Blew an infpiring air, that dale and thicket rung, 

The hunter's call/ to Faun and Dryad knowu. 

The oak-crown'd Sillers, and their chaftc-cyed Qpeex} 

Satyrs, and fylvan Boys, were Teen, 

Peeping from forth their alleys green : 
Brown Exercife rejoic'd to hear; 

And fport leapt jip, and feiz'd his beecben Jpea&, 

Laft came Joy's ecftatjc trial 
He, with viny crown advancing, 

Firft to the lively pipe his hand addrefsMj 
But, foon he faw the brift awakening viol, 

Whofe iweet entrancing voice he k>v*d the bdL 
•They w#uld have thought who heard the ftrain, 
They faw, in Tempe's vale, her native maids, 
Amid the feftal-founding ihades, 
To fome unweary'd mircftrel dancing ; 

While, as his flying fingers kifsM the firings, 
Love fram'd with Mirth a gay fantaftic round, 
( Loofe were her trefles feen, her zone unbound^ 
1 And he, amtdft his frolic play, 

As if he would the charming air repay, 
jBhook thousand odeurs, from his dewy wings. 
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SECTION viir. * 

I. Mi/tott'j Lamentation for the Lofs $f bis Sight* 

HAIL, holy light ! offspring of heav'n firft-born ! 
Or, of th' Eternal, coetcrnal beam I 
May I exprefs thee cmblam'd I fince God is light, 
And never but hi unapproached light 
Dwelt from eternity ; dwelt then in thee, 
Bright effluence of bright effence increate. 
Or, hear!(t thou,, rather, pure ethereal ft ream, 
Whofe fountain who fhall tell I Before the fun,, 
Before the heav'ns thou wert, and at the voice 
Of God, as with a mantle did ft in veil 
The n(kg,world of waters dark and deep, 
Won from the void and fprmlefs infinite. 
Th ; e I rcvifit now with bolder wing, 
Efcap'o* the Stygian pool, {hough long detain'd 
In that obfcore fojcronr; while in my flight 
Through utter and through middle durknefs- borne, - 
With other note* than to the Orphean lyre, 
I fang of Chaos and eternal Night ; 
Taught by the heav'nly Mufe to venture down 
The dark defcent and up to re-afcend, 
Though hard and rare. Thee I revifit fafe, 
And feel thy fovereign vital lamp ; but thou 
XeviuYft not thefe eyes, that roll in vain 
To find thy piercing ray, and find no dawn ; 
So thick a drop ferene hath quench'd their orbs. 
Or dim fuffuiion veil'd. Yet not the more 
Ceafe I to wander, where the Mufe« haunt 
Clear luring, or ihady grove, or funny hill, 
Smit with the love of facred fong ; but chief 
Thee, Sion, and the flow'ry brooks beneath 
That wafh thy hallow'd feet and warbling flow, 
Nightly I viftt : nor fometimes forget 
Thofe other two equali'd with me in fate, 
So were I equali'd with them in renown, 
Blind Thamyris, and blind Mseonides ; 
And.Tyreiias, and Phineus, prophets old : . ; 

T a, Tfceti 
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Then feed on thoughts, that voluntary move 

Harmonious numbers ; as the wakeful bird 

Sings darkling, and, in fhadieft covert hid, 

Tunes her nofturnal note. Thus, with the year. 

Seafons return ; but not to me returns 

Day, or the fweet approach of even or morn, 

Or fight of vernal bloom, or fummer's rofe, 

Or flocks, or herds, or human face divine ; 

But cloud mftead, and ever-during dark 

Surround me, from the cheerful ways of men 

Cut off, and, for the book of knowledge fair, 

Prefented with an univerfal blank 

Of nature's works, to me expung'd and ras'd, 

And wifdom, at one entrance, quite fhut out. 

So much the rather, thou, cele ftial light, 

Shine inward, and the mind through all her powefs 

Irradiate ; there plant eyes ; all mitt fr«m thence 

Purge- and difperfe ; that I may fee and tell 

Of things .invifible to mortal fight. 

II. L'JlUgro, *r the Mtrry M*n* 

fJENCE, loathed Melancholy ! 

Of Cerberus and blackeft Midnight born, 
In Stygian cave forlorn, 

'Mongft horrid ihapes, and flirieks, and fights Unholy $ 
Find out fome untouth cell, 

Where brooding Darknefs fpreads his jealous wiftg> 
And the night-raven fings 5 
There under ebon lhades, and low-browed rocks, 
As ragged as thy locks, 

In dark Cimmerian defert ever dwell. 

But come, thou goddefs fair and free, 
In heav'n yclepM Euphrofyne ! 
And, by men, heart- eafmg Mirth; 
Whom lovely Venus, at a birth, 
With two fifter-Gracee more, 
,To ivy-crowned Bacchus bore. 
Hafte thee, nymph, and bring with thee v 

Jeft and youthful jollity, 
Quips and cranks, and wanton wiles, 
Nods, and teecks, and wreathed fmiles ; 

Sbca 
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Such as hang on Hebe's cheek, 

And love to live in dimple fleek $ w 

Sport, that wrinkled Care derides ; 

And Laughter, holding both his fid»8*< 

Come ! and trip it as you go 

On the light fantaitic toe ; 

And, in thy right hand, lead with theer 

The mountain nymph fweet Liberty ; s 

And, if I give thee honour due, 

Mirth admit me of thy crew, 

To live with her, and live with thee 

In unreproved pleasures free : 

To hear the lark begin his flight, 

And, tinging, ftartie the dull Night, * 

From his watch-tower in the Ikies, 

Till the dappled -dawn doth rife ; 

Then, to come in fpite of forrow> 

And, at my window, bid go#d- morrow,* 

Through the fweet briar, or- the vine, . 

Or the twitted eglantine : 

While the cock, with lively din, 

Scatters the rear of darkneis thin, 

And t» the flack, or the barn door, > 

Stoutly ftruts his dames before : 

Oft iift'ning how the hounds and horn *• 

Obeerly roufe the flumb'ring.morn, 

From the fide of fome hoar bill, 

Through the' high wood echoing JhriH : - 

Some time walking not nnfeen 

By hedge-row ielms, or hillocks green, ^ 

Right againft the «eaftern gate, 

Where the great fun begins his ftate, , 

Rob'd in flaaies, and amber light, 

The clouds in thoufand liverisa dighU * 

While the ploughman near at hand, , 

Whiftles o f <er thefuiTow. , d»land > \ 

And the milk-maid: fingeth blithe, * 

And the mower whets his fey the, , 

And every jhepherd tells his tale r 

Under the hawthorn m the dale. •- 

Straight mine eye hath caught new ple^firfetf *, 
Whilft the landf cape *oond it mtafure*; * 
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Ruffe* lawns, and fallow* gray, 

Whcve the nibbling floaks do ftray ; 

Mountains, on whofe barren- teeaft. 

The labouring clouds do often reft ^ 

Meadows trim, with dailies pied ; 

Shallow brooks, and rivers wkte* 

Towers and battlements, it fee* 

Bbfom'd high in tufted traes. 

Where, perhaps, fome besdty lies,. 

The Cynofure of neighbouring eyes*. 

Hard by a cottage chimney fmdkes,* 

From betwixt' two aged oaks, 

Where Corydon and Thyrfw met* 

Are at their favoury dinner fet 

Of herbs, and other country meffes, ^ 

Which the neat-handed PhylKs drefles r 

And then, in bade her bower ihe leaves^, 

With Theftylis to bind his (heaves ; 

Or, if the earlier feafon lead, 

To the tann'd hay* cock in the mead; 

Tbw*red cities pleafe us 1 then, 
* And the bufy hum of men, 
Where throngs of knights and'bwoiwbold; . 
In weeds of peace hig^ trknnpt* hold ; 
With ftore of ladies, whofe bright eyes 
Rain influence, and judge the prfcae 
Of wit or arms, while both contend 
To win her grace, whom all commend— 
There let Hymen oft appear 
In faifron-robe, with taper clear, - 
And pomp, and feaft, and revelry,. 
With mafic, and antique pageantry ; ; • 
Such fights as youthful poetfc dream 
On fummer eve by "haunted Areata. 
Then to the well- trod ftage anon, 
If Johnfon 's learned fock be on, 
Or fweeteft Shakefpeare, Fancy's child, , 
Warfcie his native wood-note* wild* 

And ever; again ft eating, cares, 
Ea& me in foft Lydian airs, 
pmiedto immortal verfe, " 
Such as the meeting fottl may pierce, '■ - 
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In notes witk many a winding boat 

Of finked fweetneis long drawn nut, 

With wanton heed and giddy canning, 

The melting voice through mazes running ; . 

Untwifling all the chauBt that tie 

The hidden foul of: Harmony :. 

That Orpheus* /elf may heave his bead: 

From golden dumber on a bed ? 

©f heap'd Elyfian flowers, 4uid hear 

Such drains as would have won the ear. 

Of Pluto, to have quite /fet free 

His half-regaio'd Eury dice. . 

Thefe delights* if thou canft give,, 
Mirth, with thee Lmean>to live. • 

III. . On the Pitrfalts of Mankind.. * 

ETOftov* and inane from mo condition rife: 

Acl well .your .para ;. these all the honour lie*. 
Fortune, in men, has .fame fmatt sJhTerence .made? , 
One flaunts in rags ; .one nutters in brocade ; 
The cooler apron'd, and thepadon gown'd % 
The friar hooded,: and .the. monarcn • crown 'd. 
u What differ aw-e, 1 ' 7*>u cry, u ihan crown and cowl!* 1 
I'll tell you friend— -a (wife, man-and .a fooL « 

You'll find, if once the anonarch ofts *he monk, . 
Or, cobler-like, the ^arfosr will be .drunk, 
Worth makes tbs man,: and want of it the fellow £ • 
The reft is all but leaiher or pTuweila. 

Boaft the pure^blood of anrittudrious race*. < » 

In quiet flow from Lucrece to Lecnece t 
But, by .your father's worth if yours you rate, . 
Count me thole only, who wore good landjgraate. • - ■* 
Go ! if your ancient, but ignoble bloody 
Has crept through fcoandrels^orer foue the Hood** ; % 
60 ! a nd "pr e tend your family is 'young.; 
Nor own your fathers have be*n jfook fb long. :.. 
What can ennoble Tots, or flavevor jcowaads? < 
Alas! not all the blood of oti th*> Howards. 

Look next on greatness r fay-where graatnefs lies* 
u Where, $nr among the. bereea and the wife ?' ] 
Hesoes are much *be fame, the poinds agreed, *S. 

BronAJMaccAaai^s madman to the firecnW 

The 
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The whole ftrange purpofe of their Ifcftt, t& find- 

Or make— an enemy of all mankind i . 

Not one looks backward ; onward dill be goes :- 

Yet ne'er looks forward — further than hifrnofe^ 

No lefs alike the politic and wife : 

All fly flow things, with circumfye&ive eyes* 

Hen in their loofe unguarded hour* they take : 

Not that themfelves are Wife, but others weak. 

But, grant that thofe can conquer ; thefe can cheats! 

'Tis phrafe abfurd, to call a villain great. • 

Who wickedly is wife, or madly brave, 

Is but the more a fool, the more a -kr.ave«~ 

Who noble ends by noble means obtain*, 

Or, failing, fmiles in exile or itr chains ; < 

Like fepod Aurelras let him reign, or bleed 

Like Socrates— that man is great indeed. 

What's fame ?— a fancy'd life in ethers brea*fr:-~ 
A thing beyond us, cv'n before our death. 
All fame is foreign, bat of. true.defert -, 
Plays round the head,- but -comes not to the heart ; . 
One feif-approviog hour.whok yeans out* weighs ? 
Offtupid ftarers, and of loud huzzas :~ . 
And mote true joy, Marceilus, exiPd, feels, . 
Than Csefar, with a fenate at Jti» heels. 

Ifi parts' foperiour what advantage lies i ' 
Tell (for you can) what is ie to. be* wife I 
Tis but to know how little can. be known ; ~ 
To fee all others 9 faults, an&feel iour own ; .; 
CondemM in ba^'nefs, or in arts, to drudge* - 
Without a fecond, or without a judges 
Truths would you teach, or fave^a unking, land r i 
All feaiv none aid you? and few underftaod. 
Painful pre-eminence ! yoiirfelf-to view- . 
Above* life's weakitefs; and it* comforts too. v. ... 

Bring, men, . thefe bleflirigs to a ftrict account} ; . 
Make fair deductions; fee to whatothey mount : ~ . 
Jiow much, of other** eaoh-k fure to coil ; 
How each, for other, oft is wholly loft ;.. 
Hew inconiiftent greater goods- with thefe; 
How foraetim^s life is^ rifled, .and always ea& : ' 
Think. And, if fKHfuch things thy envy call, 
-Say, would'a^oube the msuvto wioaVthey Mi / 
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To figkfor ribbands, if thou art fo filly, 
Mark how they grace Lord Umbra or Sir Billy. 
Is yellow din the pailion of thy life f 
Look but on -Gripus, or on Gripus' wife. 
If parts allure thee, think bow Bacon Jhin'd s 
The wifeil, brighteft— meaneft of mankind* 
br, raviih'd with the whittling of a name, 
See Cromwell dasin'd 40 everla&ing fame. 
If aD united thy ambition call, * 

From ancient ftory — learn to icorn them all. 

IV, Adam and 'Ei>e*s Mornlng-tymn. 

*pHESE are thy gjorious woxks ! Parent of good I 

Almighty ! thine this unfrerfal frame, 
Thus wond'rous fair : Thyfelf bow wond'rous,. then* 
Unfpeakable ! who fa'ft above thefe <hea vena* , , . . 
To us invifible, or dimly feen 
In thefe thy loweft wpr&s : yet thefe declare 
Thy goodnefs beyond thought, and pow'r divine*— 
Speak, ye who beft can tell,iye fons of light* 
Angels I for ye Jbeheid him, and, with ft>«tg» 
And ehorat fymphomes, day without eight, . . 
Circle his throne : rejoicing*, Ye in heaven I 
On earth, join, ali-ye creatures, to- extol.. ... . ■•* . 

Him fir ft, him la ft, him imdft, and without end 

Faireft of ftars ! la-it- in the train of night, 

If better tbou belong not to the dawn, 4 

Sure pledge of day, tbat'crownlWhe milling mom 

With «hy bright -circle*,, praiGe him in thy fpbere, - 

While day arifes, that fweet hour of prtaie, 

Tbou, Sun U of this great world both eye. and foul, 

Acknowledge him thy -greater : found Jbaspraife, * . 

In thy eternal courie, both when thou clitnb'it, 

And when liigh nocjn hail .gain'd, and when thou fall'it* 

Moon 1 that now nfeet'ft the orient fun, .now fly'ft* 

With the fix\d ftarssthVd in their orb thai Hies; 

And ye five other wand'rtng fires ! that move 

In myfttc dance, not without fong ; refound . J 

His praife, who out of darkpefs call'd up light. 

Air, and ye elements ! the eldeft birth 

Of Nature's womb, that, in quaternion, run 

Perpetual circle* j&uktforfB* and mix 

And 
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And nourifh all things, let your ceafrfeft change 

Vary to our great Maker (till new praife. 

Ye mills and exhalations ! that now rile 

F* om hill or (learning lake, dufky or gray 

TiU the fun paint your fleecy (kirts with gold. 

In honour to the world's great* Author rife; 

Whether to deck with clouds th' uncolour'd iky, 

Or wet the. thirfty earth with falling feow'rs, 

Rifing or falling, (till advance his praife. 

His praife, ye winds ! that from four quarters bloWV 

Breathe foft or loud : and wave your tops, ye pines ?" 

With every plant, in fign of worihip, wave. 

Fountains ! and ye that warble, as ye flow, 4 

Melodious murmurs, warbling, tune his praife. 

Join voices, alLye living fouls. Ye birds, 

That, iinging, up to heaven-gate afcend, 

Bear on your wings, and in your notes, his praifcv 

Ye that in waters glide ! and ye that walk 

The earth, and ftately tread or lowly creep i 

Witnefs if I be filcnt, morn or even, 

To hill or vaHcy, fountain or freih (hade, 

Made vocal by my fong> and taught his ptalfe.^* 

Hail, univerfal Lord 1 Be bounteous ftill, 

To give us only good ; and, if the night ' 

Have gather *d ought of evil, or conceal'd— 

Difperfe it, as now light difpels the dark. 

V. Parting of Heifer and Andrvnnchc* 

TLJECTOR «ow pafs'd, with (ad prefaging hearty 

To feek bis fpoufe, his fouTs far dearer part. 
At home he fought her ; but he fought in vain i 
She, with one maid of all her meni^ train, : '; 

Had thence retir'd ; and, with' her fecond joy, 
The young Aftyanax, the hope of Troy, 
Penfive ihe ftood on IHon*s tow'ry height, 
Beheld the war* and ficken'd at the fight : 
There her fad eyes in vain her lord explore, 
Or weep the wounds— her bleeding country bore. 

Hector this heard, return**! without delay % 
Swift through t.o tnw.i, he took his- former way,. 
Through ftreet< of palaces and walks of ftate, 
And met the mourner at the Scxan gate. 

Wiifc 
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i With hafle to meet him fprung the joyful fair, 
His blamelefs wife, Action's wealthy heir. 
The nurfe ftood near ; in whole embraces prefs'd, 
His only hope, hung, finding, at her bread ; 
' Whom each foft charm and early grace adorn, 
Fair as the new-born dar that gilds the morn. 
Silent, the warriour fmil'd ; and, pleaa'd, refign'd 
' To tender paflions all his mighty mind. 
His beauteous princefs. caft a mournful look, 
Hung on his hand, and then, dejected, fpoke. 
Her boibm labour 'd with a boding (igh, 
And the big tear— ftood trembling in her eye. 

" Too daring prince ! ah I whither doft thou run ? 
Ah J too forgetful of thy wife and fan ! * 
And think'ftthou not how wretched we (hall be ? 
A widow I, an heiplefs .orphan he ! 
For, fure, fuch courage length of life denies ; 
And thou muil fall, thy virtue's facrrfice. 
'Greece in her lingle heroes drove in vain ; 
Now hods oppofe thee-*-and thou mud be flam. 
JOh grant me, gods ! ere Hector meets his doom, 
All I can afk of heav'n^~-an early tomb ! 
So (hall my days in one fad tenour run, 
And end with forrows as they firft begun. 
Thy wife, thy infant, in thy danger ihare— • 

Oh ! prove a hufband's and a parent's care. 

That quarter mod 'the fkilful Greeks annoy, 

Where yon wild fig-trees join. the wall of Troy.: 

Thrice our bold foes the tierce attack have giv'n, 
' 'Or led by hopes,, or dictated from heav'n. 

Let others in the field their arms employ ; 

But day, my Hector, here, and guard his Troy." 
The chief reply'd— " That pod /hall be my care ; 

Nor that alone, but ail the works of war. 

How would the Tons* of \IYoy, in arms renovvn'd, 

And Troy's proud dames, whofe garments iweep the 
ground* 

.Attaint the luflre of my fc^nter^name, 

Should Hecloi baiely quit the field of fame! 

My early youth was bred to warlike pains:: 

My foul impels me to the partial plains. 

. Still 
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Still foreraoft let me ftand, to guard the throne, 

To fave my father's honours, and my own. — 

Yet come it will ! the day decreed by fates ! 

(How my heart trembles while my tongue relates !) 

The day when thou, imperial Troy ! — muft bend, 

Muft fee thy warridurs fall,' thy glories encl. 

And, yet, no dire prefage lb Wounds my mind, 

My mother's death, the ruin of my kind, 

Not Priam's hoary hairs defil'd with gore, 

Not all my brothers gafptng on the more, 

As thine, Andromache 1 — Thy griefs I dread t 

I fee thee trembling, weeping, captive fed, 

In Argive looms bur battles to defign, 

And woes, of which fo l**gc a! part was thine. 

There, while you groan beneath the load of life, 

They cry—" Behold the mighty He&or's wife !" ' 

Some haughty Greek, who lives thy teats to fee, 

Embitters all thy woes, by naming me. 

The thoughts of glory paf£ and prefent fhame, 

A thoufand griefs, (hall waften at the name ! 

May I lie cold before that dreadful day, 

Prefs'd with a load of monumental clay ! 

Thy Hector, wrapt in evexlafting fleep, 

Stall neither hear thee llgh, nor Tee thee weep.' r 

Thus having fpoke, th' Hlufrrious chief of Troy 
Stretch'd his fond arms to clafp the lovely boy. 
The babe clung, crying, to his nurfe's breaft, 
Scar'd with the dazzling helm and nodding creft. 
With fecret pleasure each fond parent fmird, 
And Heclor halted to relieve his child ; 
The glitt'ring terrours from his brows nnbotmd, 
And plac'd the beaming helmet on the ground. 
Then kifs'd the child ; and, lifting high in air, 
Thus to the gods preferr'd a parent's pray'r. . 

" O thou, whofe glory fills- th' etnereal throne ( 
And all ye deafhlefs pow'rsl— protect my fon ! 
Grant him, like me, to purchafe juil renown, 
To guard the Trojans, to defend the crown, 
Againft his country's foes the war to wage^ 
And rife the Hector of the future age. 
So, when, triump!<a<it from fuccefsiul toils, 
Of heroes flain he bears the reeking fpoila, 

Whole 
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Whale hofts may hail him with deferv'd acclaim, 
And fay — This chief tranfcends his father's fame ; 
While, pleas'd amid ft the general (bouts of Troy, 
His. mother's confcious heart o'erflows with joy." , 

He fpoke : and, fondly gazing on her charms, 
Reftor'd the pleating burden to her arms. 
Soft on her fragrant bread the babe (he laid, 
Hufh'd to repofe, and with a fmile funrcyM : . 
The troubl'd pleafure, foon chaitis'd with fear f 
She mingl'd with the fmile— -a tender tear. 
The foften'd chief with kind companion vieVd*. 
And dry'd the falling drops ; and thus purfu'd* 

" Andromache ! my foul'fe far better part ! 
Why with untimely forrows heaves thy heart * 
No hoftile hand can antedate my doom, 
TiU fate condemn me to the uient tomb : 
Fix'd is the term of all the race of earth ; 
And ibch'the hard condition of our birth* 
No force can then refill, no flight can fave ; 
All fmk alike, the fearful and the brave. 
No more — but haften to thy taiks at home ; 
.There guide the fpindle, and direft the loom* 
Me glory fummons to the martial fcene j 
The field of combat is the fphere for men : 
Where heroes war, the foremoft place I claims 
The firft in danger, as the firft: in fame." 

Thus having faid, th' undaunted chief refutnes 
His tow'ry helmet, black with {hading plumes* 
His princefs parts with a prophetic fign, 
Unwilling parts, and oft reverts her eye, 
That ftream'd at ev'ry look ; then, moving fiW*. 
Sought her own palace, and indulged her wo. 
There, while her tears deplorM the god-like man. 
Through all her train the foft infection raiu 
The pious maids their mingl'd forrow* (hed, 
And mourn'd the living Hedtor as the dead. 

VI. Facrthus Hijlorj of Jghn Gilpiz. 

JOHN Gilpin was a citizen 
. Of credit and renown ; 
A 'train-band captain eke was he 
Of famous London town- 

» . Jo*. 
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John Gilpin's fpoufe faid to her dear— 

* Though wedded we have been 
Thefe twice ten tedious year*, yet we 

No holiday have feen. 

To-morrow is our wedding-day, - • 

And we will then repair 
Unto the Bell at Edmonton, 

All in a chaife and pair. 

My fitter' and my filler's child, 

Myfelf and children three, 
Will fifl the chaife ; fo you muft ride 

On horfeback after we/ 

He foon reply'd — * 1 do admire 

Of womankind but one ; 
And you are fhe, my deareft dear, 

Therefore it fliall be done. 

I am a linen-drap#r boH, 

As all the world does know ; 
And my good friend Tom Calknder, 

Will lend his horfe to go.* 

.Quoth Mrs Gilpin — * That's well faidj 

And, for that wine is dear, 
We will be furnifti'd with our own, 

Which is fo bright and clear.' 

John Gilpin kifs'd his loving wife ; 

O'erjoy'd was he to find, 
That though on pleafure fee was bent, 

She had a frugal mind. 

The morning came, the chaife was brought^ 

But yet was not allow 'd 
ffo drive up to the door, left all 
^Should fay that flie was proud. 

£0 three doors off the chaife was ftai4i 

Where they did all get in ; 
£>ix precious fouls ; and all agog • 

IVdaflb through thick anaxhia* 
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Smack went the whip, round went the wheaS% 

Were never folks fo glad ; 
The ftones did rattle underneath, 

As if Cheapfide were mad. 

John Gilpin at his horfe s fide, 

Seiz'd faft the flowing mane, 
And up he got in hafte to ride* 

But foon came down again. 

For faddle-tree fcarce reaeh'd had tje> 

His journey to begin, 
When, turning round his face, he few 

Three cuftomers come in. , 

So down he came ; for lofs of time, 

Although it griev'd him fore, 
Yet lofs of pence* full well he knew, 

Would grieve him ft ill much more. 

TTwas long before the cuftomers 

Were fuited to- their mind, 
When Betty fcream'd into his ears— 

* The wine is left behind i' 

f Good lack V quoth he ; * yet bring it me* 

"My leathern belt likewife, 
In which 1 bear ray trufty fword 
• When 1 do exercifc.* 

Now Mrs Gilpin — careful foul ! ; 

Had two* ftone-bottles found, 
To hold tfie liquor which file lov'crj. 

And keep it i'afe and found. 

Each bottle had two curling ears, 

Through which the belt he drew % 
He hung one bottle on each fide, 

To make his balance true. 

, over all, that he migfet be 
A lipp'd from top to toe, 
'ong red cloak, well brufh'd and ncati 

Tianfully did throw. * » 

U x Notf 
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Kow fee him mounted once again 

Upon bis nimble fteed, 
Full (lowly pacing o*cr the ftones, 

With caution and good heed. 

But, finding foon a fmoother road 

Beneath nts well- (hod feet, 
The fnortine bead began to trot* 

Which gall'd him in his feat. | 

80 * fan: and foftly/ John did cry ; j 

But John he cry'd in vain ; 
That trot became a gallop foon 

la fpite of curb or rein. 

So ftoopifcg down, as he needs mufr 

Who cannot fit upright, 
Be grafp'd-the mane with both his hands, 

And eke with all his, might. 

-Away went Gilpin, neck or. nought, 

Away went hat and wig ; 
He littl« dreamt, when he fet 0Ut», 

Of rtmning fuch a rig. 

The horfe, who never had before 

Been handled in this kind* 
Affrighted fled ; and, as he flew, 

Left all the world behind, 

The wind did blow, th« cloak did ffy». | 

Like dreamer long and gay j * ! 

^Cill, loop and button failing both. 
At laft it flew away. 

Then might all people well difeem 

The bottles he had flung ; 
A bottle fwinging at each fide, 

As has been faid or lung. 

The dogs did bark, the children fcream'd,, 

Up flew the windows all ; 
And ev'ry foul cry'd otft, < Well. done !* 

M laud as he could hawk 
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Away went Gilpin— who but he ! 

His fame foon fpread around— 
* He carries weight !— he rides a race !— 

'Tis for a fchoufand pound 1* 

And A ill, as faft as he drew near, 

'Twas wonderful to view, 
How, in a trice, the turnpike-mem 

Their gates wide open threw. 

And now, as he went. bowing down 

His reeking head full low, 
The bottles twajn behind his back, 

Were fhatter'd at a blow. 

Down ran the wine into the road, 

Mofl piteous to be feen, 
And made his horfe's flanks to fmoke, 

As he had batted been. 

But ftill he feem'd to carry weight; 

With leathern girdle brac r d ; 
Fbr ftill the bottle necks were left; 

Both dangling at his waift* 

"Hius, all through merry Iflington, 

Thtfe gambols he did play, 
And till he came unto the Wafh \ 

Of Edmonton fo gay. • 

And there he threw the Warn about 

On both fides of the way ; 
Juft like unto a trundling mop, 

Or a wild goofe at play. 

At Edmonton, his loving wife, 

From the balcony, fpied 
Her tender hufband, wond'ring much 

To fee how he did ride. • 

.up, flop*, John Gilpin ! here's the hdufe I* ' 
n hey all at once did cry j 
- dinner waits, and we are tir'd T- 
L Gilpin — * So ami!* 

U-3 &k& 
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But, ah ! his horfe was notawhifc* 

Inctin'd to tarry there ; 
For why ??— hU owner had ^bonier * 

Full ten miles ofi> ak Ware. 

80 like an arrow fwift he flew 

Shot by anarchersftrong-;. * 

&> did he fly — which-briag#me-tOT 

The middle of my fong* 

Away went <GiIpin, jout of breathy 

Anil fore againft htS'will, 
Till at his friend'J, Tom Callender^., 

His hoxtfe at lafc flood ilill. . 

Tom Callender, furpr*z!dto fee • 

His friend Jnriuch a trim, 
£ai& down. his pipe, ftew tc^hegatc?, 

And thus accofted him**-- 

* What news, what news J — the iidifig$-l5eIR i 

Make hafte and tell roe all ! K • j 

Say* why bare-headed you?arexottc>, 
Or why you corncat allr* 

How Gilpin had a plea&at *wit* * 

And lov'd a timely joke • 
And thus unto. Tom Callender, . j 

In merry ftrainsj beTpoke— , 

* I some bfecaufe your horfe would <comc$, ! 

And if 1 weU forebode, j 

My hat and wig will foon be here ; ; 
They are upon: the joad.? * 

Tom Callender, right glad to find \ ' 

His friend in merry pin j 
Return'd htm not a Angle word, t . 

But to the houfe went in. 

Whence flraight he came with hat and wig . { 

A wig that droop ? d behind, . 
A hat not much tfce worfe for wear 1 j 

Juach comely in its kind* - 
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He held them up ; # and, m fait turn, 

Thus fbow*d his ready wit— 
u Mj head is twice as big as yours* 

They therefore needs nmft fit. 

But let me fcrape the dirt away < 

That hangs about your face \ 
And ftop and eat— for well you may* 

Be in a .hungry cafe-tt 

Said John— € - It is my wedMing-dayr; ; 

And folks would gape and ftare, , 
If wife fhould dine at Edmonton* , 

And I ihould dine at Ware.' 

Then, fpeaking to his hbrfe, he faid^- 

' I .am in hafte to dme ; . 
Twas for your pleafure you came here,> 

You ihall gp back ior miae*' 

Ah ! lucklefs word and bootleis boaft, 

For which he paid full dear ; 
For, while he fpoke, a braying afe 

Did fing moft loud and clear*: 

Whereat his horfe did fnort, as if. 

He heard a lion roar } 
And gallop'd off, with aU his migl^. 
•- As he had done .before 

Away went Gilpin— and away 

Went Gilpin's hat and wig ; 
He loft them fooner than at firft : 

For why J-r-They were too big. 

New, Gilpin's wife, when (he had feen- 

Her hufband polling down. 
IAto the country faraway, 

She pull'd out half-a-crown : : 

And thus, unto the youth fhe faid '. 

That drove them ta the Bell, 
''This ihall be yours, when ypa bring back" 

My huiband fafeand well* ' 
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The youth did ride* and foon they, jnct.: • 

He tried to ftop John's horfe 
By feiztne faft the flowing rein ; - * 

But only made things worfc : 

For, not peforming what he meant: 

And gladly would have done, : 

He, thereby, frjghted Gilpin's horfe* 

And made him fafter run. 

Away went Gilpm— and away* 

Went pod-boy at his heels : 
The poft-boy's horfe right glad to mifts j 

The lumber of the wheels* 

Six gentlemen upon the road, ! 

Thus feeing Gilpin fly, 
With poll-boy fcarap'ring in the rear; . . 

They rais'd the hue-and-cry. ! 

* Stop thief I — ftop thief !— a highwayman l r * 

Not one of them was mote, j 

So they, and all that pafc'd that way* , 

Soon join'd in thepurfuit; ! 

But all the turnpike gates again : 

Flew open in fhort fpace ; 
The men ftill thinking, as before, •, i 

That Gilpin rode a race : - I 

And fo he did, and won it too ; j 

For he got firft to town ; j 

Nor ftopp'd till where he firft got up > 
He did again get dawn. 

Now let us fing— ' Long live the king j ?, 

And Gilpin, long live he : 
Attd when he next does ride abroad, 

May I be there to fee -I 

VII. The Cttathn of the World:. , 

J^EANWH^tKthe Son 

On his great expedition now appeared 
Cm* with, omnipotence, with radiance crown'd • 
^-Majcfty, divine ; Japjence and love - l 

l&mefit?j> 
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Immenfe, and all Ms Father in him (hone, , 

About his chariot numberlefs were pour'd 
Cherub and feraph, potentates and thrones, 
And virtues ; winged fpirits and chariots wing'd 
From th' armoury of God : where ftand of old 
Myriads, between two brazen mountains lodg'4 
Againft a folemn day, harnefs'd at hand, 
CclejftiaL equipage I and now came forth 
Spontaneous, for within them fpirit li^d, 
Attendant on their Lord : heav'n open'd wide - 
Her ever-durihg gates, harmonious found ! 
On golden hinges moving, to let forth 
The King of glory, in his pow'rful Word 
And Spirit, coming to create new woiids. 
On heav'nly ground they flood, ar i from the fhore 
They view'd the vaft immeafurahivr abyft, 
Outrageous as a fea, dark, wafteful. wild ; 
Up from the bottom turu'd by furiou* windsf 
And furging waves, a*s mountains to «tft<iiih 
Heave's- height, and with the center ivix the pole. 

Silence, ye troubled waves, and thou deep, peace !- 
Said then th* onmific Word, your difcord end : — • 
Nor ftay'd ; but on the wings of cherubim 
Uplifted a ki paternal glory rode 
Far into Chaos, and the world unborn ; 
Fpr Chaos heard his voice ; him all his traia 
Follow'd in bright procetlxon to behold 
Creation, and the wonders of his might. 
Then ftay'd the fervid wheels, and in his hand 
He took the golden compailes, prepar'd 
fii God's eternal itore, to cirenmfcribe 
This iraiverfe, and all created things : - 
One foot he centered, and the other turn'd 
Hound through the vaft profundity obfeure, 
And faid, Thus, far extend, thus far thy bound^. 
This be thy juft circumference, O world ! 

Thus God the heav'n created, thus the earth, 
Matter unform'd and void K Darknefs profound 
Cover'd th* abyfs : but on the watery calm 
llis brooding wings the Sp'rit of God outfpread, 
And vital virtue infus'd, and vital warmth 
Throughout the. fluid mate ; hut downward purg'd 

The 
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The blacky tartareous, cold, infernal dregs, 
Adverfe to life : then founded, then conglobM 
Like things to like ; the reft to feveral place 
Difparted ; and between, (pun out the air ; 
And earth, felf balanc'd, on her centre hung. 

VIII. Overthrow of the Rtbd Angels. 

CO fpake the Son : and into terrour chang'd 
His countenance, too fevere to be beheld. 
And full of wrath bent on his enemies. 
At once* the four fpread out their ftarry wmgs r 
With dreadful fliade cqntiguous, and the orbs 
Of his fierce chariot roll'd, as with the found 
Of torrent floods, or of a numerous hofh 
He on his impious foes, right onward drove, 
Gloomy as night. Under his burning whcelr 
The ftedfaft empyrean (hook throughout, 
All but the throne itfelf of God. Full foon 
Among them he "arriv'J ; in his right hanch 
Grafping ten thoufand thunders, which he fent 
Before him, fuch as in their fouls infix' d 
Plagues. They, aftonifVd, all refinance loft* 
All courage : down their idle weapons dropt : 
O'er fhields, and helms, and helmed heads, he rode> 
Of thrones and mighty feraphim proftrate, 
That wifh'd the mountains, now, might be again. 
Thrown on them, as a fhelter from his ire. 
Nor lefs on either fide, tempeftuous fell 
His arrows, from the fourfold-vifag'd four 
Diftinct with eyes, and from the living wheels- 
Diftinft alike with multitude of eyes s 
One fpirit in them rul'd ; and every eye 
Glar'd lightning, and fhot forth pernicious fire 
Among the accurs'd, that vitherM all their ftrengtfc^ 
And, §j£~ their wonted vigour, left them drain'd, 
ExhauUed, fpiritlefs, affti&ed; fall'n. . 
Yet half his Itrength he put not forth ; but check'di 
His thunder in mid volley : for he meant, 
Not to deft roy, but root them out of heaVn. 
The overthrown he rais'd ; and, as a herd 
Of goats or timorous flock together throng'd, 
l>rove them before bun, thunder- ^ruck, parfued 
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With terrours, and with furies, to the bound* 
And cryftal wall of heav'n ; which, opening wide, 
' Roll'd inward, and a fpacious gap difclos'd 
Into the wafteful deep. The monflrous .fight 
Struck them with horrour backward ; but far worfe 
Ure'd them behind. Headlong themfelves they threw 
Down from the verge of heav'n : eternal wrath 
Burnt afterthem to the bottomlefs pit. 

IX. Alexander's Feaft ; or, The Pevier of MuJJ-Ck 
An Ode for St Cicilias Day. 

**Y WAS at the royal feaft, for Perfia won 

-By Philip's warlike fon. — 
Aloft in awful ftate, 
The god-like hero fat 
On his imperial throne. 

His valiant peers were plac'd around, 
Their brows with rofes and with myrtle bound : 

So mould defert in arms be crown'd. 
The lovely Thais by his fide, 
-Sat like a blooming eaftern bride, 
In flower of youth, and beauty's pride.—* 

Happy, happy, happy pair ! 

.None but die brave, 

None but the brave, 

'None but the brave, deferves the fair. 

Timotheus plac'd on high 

Amid the tuneful choir, 

With flying fingers touched the lyre : 
The trembling notes, afcend the iky, 

And heav'nly joys infpire.— 
The fong began from Jove, 
Who left his blifsful feats above ; 
(Such is the pow'r of mighty love !)• 
A dragon's fiery form bely *d the god : 
Sublime on radiant fpheres he rode, 

When he to fair Olvmpia prefs'd, 
And ftamp'dan image ofhimfelf, a fovereign of the world* 

The lift'ning crowd admire th« lofty found ; 
A prcfent deity, they fliout around ; 
A preient deity, the vaulted roofs rebouiKU— 

With . 
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With^avifti'd cars 
The monarch hears, 
Aflumes the god, 
Affects to nod, 
And Teems to (hake the fpheres. 

The pralfe of Bacchus, then, the fweet mufician fun$.; 
Or Bacchus, ever fair and ever young. 
The jolly god in triumph comes 1 
Sound the trumpets ; beat the drums t 
Flulh'd with a purple grace, 
He (hows his honed face. 
Now give the hautboys breath — he comes ! "he cones I 
Bacchus, ever fair and young, 
Drinking joys did firft ordain : 
Bacchus' bletiings are a treafure |. 
Drinking is the foldier's pleafure *- 
Rich the treafure ; 
Sweet the pleafure ; 
Sweet is pleafure, 'after pain. 

Sooth'd with the found, the king grew vain* 
Fought all his battles o'er again ; 
And thrice he routed all his foes,and thrice he flewthe flail. 
The matter faw the madnefs rife ; 
His glowing cneeks, his ardent eyes ; 
And, while he heav'n and earth defy'd, 
Chang'd his hand and check'd his pride*—- 
He chofe a mournful mufe, 
Soft pity to infufe : 
He fung Darius, great and good, 
By too fevere a fate, 
Fall'n, fall^ fall'n, fall'n, 
Fall'n from his high eftate, 
And weltering in his blood : 
Deferted at his utrooft need 
By thofe his former bounty fed, 
On the bare earth expos'd he lies, 
■With not a friend to clofe his eyes.— 

With downcaft look the joylefs victor (at, 
Revolving, in his alter *d foul, 

The various turns of fate below. ; . 
And, now and then, a figli he ftole, 
And tears began to How. 

The 
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The mighty mailer fmil'd, to fee 
That love was in the next degree*: 
'Twas but a kindred found to move ; 
For pity melt* the mkid to love*. 

Softly fweet, in Lydian meafures, 
Soon be footh'd his foul to plea lures* 
War, he fung, is toil and trouble j 
Honour but an empty bubble ; 

Never endipg, ftill beginning, 
Fighting ftill, and ftill destroying. 
If the world be worth thy winning, , 
• Think, Q think it worth enjoying 1 
Lovely Thais fit* befide* thee ; 
Take the good the gods provide tbeei 
The many rend the ikies with loud applaufe : 
So love was crow&'d ; but mufic won the caafe.-— 
The prince, unable to ctmceal bis pain> 
Gaz'd on the fair 
Who< eaos'd* bis care, 
And figh'd and look'd,.figh'd and leok'd, 
- Sigh'd and look'd, and figh'd again j 
Ax length, with love and wine at onee opprefs'd. 
The vancjuiuYd victor— fimk upon her breaft. 

Now, ftrike the golden lyre again; 
A louder yet, and yet a louder ftrain ; 
Break his bands of ft eep afunder* 
And roufe him, like a rattling peal of thunder. 
Hark ! hark ! — the horrid iound 
Has rais'd up his head, 
As awak'd from the dead ; 
And, amaz'd, he (tares around. 
Revenge, revenge ! Timotbeus cries— 
' See the furies arife ! 

See the fnakes that they rear, 
How they hifs in their liair, 
And the fparkles that flafti from tbeir eyes! 
Behold a ghaftly band, 
Each a torch in his hand ! 
Thefe are Grecian ghofts, that in battle were flaifl* 
And, unbury'd, remain 
Inglorious on the plain. 

X OiT* 
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Give the vengeance due 

To the valiant crew. 
Behold ( how they tofs their torches on high, 

How they point to the Perfian abodes. 

And glitt'riag temples of their hoftile gods !— 
The princes applaud, with a furious joy ; 
And the king feiz'd a flambeau, with zeal to deftroy : 
Thais led the way, 
To light him to his prey ; 
And, like another Helen — fir'd another Troy. 

Thus, bug ago, 

Ere heaving bellow* learo'd to Uow > 

While organs yet were mute ; 

Timotheus, to his breathing flute 
And founding lyre, 
Xould fwell the foul to rage— or kindle foft defire. 

At lad, divine Cjcilia came, 

Inventrefs of the vocal frame. 
"The fweet enthufiaft, from her facred ftore* 

Enlarged the former narrow bounds, 

And added length to folemn founds, 
With Nature's mother- wit, and arts unknown before 
Let old- Timotheus yield the prize, > 

Or both divide the crown : 
;He rais'd a mortal to the fliiesj 

. She drew an angel dqwn. 
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PART II. 
LESSONS in SPEAKING*- 



SECTION L 

ELOQUENCE or the PULPIT. 

L On Truth and Integrity. 

TRUTH and integrity have all the advantages of 
appear an ee, and many move. If the fliow of any 
thing be good for any thing, I am fure the reality ii 
better ; for why does any man diflemble, or feem to be 
that which he is not, but becaufe he thinks it good to 
fcave the qualities he pretends to ? for, to counterfeit 
and duTembie, . is to put on the appearance of fome real 
excellency. Now, the bed way for a man to feem to 
fee any thing, is really to be what he would feem to be. 
Befides, .it is often as' troublefome to fupport the pre* 
fence of a good quality, as to have it ; and if a man 
have it no v it is hioft likely he will be discovered to 
want it ; and then all his labour to feem to have it is loft* 
There is fomething unnatural in painting, which a flciU 
fill eye wiH eafily difcern from native beauty and com- 
plexion. 

It is hard to perfonate and act a part long ; for, where 
truth is not at the bottom, nature will always be endea- 
vouring to return, and will betray herfelf at one time or 
other. Therefore, if any man think it convenient to 
feem good, let bin* be fo indeed ; and then his goodnefs 
will appear to every one's iatisfaclion : for truth is con- 
vincing, and carries its own light and evidence along 
with it j and wiU not only commend us to every man's 
X 3 confidence^ . 
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confcience, but, which is much more, to God, who 
fearcheth 6ur hearts. So thar, upon all accounts, fm- 
cerity is true wifdonm Particularly, as to the affairs of 
this world, integrity hath many advantages over all the 
artificial modes of diflimulation and deceit. It is much 
the plainer and eafier, much the fafer and* more fecurc 
way of dealing in the world ; it hath lefs of trouble and 
difficulty, of entanglement and perplexity, of danger and 
hazard, in it ; it is the fhorteft and neareft way tp our 
end, carrying us thither in a ftraight line ; and will hold 
out, and la(l longeft. The arts of deceit and cunning 
continually grow weaker and lefs effectual and fervice- 
able to thofe that praclife them : whereas integrity gains 
ftrength by ufe ; and the more and longer any man 
pra&Lfeth i% the greater fervice it does him, by Con- 
firming bis reputation, and encouraging thole with whom 
he hath to do to repofe the greateli confidence In him ; 
which is an unfpeakable advantage in bufmefs and the 
affairs of life. 

" A diflembler mud always be upon his guard, and . 
watch himfelf carefully that he do not coo^radi& his. 
own pretentions ; for he a&s an unnatural part, aoi " 
therefore muft put a continual force and reftraint upon 
• lmnfelf : whereas he that acts, fincerely, hath the eafieft 
talk in the world ; becaufe he follows nature* awl fo » 
put to no trouble and care about his words and actions ( 
he needs not invent any pretences beforehand, nor ffiafp 
executes afterwards for any thing he hath laid or done. 

But infincerity is vcr/ troubfefome to manage* -A. 
hypocrite hath fo many things to attend to, as make .his 
life a very perplexed and intricate thing. A liar hark 
need of a good memory, left' he contradict at one time 
What hefaid-at another.* But truth is always confident 
with itfcl& and needs nothing to help it out ; it is-alwayi 
near at hand, and fits upon our lips, and is ready ta . 
drop out before we are aware ; whereas a Ke is trouble^ 
Ibme, and one trick needs a. great many more to make 
if good. 

Add to all this, that fincerity is the maft compendia 
on* wifdom, and an excellent inftrument for the fpeedy 
4'ifpatch of bufmefs. It creates confidence in thofe we . 
ijave tp deal with,, faves the labour qf many inquiries, 

aja4. 
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aad brings things to an iflue in a few words. It is like 
travelling in a plain beaten road, which commonly brings 
a man fooner to his journey's end than byways, in 
which men often lofe themfelves. In a word, whatever 
convenience may be thought to be in falfehood and dif- 
(imulation, it is foon over ; but the inconvenience of it 
is perpetual, becaufe it brings a man under an everlanV 
ing jealoufy and mfpicion, fo that he is not believed 
when he fpeaks truth, nor trufted when perhaps he meant - 
honeftly. Whep a man hath once forfeited the reputa- 
tion of his integrity, nothing will then ferve his turn, , 
neither truth nor falfehood. 

Indeed, if a man were only to deal in the world for a • 
day, and fliould never have occasion to converfe more 
with mankind, never more need their good opinion or 
good word, it were then no great matter (as far as fe- 
fpec"ls- the affairs of this world) if he fpent his reputa- 
tion all at once, and ventured it at one throw. But, if 
he be to continue in the world, and would have the ad- 
vantage of reputation whilft he is m it, let him make ufe 
of inacerity in all his words and actions ; for nothing but 
this will hold out to the end. All other arts will fail ; . 
but truth and integrity will carry a man through, and * 
bear him «ut to the laft* 

H. On Doing lbs we would he Done pftt$: . 

JJUm Au'laws are often fo- numerous as to efcape our 1 *" 
memories; fo darkly fometimes, and inconliftently •" 
•worded, as to puzzle our underftandings.? -and they are 
not unfrequentty rendered ftifl more obfeure by the nice - 
dKHn&ions and lubtile reafonings of thofe who profefs to ' 
clear them i fo that, under theie feveral difadvantages, * 
they lofe much of their force and- influence ; and, in -• 
ibme cafes, ^raife. more disputes than, perhaps, tbey de- 
termine. But here is a law,' attended with none of thefe "* 
inconveniences ; the* groffeft minds can fcarce mifappre*- 
hend it ; the weakeft memories are capable of retaining « 
it* no perplexing comment can eafily* cloud it ; the au- 
thority of no- man's glofs upon earth can (if we are but - 
fiacere) fway us to make a Wrong conftru&ion of it. '. 
"What is faid of all the gofpel precepts by the cvange- 
licaUpi;ophat> is more eminently true of this*:. << It is aa * 
X 3 high 
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*igh«way ; and tlte wayfaring man, though a fool, flmil 
$ot err thereto." 

It is not. enough that a rule, which is to be of gene<- 
tal ufe, is fuited to all capacities, fo that, wherever it 
is represented to the mind,, it is prefently agreed to; it 
moft alfo be apt to offer it (elf to our tlioughts, and lie 
ready for pre lent ule, upon all exigencies and occaiions.. 
And fuch, remarkably fuch, is that which our Lord here - 
.recommends to us. We can fcarccbe fo far furprifed by 
any immediate neceffity of acting, as not to have time 
frr afhort recourie to it, room for a fud den glance as it 
were upon it, in our minds- ; where it refts and fparkles 
always, like the Urim and Thumiuim on the bread of 
Aaron. There is no occafion for us to go in fearch of 
it to the oracles of law, dead or living ; to the code or. 
pandects ; to the volumes of divines or moralifts : we 
need look no further than ourfelves for it : for (to ufe. 
the appoiite expreflions of Mofes)^ " This command- 
ment which I commaud thee this day, is not hiddem from < 
thee, neither, is re far off. It is aot in he a v em, that thou - s 
ftoaldft lay,. Who fhali go up for us to heaven, and » 
bring it unto us, that we may hear it,, and do it* Nei- 
ther is it beyond the fca, that: thou fhoukiil fay, Who. 
fhall go over. the fea for us, and bring it unto us, that use..- 
may hear it, and do it J But the word is very nigh unto ! 
thee, in thy mouth, .and in thy heart, that thou mayefl. i 
doit." 

It is, moreover j a precept particularly fitted for prac- 
tise } as it involves in the very notion of it a motive ftk- 
ring us up to do what- it enjoins. Other moral, maxims ■ * 
propofe naked truths to the understanding, which ope- 
rate often but faintly -and {lowly on the will and paf- 
iions, the twoaclive principles of the mind of man :but; * 
it is the peculiar character of this, that it addrefleth fa 
felf equally, to all thefe powers ; imparts both light and 
heat to us ; and, at the fame time that it informs us cer- 
tainly and clearly what we, are to do, excites His alio, in 
the moil tender and moving manner to the performance, i 
of it. We can often fee our neighbour^ misfortune, with- 
out a fenfible degree of concern ; which ye t we eannotibr- - 
bear expreffing, when we have once made his condition 
eur own, and determined the jneature.ofour obligation 

towaxdsy 
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towards him, by what we our fc Ives mould, in fucha cafiv 
expert from him : our duty grows immediately our in* 
cereft and pleasure, by means of this powerful princi- 
ple; the feat of which is, in t ruth r not more in the brain* 
than in the heart of man : it appeals to our very fences ; 
and exertsits fecret force in fo prevailing a way, that 
\k is even felt, as. well as understood by us. 
• The lad recommendation of this rule I {ball mention,.. 
« its vaii and comprehensive influence ; for it extendi to 
ail ranks and conditions of men, and to all kinds of ac- 
tion and interoonrfe between them ; te matters of cha- 
rity, generosity, and civility, as well as juitice \ to nega- 
tive no left than pofmve dudes. The ruler and the ru- 
led are alike fubje& to it ; public communities can no 
more exempt themselves from its obligation than, private- 
persons : 4€ Ail perfons muft fall down before it, all na* 
tiona mud do it ferviee." And, with refpeel to this ex- 
feat of it; it if, that ow* bleiTed Lord pronounces it in - 
the text to be] u the law and the prophets." His mean- 
ing is, that whatever roles of the fecond table are de&- 
vered in the law of Moles, or in the larger comment* 
and explanations of that law made by the other writers • 
♦f the Old Teftament (here and el ft where ityled thepro- 
fftiets), they are all virtually comprised in this one fhort • 
•ftgntfecant .faying, €i Whatsoever ye would that men: 
fhoulddo unto you, do ye even Co unto them." 

1JL On BsntvtUncc and Charity. 

j^PRMas amiable fentiments as you can, of nations, 
*' communities of men, and individuals. If they are 
tree* you do4hem only juftice ; if falfe, thoughnyoor 
opinion does not alter their nature and make them love-. 
ly, you yourfelf are more lovely for entertaining fueh. 
ientiments. When you feel the bright warmth of a ten> 
per thoroughly good in your own bread, you will lee.. 
Something good in everyone about you. It is a, mark 
of iittlenefs of fpirit to confine yourfelf to iome minute 
part of a man's character : a man of generous, open, ex-. 
tended views, willgrafp'the whole of it; .without which 
be cannot pafs a right judgment on any part. He will^ 
TK>t arraign* a man's general conduct for two or three . 
particular, a&ionsj as. knowing .that man. is a. change*- 

ahlo- 
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able creature, and will not ceaje to be fo, till he is uni* 
ted to that Being who is " the fame yeilerday, to-day » 
and for ever." He drive i to outdo his friends in good 
offices, and overcome hi? enemies by them. He thinks 
he then receives the greateft injury when he returns and 
revenges one : for then* he is u overcome of evil" Is 
the perfon young, who has injured him I he will reflect* . 
that inexperience of the world, and a warmth of consti- 
tution, may betray his un pranked years into feveral in* 
advertencies, which a more advanced- age, his own good 
fenie, and .the advice of a judicious friend, will correel: 
and rectify. Is tie old I the infirmities of age and want 
-of health may have let an edge upon his /pints, and 
made him '* fpeak unadvifedly with his lip$." Is he 
weak and ignorant i he considers that it is a -duty in- 
cumbent upon the wife to bear with thofe that are not 
•fo: " Ye fuffer fools gladly," fays St Paul, ," feeing ye 
yourfelves are wife." In ihort, he judges of bunfclf^a* 
tar as he can, with the ftrict rigour of* juAioe * (put of - 
ethers, with the .fattening* of humanity.' .« 

From charitable and benevolent thoughts, the tranfiV 
tion is unavoidable to charitable actions. For wherever - 
there is an inexbauftiblefundof goodaefs at the heart, it 
will, under all the diii*d vantages of circuroftances, exert - 
Jtfelf in acts of fubftantial kindnefs*. He that is f ubftan- 
tially good, will be doing good.* The man that has^a 
hearty determinate will to be charitable, will feldom put 
men off with the mere will for the deed. For a fincere • 
ckefire to do, good, implies fome untafinefs till the thing 
be done : and uneafinefs lets the mind at wx>rk, and puts : 
it upon the ftrcteh to find out a thousand ways and '• 
means of obliging, which will ever efcape the unconcern- - 
ed, the indifferent* and the unfeeling. 

The aioft proper objects of your bounty are the neces- 
sitous. Give the fame fum of money, which you beftow 
on a perfon in tolerable cir cum (lances, to one in extreme 
poverty; and obferve what a wide d*f proportion of liap- 
pinefs is produced. In the latter cafe, it is like giving . 
a cordial to a fainting perfon ; in the former,, it is like 
giving wine to him who has already quenched his thirft. - 
" Mercy is feafonable in time of aflli&ion, like ^clouds • 
of rain iu the-tiaaeof d^)t!ght• ,, . 

And* 
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. And Afsoog the yariery of neceffitons objeclf, none 
tow a better title to our compaffitfn, than thofe, who> 
*ft«r having tatted the fwjeess of plenty, are, by Conic 
undeferved calamity, obliged, without fame charitable 
relief, to drag out the remainder of life in mifery and 
wo; who little thought they fhould afk their daily bread 
0f any but of God : who, after a life led in affluence, 
" cannot dig, and are afhamed to beg." And they are 
to be relieved in fuch an endearing manner, with fuck 
a beauty of holiness, that, at the Tame time that their 
wants are fupplied, their confufion of face may be pre- 
sented. 

There is not .an iaftauce of this kind in hiftory fo at- , 
felting, as that beautiful one of fioaz to Ruth. He 
knew ber&oiilyj and how (he was reduced to the loweft 
ebb : when, therefore, (he begged leave to glean in his 
fields, be ordered his reapets to let fall feveral handfiils 
with a feemmgcareleflhefs, but really with a fet defign, 
that fiie might gather (hem up without being afhamed, 
Thus did he form an artful febeme, that he might give, 
without the vanity and often tation of giving; and flie 
teceive, without the.fhame and confufion of making ac-\ 
knofviedgments. Take the hiftory in the words of krip* 
t»re, a* it is recorded in the book of Ruth. " And 
when me %vas rifen np to glean, Boaz commanded bis 
foung men, : faying, Let her glean even among the 
weaves, and rebuke her not : and let fall- alfo fome of 
the hand&h nf purpefe, and teavfe them that (he may 
glean them, and reproach her not/' This was not only 
doing a good action ; it was doing it like wife with a 
good grace. y 

It is not enough we do no harm, that we be negative* 
ly good-; we muft do good, pofitive good, if we would 
" enter into life." When h, would have been as good 
for tlwe world, df fuch a man had never lived 5 it would 
perhaps have been betterfor him, ** if he had never been 
born. M A (canty fortune may limit your beneficence, 
and confine it chiefly to the circle of your doraeflics, re» 
iitians, and neighbours ; but let yoor benevolence ex* 
tend as far as thotight can travel, to the utmoft bound* 
of the world : juft as it may be only in your power to 
beautify the £pnt of ground that lies .near and ciofe t» 

yon* 
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you ; but you could wifli, that, as far as your eye can 
reach, the whole profpect before you were cheerful, th« 
every thing dtfagreeable were removed, and every thing 
beautiful made more (b. 

IV. On Happtnefs. 

HHHE great purfuit of man is after happmcfs : it v* 
the firft and itrongeft defire of his nature*— in 
every ftage of his life he fearches for it as for hid trea* 
fore 5— courts it under a tboufand different fhapcs ;— - 
and, though perpetually difappointed, — ftill perfifts— 
runs after and enquires for it afrefh — afks every pafies* 
ger who comes in his way, 4 * Who will (how him ' stay 
good ?" — who will affift him in the attainment of it, tf 
direct him to the difcovery" of this great end of all hi* 
wifhes ? 

He is told by one, to fearch for ft among the more 
gay and youthful plea fur es of life ; in fcenes of mirth 
and fprightlinefs, where happtnefs ever presides, and i* 
ever to be known by the joy and laughter which he will 
fee at once painted in her looks. 

A fecohd, with a graver afpecl, points out to him 
the coftly dwellings wbicb pride and extravagance have 
erected : —tells the enquirer that the object h« ir is 
fearch of inhabits there ;— that happtnefs lives only in ; 
company with the great, in the mid ft of much pomp 
and outward date. That he will eafily find her out by 
the coat of many colours (he has on, and the great 
luxury and expence of equipage and ibrniture with 
Which (be always fits furrounded. . 

The mifer wonders how any one would miflead afid 
willfully put him upon fo wrong a fcent— convinces 
him that happineis and extravagance neve* inhabited 
under the fame roef ; — that, if he would not be.difap* 
pointed in his fearch, he muft look in to. the. plain and 
thrifty dwelling of the prudent man, who knows and 
under ftands the worth of money, and cautionfly lays 
it up againft an evil hour > that it is not the proftito- 
tion of wealth upon the paffions, or the parting with it 
at all that conltitutes happineis — -but that it is the 
keeping it together, and the having and folding it fail 
to him and hi heirs for ever, which are the chief at> 
'. tribute* 
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tributes that form this great idol of human worfliip, to 
which fo much incenfe is offered up every day. 
. The epicure, though he eafily rectifies fo grofs a mif- 
take, yet, at the fame time, he plunges him, if poffible, 
into a greater ; for, hearing the object of his purfuit to 
be happinefs, and knowing of no other happinefs than 
what is feated immediately in his fetifes — he fends^the 
enquirer there ; — tells him 'tis in vain to fearch elfe. 
where for it, than where nature herielf has placed it—* 
in the indulgence and gratification of the appetites, 
which are given ns for that end: and in a word — if he 
will not take his opinion in the matter — he may truft 
the word of a much wiferman, who has allured us— 
that there is nothing better in this world, than that a 
jnan fhould eat and drink, and rejoice in his works, and 
make his foul enjoy good in his labour — for that is hit ' 
jportion. 

Torefcue him from this brutal experiment — ambition 

stakes him by the hand and carries him into the world, 

*~mows him all the kingdoms of the earth and the glory 

of them, — points out the many ways of advancing hia 

/fortune and railing him (elf to honour, — lays before his 

eyes all the charms and bewitching temptations of power, 

and aiks if there be any happinefs in this world like 

, that of being carefled, courted, flattered, and fol- 

1 Jowed? 

To clofe all, the philofopher meets him buttling in 
the full career of this purfuiu— Hops him — tells him, if 
. lie is in fearch of happinefs, he is far gone out of his 
Way : — that this deity has long been banifhed from noife 
and tumults, where there was no reft found for her, and 
was fled into folitnde far from all commerce of the 
World ; and, in a word, if he woflW find her, he muft 
leave this bufy and intriguing fcene, and go back to that 
peaceful Icene of retirement and books from which he 
firft fet out. 

In this circle, too often does a man run, tries all ex- 
periments, and generally (its down wearied ard diffotis- 
fied with them all at lafl — in utter defpair of ever ac- 
complishing what he wants — nor knowing what to truft 
to after fo many difappointments— or where to lay the 

faulr, 
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fault, whether in /the incapacity of his own nature, op 
the infuffieiency of the enjoyments themfelves. 
■ In this uncertain and perplexed ftate— whboot know* 
ledge which way to turn or where to betake tmrfelve* 
for refage — fo often abufad ami deceived by the many 
who pretend thus to fhow us any good — Lord ! fays the 
Pfahnift, lift tip the light of thy countenance upon u« 
Send* us fome rays o€ thy grace and heavenly wiidora, hf 
this benighted feareh after happinefs, to direcl? us farely 
to -it.' OGod ! let us not wander for- ever wftfeaat a 
guide*, irr this- dark region, In endleis.purfoff of WiT 
miftaken good ; but enlighten our eyes that we fleep nor 
m death — open to them the comforts of 'thy holy word 
and religion— lift* up the* light of thy countenance upotf 
- m,— and make tft know the 1 jey and farisfcction of it* 
ring in the true faith and fear of Thee, which only cart 
carry us to this haven of reft where we would be— tftat 
fore haven, where true joys are to be found, which 
will at length not only anfwef all our expectations— * 
hut fatisfy the moft unbounded of our wi(hes for eV-er 
and ever. 

There is hardly any fnbject more exhaofted, or wtiids 
at one time or other has afforded mote matter fofargir- 
ment and declamation, than this one, of the hifufBcfen* 
cy of our enjoyments. Scarce a reformed fenfualhl, 
from Solomon down to our own days, who has riot, ia 
fome fits of repentance or difappointment, uttered fome 
fharp reflection upon the- emptinefs of human pleafure, 
and of the vanity of vanities which dilcovers itfelf i»*B 
the purfuits of mortal man. — But the mifchief has -been* 
than though To many good things have been (aid, they 
have generally had the fate to be confidered, either as 
the overflowings of difguft from fated appetites which 
could no longer relifh the pleafures of life, or as the de- 
clamatory opinions of reclufe and fplenetic men, who 
had never tafted them at all, and, confequently, were 
thought no judges of the matter. 3o that 'tis no great 
Wonder, if the greateft part of men reflections, how? 
ever jult in themfelves, and founded' on truth arid a* 
knowledge of the world, are foupd to leave little* inn 
predion where the imagination was already heated witk 
great expectations of future happinefs; and that the beft 

lectures 
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lecWes that -have been read upon the vanity of the 
world, fo feidom flop a man in the purfuit of the object 
of Iris defire, or givjc him half the conviction, that the 
pofleffion of H will, and what the experience of bis own 
life, or a careful obfervation upon the life of others, does 
at length generally confirm to us all. 

I would not be underftood as if I were denying the 
reality of pleasures, or difputing the being of them, any 
more tbarr one would the reality of pain*—yet I muft 
?bferve> that there is a plain dittinction to be mad* be- 
twixt pleafure and happinefs. For though there can 
be no happinefs without pleafure — yet the reverfe of the 
^ropoutton will not hold true. — We are fo made, that, 
from the common gratifications of our appetites, and 
the impreffions of a thoufand objects, we fnatch the one 
like a tranflent gleam, without being fuffered to tafle 
the other and €njoy the perpetual funihine and fair 
weather which constantly attend it. This, I contend, 
is only to be found in religion— in the conffionfnefs of 
virtue— and the Aire and certain hopes of a better life, 
which brightens all our profpe&s, and leaves no room 
to dread difappointments — becaufe the expectation of 
it is built upon a rock whofe foundations are as deep at 
tbofe of heaven and hell. 

And though, in our pilgrimage through this world-* 
fome of us may be fo fortunate as to meet with fome 
fclear fountains by the way, that may cool, for a few 
moments, the heat of this great third of happinefs— yet 
our Saviour, who knew the wfcrld, though he enjoyed 
but little of it, tells us, that whofbever drinketh of 
this water will third again :— and we all find by expe- 
rience it is fo, and by reafon that it always mull be fo. 

1 conclude with a Ihbrt obfervation upon Solomon's 
evidence in this cafe^ ' 

Never did the bufy brain of a lean and hejlic chymift 
fearch for the philosopher's ftoTTe with more pains and 
ardour than this great man did after happinefs. / He 
was one of the wifeft enquirers into nature — had tried 
alLher powers and capacities ; and, after a thoufand vain 
fpeculations and vile experiments, he affirmed at length, 
it lav hid in no one thing he had tried : like the chy- 
muVs projections, all had ended in fmoke, or, what was 
Y worfe, 
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tvorfe, in vanity and vexation of fpirit. — The conclu* 
fionof the whoie matter was this — that he ad vifes every 
man who would be happy, to fear God and keep v hii 
commandments. 

V. On the Death ofChrift. 

*T*HE Redemption of man is one of fhe mod glorious 
**■ works of the Almighty. If the hoar of the creation 
■of the world was £ re at and illuftrtous ; that hour, when, 
from the dark and fefmlefs mat's, this fair fyftem of na« 
ture arofe at the Divine command ; when *' the morn* 
ing iUrs fang together, and all the fons of Godjhouted 
for joy ;" — no lefs illuftrious is the hour of the reftoratioa 
<A the world -, the hour, when, from condemnation and 
mifery, it emerged into liappinefs and peace. With 
lefs external majeity it was attended, bat is, on that 
account, the more wonderful, that, under an appearance 
fo limffle, fuch great events -were covered. 

In the hour of Chrili's death, the long feries of pro- 
phecies, vifions, types, and figures, was accompliihed. 
This was the centre in which they all met ; this tlie 
point towards which they had tended and verged, 
.throughout the courfe of fo many generations. You be- 
hold the Law and the Prophets Handing, if we may fo 
fpeak, at the foot of the.crofs, and doing homage. You 
behold Mofes and Aaron bearing the ark of the cove- : 
Tiant ; David and Elijah pre Tenting the oracle of teiHmo- 
ny. You behold all the priefts and facrifices, all the rite* 
and ordinances, all the types and fymbola, aiTembled to- 
gether, to receive their confnmmation. Without the 
•death of Chrifi, the worfhip and ceremonies of the law ' 
would have remained a pompous, but unmeaning insti- 
tution. In the hour when/ he was crucified, 4< the book 
with the feven feals" was opened. Every rite affirmed 
its fignificancy.; every prediction met its event; every 
fymbol difplayed itscorrefpotidence. 

This was the hour of the abolition of the Law, and 
the introduction of the Gofpel ; the hour of terminating 
the old, and of beginning the new difpenfation o£ reli- 
gious knowledge and worlhip throughout the earth. 
-Viewed in this light, it forms the mod auguit aera which 
is to be found in the hiftory of mankind. When Chriit 
was iijffering t on the crofs,. we are informed by one of 
. . to 
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•he Evangelifts, that lie faid, " I thirft ;" and that they, 
filled a ipunge with vinegar, and put it to his mouth* 
" After he had tailed the vinegar," knowing that all 
things were now mccomplifhed, and the fcripture fulfill- 
ed, he faid, " It is tinifhed ;" that is, This offered draught 
of vinegar was the laft circumftance predicted by an 
ancient prophet that remained to be fulfilled. The vi- ' 
fion and the prophecy are now fealed : the Moiaic dil- 
penfation is doled. u And he bowed his head, and* 
gave up the gno^." — Significantly was the veil of the 
tempie rent in this hour ; for die glory then departed* 
from between the cherubims. The legal high- prieft de- 
livered up his Urim and Thummim, his breaft-plate, 
his robes, and his incenfe \ and Christ (rood forth as- 
the great Higb>prieft of all fucceedins; generations. By 
that one ikcrifice which he now offered, he abolifhed 
facrifices for ever. * Altars on which the fire had blazed 
for ages were row to fmoke no more. Victims were nor 
more to bleed. ** Not with the blood of bulls and goats,- 
but with his own blood, he now entered into the Holy 
Place, there to appear in the prefence of God for us." 

This was the hour of afTociation and union to all the*' 
worfhhopers of G«d. When Chriit faid " It is finifh- 
td? 9 he t^rew down the wall of partition which had fo> t 
long divided fhe Gentile from the Jew. He gathered- 
into one, all the faithful, out of every kindred and peo- 
ple. He proclaimed the hour to be come, when the 
knowledge of the true God fliould be no longer con- 
fined to one nation, nor his worfhip to one temple; 
but over all the earth, the worfliippers of the Father 
fbould **" ferve him in Ipirit and in truth." From that 
hour, they who dwelt in the " uttermoft ends of the 
earth, ftrangers to the covenant of prornife/' began to 
be u brought nigh.*' In that hour, the light of the gof- 
pel dawned from afar on the Britifli iflar.ds. 

This was the- hour of Chrift's triumph over all the 
powers of darknefs ; the hour in which he overthrew 
dominions and thrones, " led captivity captive, and 
gave gifts unto men.** The conteft which the kingdom 
of darknefs had long maintained againft the kingdom of 
light, was now brought to its crihs. The period was 
come/ when " the feed of the woman fliould bruiie the . 
•Y2 head 
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head of the Terpen t.'V For many age*, the molt poSk 
fuperftition had filled the earth. " The glory of the 
incorruptible God was" every where, except in the land 
ofjudea, " changed into images made like te corrup- 
tible man, andjto birds, and beaits, and creeping things." 
The world, which the Almighty created for himfeliV 
teemed to have become a temple of idols. Even to 
vices and pamons altars were raifed ; and what was in* 
titled Religion, was, in effect, a difcipline of impurity. 
Jn the mid ft of this univerfal darkn efs, Satan had erec- 
ted his throne ; and the learned and polifhed, as well as. 
the favage nations, bowed down before him. But at 
the hour when Chrift appeared on the crofs, the fignal' 
of his defeat was given. His kingdom fuddenly de- 
parted from him ; the reign of Idolatry patted away: 
He was " beheld to fall like lightning from heaven. 1 *" 
In that hour, the foundation of every Pagan temple 
fhook ; the ftatueof every falfe god tottered on its bale;, 
the prieft fled from his falling fhrine ; and the heathen 
oracles became dumb' for ever. 

Death* alfo, the lalt foe of man, was the viclim of tMs 
hour. The fornlidable appearance of the fpeclre re- 
mained, but his Bart was taken away ; for, in the hour 
when Chrift expiated guilt, he difarmed death, by fe«* 
curing the refurreclion of the juft. When he faid to hit. 
penitent feHow-fufferer, " To-day thou fhalt b© with 
me in paradife/* he announced to all his followers the 
certainty of heavenly blifs. He declared " the cheru- 
bims'* to be difmifled, and the " flaming f word" to be- 
fteathed, which had been appointed at the fall M to* 
keep from man the way of the Tree of life." Faint,, 
before this period, had been the hope, indiftincl the 
profpeel, which even good men: enjoyed of the heavenly 
kingdom. " Life and immortality were now brought 
to light." From the hill of Calvary, the f*rft cleir and 
certain view was given to the world of x the everlafting 
manfipns. Since that hour, they have been the perpe- 
tual confolation of believers in Chrift. Under trouble, , 
they footh their minds ; amidfl temptation, they fupport 
their virtue ; and, in their dying moments, enable ibem* 
to fay, " O death! wherejs.thy ftjng ?. ©grave !. where> 
jp thy vjcXery J?*- 

' SECT. 
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I SECTION IL 

.ELOQO'E-NCP of the SENATE. 

I. Speech of the EarlofCheflerfidd, in the Hou/e of Lords y. 
Feb. 22. 1740, on the PenfioH-Bill. 

My Lords, 
JT is now fo late,- and fo much has been faid in favour' 
of the motion for the fecond reading of the Peniior* 
Bill, by Lords much abler than I am, that I (hall detain 
you bfct a very fhort while with what I have to lay* up- 
on the iubje&. It has been laid by a Noble Duke, that 
this bill can be looked on only as a bill for preventing a 

; grievance that is forefeen, and not as a bill for remedy- 
ing *a .grievance that is already felt ; becaufe it is not 
aflerted,. nor fo much as infmoated in the preamble of 

I the bill, that an y^ corrupt practices are now made life 
of, for gaming an undue influence over the other Houfe. 
My Lords* this was the very reafon for bringing in the 

I bill. They could not aflert, that any fuch practices are 
bow made ufe of, without a proof; and the means for- 
coming at this proof, is what they want, aad what they- 
propofe to get by this bill* They fuipecl there are fuch 
practices, but they cannot prove it. The crime is of 
I itich a iecret. nature, nhat it' can very feldom be proved 
by witneiTes ;- and therefore they want to put it to the 
trial, at lead, of being proved by the oath of one of tke 
parties ; which is a method often taken in cafes that cat}, 
admit -of. no other proof. This is, therefore no argu* 
incut of the. grievance not being felt; for a man may,. 
yery fenfibly> feel a grievance, and yet maynot be able, 
to prove it.. 

That there is a • fufpicion of fome fuch practices be- 
ing jipw made ufe of, or that they will foon be made 
pie. of, tne many rerno nil ranees from all parts of the 
united kingdoms are a fumcient proof. That this fuf- 
picion has crept into the other Houfe, their having fo> 
frequently, lent . up this bill is a manifeft demoaftration, 
Y.3 " and'i 
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and a flrong argument for it* being neceffary to htfvo 
fome fuch bill palled into a law.. The other Houfe mud 
be allowed to be better judges of what paiTesj ©r monV 
pafs> within their own walk, than we can pretend to* 
be.. It is evident, they fofpecl that corrupt pra&ice* 
bave been, or foon may be, made ufe of, for gaining an . 
undue influence over lotne of their meafures't and they 
have calculated this bill for curing the evil if if is felt,. 
for ore venting it if it is only forefeet}- That any fuch 
practices have been actually made ufe of, or are now 
made ufe of, is what 1 (hall not pretend to affirm; but. 
I am fure I (hall not affirm the contrary. If any fuch 
are made ufe of, I will, with confidence, vindicate his 
Majefty. I am fure he knows nothing of them. I am* 
fure he will difdain to fufter them :. but I cannot pais> 
fuch a compliment upon his mini/ters, nor upon any. fee 
of miniiters that ever was, or ever will be, in this na- 
tion.; and, therefore, 1 think I cannot more faithfully,, 
more effectually, ferve his prefent Majefty, as well as raV 
fucceflbrs, than by putting it out of the power- of. mi- 
aiders to gain any corrupt influence over either Houfe 
of Parliament. Such an attempt may be' Decenary for 
the fecurity of the minifter,. but never ©an benecefiary 
for, muft always be inconfiilent with, the fecurity o& 
his mafter : and the more neceflary it is for the mini- 
iter's fecurity,. the more jnconfiftent it will- always be 
with the king's, and the mere, dangerous to the. liberties 
of the nation. 

To pretend, my. Lords^ that this bill diarinimes,. or 
any. way. encroaches upon the prerogative, is foroething 
very ftrange. What prerogative, my Lords ? Has the 
Crown a prerogative to bribe* to infringe the law,, by* 
fending its penuoners-into'the other Houfe ? To &y Co,* 
is defraying the credit,, the authority of the Crown,. 
under the pretence of fupporttng Us prerogative. If 
his Majefty Knew that, any man received a penfioxifroro* 
him. 1 or any thing like a penfion> and yet kept his feat; 
Hi the other Houfe, he would himfelf . declare it> or. 
withdraw his penfton, becaufe he knows it is againft: 
ladv. This bill, therefore,, no way dimimfiies or en- 
croaches upon the prerogative* of the Crown, which can: 
ftfivex be cxercifed but for the public, good., It diuuV 
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■Mbe* only the prerogatives ufurpcd by minifters, which 
are never execcifed bat for its deftru&ion.* The Crown 
nay (till reward merit in the proper way, that is open* 
ry. The bill is intended, and can operate only againft 
dandeiline rewards, or gratuities given by minivers. 
Thefe are scandalous, and never were, nor will be, given 
hot for* fcandalous ier vices.. 

It is very remarkable, . my Lords, it is even divert* 
fag, to fee fuoh a fqoearaifhneft about perjury upon this- 
eceaQon, araongft tbofe, who, upon other occafions^ 
have invented and. enacted mukitudes of oaths, to be- 
taken by men who are under great temptations, from> 
their private intereft, to be guilty of perjury. Is not 
tins the cafe of almoft every, oath that relates to the 
eotte&ion of the publk revenue, or to the exercife of 
any office ? Is not this perjury one of the chief objece 
turns made by the Diflenters againft the Teft and dor* 
poration A6i ? And /ball we Jhow a lefs concern for the 
prefervation of our coriftitution, than for the preferva* 
tion of our church f. The reverend bench mould be can*- 
tioas of making ufc of this argument ; for if they will 
not allow us an oath for the prefervation of the former, 
it may induce many people to think, they ought not to- 
be allowed an oath for the prefervation of the latter. 

By this time, I hope, my Lords, all the inconveni- 
ences pretended to ariie from this bill have vaniflied j. 
and therefore i (hall confider fome of the arguments 
broaght to (how that it is not neceflary. Here I mud 
obferve, that mod of the arguments made ufe of for, 
this purpofe> are equally ilrong for a repeal of the law* 
we have already in being againft admitting penfioners to- 
fit and vote in the other Houfe. If it be impoflible to 
&ppo(e> that a gentleman of great eftate and ancient 
family can, by a penfion, be influenced- to do what he* ' . 
ought not to do; and* if we muft.fuppofe, that none, 
kit foch gentlemen can ever get into the other Houfey, 
1 am fure the laws for preventing penfioners from ha- 
ving feats in that Houfe are quite unneceflary, and' 
ought to be repealed.. Therefore, if thefe arguments, 
prevail with your Lordfhips to put a negative upon the 
prefent queftion, I fhall expect to fee that negative fot* 
fewed by a Jtsotiea lor the xepeaijaf tbofe laws $ nay, in* 
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a few feffions, I {hall expert to fee a b>H brought & 
fbr preventing any man's being a member of the other- 
Houle but fuch as have fome place or penfion under the 
t Crown, As an argument for fuch- a bill, it might- b© 
hid; that his Majetty*s moft faithful fqbfe&s ought to 
be chofett members of Parliament, and that thofe gen*' 
tlemen will always be molt faithful to the king that 
deceive the king's money. * I ihall grant, my Lore^, 
that fuch gentlemen will be always the mod faithful,: 
and the moft. obedient to the minifter ; but for this very 
reafon, X fhoukl be for excluding them from Parliaments 
The king's real intereft, however much he may bi made 
by his minifters to mi flake it, muft always be the feme 
with the people's ; but the minifter's intereft is generally 
dilHnct from, and often contrary to both: therefore 
I fliall always be for excluding** as much as poiible,- 
from Parliament, every inan who is uvder the leafrm- 
ducementto prefer the intereft of the minister to that 
of both king and people : and this 1 take to be- the cafe 
of every gentleman, let his eflate and family be what 
they will, that holds a penfibn at the will of the mini- 
fler. 

Thofe wlio fay, they depend fo much upon the bo^ 
now, integrity, and impartiality of men of family and 
fortune, feem to think our conititution can never be dif- 
folved as long as we have the fhadow of a Parliament; 
My opinion, my Lords,, is fb very different, that if ever 
our conftitution be diflblved, if ever an abfolute mo- 
narchy be eftabltfhed in this kingdom, I am convinced* 
it will be under that fhrfdow. Our conftiturion confiftfr 
in the two Houfes of Parliament being a check- upon the* 
Crown, as well as Upon one another. If that check mould' 
ever be removed, if the Crown fhould, by corrupt means*- 
by places, penfions, and bribes, get the abfblute direc-* 
tion of our two Houfes of Parliament^ • our conititutiocP 
will, from that moment, be deftroyedr There would be* 
no*occafion for the Crown to proceed any farther. It- 
would be ridiculous to lay "affile the forms of* Parliament? 
for under that fliadow our king would be more abfo- 
lute, and might govern more arbitrarily, than he could 
do without it. A gentleman of family and forf — 
jwrould not, perhaps, ibr the fake of ^upenAwH agi 
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fay afide the forms of government ; becaufe, by his ve* 
sal ferrice there, he earns his infamous penfion, and" 
ootid not expe& the continuance of it i£-*bofe forms 
were laid afide : but a gentleman of family and fortune 
may, for the iake of a penfion, whilft he is in Parlia- 
ment, approve of the moft blOridering meafures, confenf 
to the maft exceffive and ufelefs grants, enact the moft 
oppreffive laws, pafs the mod vtiianous accounts, acqnit 
the mod heinous criminals, and condemn the mod inno- 
cent perfens, at the defire of that minifter who pays him 
his penfion. And, if a majority of fuch Houfe of Parlia- 
ment confided of fuch men, would it not be ridiculous in 
lis to talk of oof conftitution, or to fay we had any liberty 
left ? — This misfortune, this terrible condition, we may 
be reduced to by corruption : as brave, as free a people 
as we, the Romans, were reduced to it by the fame 
means; and to prevent fuch a horrid cataftrophe, is the? 
defign of this bill. 

If peopte would at all think, if they would confide r 
the conferences of corruption, there would be no oc- 
Cafion, my Lord?, for making laws againft it. It would 
appear fo horrible, that no man would allow it to ap- 
proach him. The corrupted ought to confider, that they 
. do not Ml their vote, or their country only : tfrefe, per- 
haps, they mav difregard ; but they fell Hkewife them* 
felves : they become the bond-flaves of the corrupter*, 
who corrupts them, not for their fakes, but for his own* 
No man ever corrupted another for the fake of doing; 
Kim a fervice* And therefore, if people would but con* 
4der, they would always reject the offer with difdain. 
But this is not to be expected. The hulories of all 
countries, the hiftory even of our own country, mows it 
is not to be depended on* The proffered bribe, people 
think, will fatUfy the immediate cravings of fome infa* 
ttous appetite * and this makes them fwallow the allu- 
ring bait, though the liberties of their country, the hap* 
pinefs of their pofterity, and even their own liberty, evi* 
dently depend upon their refuiing it. This makes it ne- 
ceflary, in every free ftate, to connive, if pofiible, effec- 
tual laws againft corruption r and, as the laws we now 
have for excluding pensioners from the other Houfe, are 
ailpwcd to b# ineffectual, we ought. to make a trial, at 

leatt* 
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lead* of the remedy now propofed : for, though it fhoukj 
prove ineffectual, it will be attended with this advan- 
tage, that it wiH put us upon contriving ibme other re* 
-niedy that may be effectual ; and the tooner. fuch a re* 
medy is contrived and applied, the lefs danger. we flwdl 
be e*pofed to of falling into that fatal diftetnper, from 
which no free ftate, where it has once become general, 
has ever yet recovered. 

II. Lord Mansfield's Speech,-}?: *te Houfe of Lords, T770, 
- on the Bill j or the further preventing the delays ofjuftict, 
ky reafon of' Privilege of Parliament* 

Mt Loads* 
\X7HEN I conQder the importance of this bill to your 
Lordfhips, I am not furprifed it has taken up (p 
much of your coirfideration. It is a bill, indeed, of no 
common magnitude.; it is no lefs than v to take away 
from two thirds of the legiflative body of this great king* 
dom, certain privileges and immunities of which t^ey 
have been long pofltfled. Perhaps there is no fitua^ 
tion the human mind can be placed in, that is fo diffi- 
cult and fo trying, as when it is made a judge in its 
own caufe. There is fomething implanted in tbc^reaft 
of man fo attached to felf, fo tenacious of privilegei 
once obtained, that, in fucb a fit nation, either to difcufi 
with impartiality, or decide with juftice, has ever been 
held as the fummit of all human virtue. The bill now 
in queftion puts your Lordfhips in this very $>rcdica- 
inent ; and 1 doubt not but the wifdom of your deciftoa, 
will convince the world, that where i'tli-intereft and 
juftice a* e in oppofite (bales, the latter wity ever prepon- 
derate with your LordQiips^ 

Privileges have been granted to legislators in all ages 
and in all countries. The practice is founded in wif- 
dom : and, indeed, it is peculiarly effential to the confti- 
tution of this country, that the members of both Houfes 
fhould be free in their perfons in cafes of civil fuitsj for 
there may come a time when the lafety and weliar&of 
this whole empire may depend upon their attendance in 
parliament. God forbid that I Ibould advife any mea- 
fure that would in future endanger the ftate ; but the 
hill before your Lordfhips has, I am confident, no lirch, 

tendency; 
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tendency ; for itexprefaly fetures the per fons of menv 
ber* of «ther Houfe in ail civil lints. This being the 
cafe, 1 Conrefs, wlien I fee many noble Lords, for whofe 
judgment I have a very great reipe&, Handing up to 
oppofe a bill which is calculated merely to facilitate the 
recovery of juit ami legal debts, I am aftonifhed and 
amazed. They, I doubt not, oppofe the bill upon pub- 
lic principles : 1 would noli wifii to infimiate, that pri- 
vate interest had the leait weight in their determination; 

This bill has been frequently propofed, and as fre- 
quently rm (carried : but it was always loft in the Lower 
Houfe. Little did I think, when it had pafl'ed the Com- 
mons, that it poffibly could have met with fuch oppo- 
sition here*. Shall it be laid, that you, my Lords, the 
grand council of the nation, the higheft judicial aad legi- 
Sative body t»f the realm, endeavour to evade by pri- 
vilege thofe very laws which *you enforce on your fel- 
low -fubjecls ?— forbid it JuiHce ! — I am fure, were the 
noble Lords as well aquainted as I am with but half 
the difficulties and delays occasioned in the courts of ju- 
ilice under pretence of privilege, they would not, nay 
they could not, oppofe this bill. 

I have waited with patience to hear what arguments 
might be urged again it the bill, but 1 have waited in 
vain.: the'truth is, there is no argument that ran weigh 
agaiufl it. The juftite and expediency of the bill are 
fuch as render it ielf- evident. It is a proposition of 
that nature, that can neither be weakened by argument, 
nor intaagled with fophiitry. Much, indeed, has been 
faid by fome noble Lords on the wifdom of our ance- 
itors, and liow differently they thought from us. They 
not only decreed, that privilege ihould prevent all civil 
fuits from proceeding during the fitting of parliament, 
bat like wile granted protection to the very fervants of 
member*. 1 fliallfay nothing on the wifdom of our an- 
jceftors; it might perhaps appear invidious ; that is not 
neceflaryin tlie pre Cent cafe. I fhall only fay, that the 
n^ble Lords who flatter themfelves with tl>e. weight of 
that reflection, ihould remember, that* as circumftances 
alter, things themfelves fhould alter. Formerly, it was 
nor To faflrionable either for matters or fervants to run 
in debt as it is at pre lent. Formerly we were net that 

great 
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great commercial nation weareat prefitnt ; nor former- 
ly were merchants and manufacturer* mernbasa ofpar* 
Itament as at present. The cafe now is very different: 
both merchants and manufacturers are, wish great pro- 
priety, elected member* of - the. Lower Home* Com* 
meree having thus got into the legislative body of the 
kingdom, privilege matt be done away. We all know, 
that the very foul and euence of trade are regular pay. 
menfs; aad'iad experience teaches us, that theveave 
men, who will not make their regular payments with- 
out the coropulfive • power of the laws. The law theft 
ought to be equally open to all: any exemption to par- 
ticular men, or particular ranks of men, is, in a free and 
commercial country, a folecifm cf the greffe ft nature. 

But I will not trouble your Lordflrips with* angustentl 
fear that which is fuffictentiy evident without *anj.»v*I 
frail only fay a few words to fomts noble Lords, wbe 
frrefee much inconveniency from the persons of their fe** 
vants being liable to be arretted. One noble Lord obi 
ierves, That the coachman of a peer may be arretted 
while he is driving his matter to die Houfe, and, confe- 
quently, he will not be able to attend his duty in parlia- 
ment. If this were actually to happen, there are fo 
many methods by which the member might ftfll get to 
the Hou&, that I can hardly think the noble Lord is £t< 
rions in his objection. Another noble Peer faid, That by 
this bill one might lofe their moft valuable and honeft 
fervants. This 1 hold to be a contradiction m terms I 
for he* can neither be a valuable fervanr, nor an honeft 
man, who gets into debt which he is neither able nor 
willing to pay, tiU compelled by law. If my feFvant, 
by. unforeseen accidents, has got into debt, and 1 frill 
wi(h to retain him, I certainly would pay the debt. Bat 
upon no principle of liberal legiflation whatever, can my 
fexvanc have a title to let his creditors at defiance, while* 
for forty (hillings only, the honeft tradefman rftay bt 
torn from his family, and locked up in a gaol. It is 
jnonftrous. injuttice ! I flatter myfelf, however, the de- 
termination of ttiis day will entirely put an end to all 
fuch partial proceedings for the future, by* palling into 
a law the bill now under your Lordfhips confi deration. 

1 come now to fpeak, upon what, indeed, I would have 

gladly 
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glfc&y avoided* had I not been particularly pointed at 
for the part L have taken, in t bis bill* It hat been* (aid' 
by a- nobie Lord on my left hand* that 1 likewise an* 
nooning the raise of popularity. If the noble Lord mean* 
by popularity, that apptatfe beifowed by after»ages otv 
gpoA and virtuous a&ions; I harte Song been Ih-ngglingt 
ifi-tjbat raoe ;to what purp'ofe, alktryiag Time can atone' 
determine- 1 b«t if the noble L*ord means that nu&foonv 
popularity that is railed' without' merit and' loft with* 
out a crime, he is much mtifaken in bis opinion* I defy) 
the wW e Lord to point out' a- fmgle • action of my fife^ 
>fcbere the popularity of the times ever bad the imlk& 
influence on my determinations. I thank God I have 
3 more permanent artdifceady nM for fny>aoadu6t,;-*-tlie 
di&ate&'of sftyowh hreaft. Tnofetlia* have foregone tfcat? 
pkafingtadvifer, and given up their mind to be the-flarve 4 . 
of every popuhrr impolie, I lincervry pity : I phy'thekr 
l\i&' morei, if tbejr vanity leads thenl to miftadoe the> 
(bouts of amftb for the trumpet of fame* Experience' 
might inform • them, that many who have been fainted* 
with the huzzas of a crowd one day, have received their 
execrations the next ; and many* who, by the popula* 
rity of th'eir times, have been held up as fpotlefs pa- 
triots, have, neverthelefs, appeared upon the hifVorian's 
| P 2 ^* when truth has triumphed over delufion, the a€af- 
; fins of liberty. Why then the noble Lord can think I 
. am ambitious of prefent popularity, that echo of folly, 
and ftadow of renown, I am at a lofs to determine, fie* 
fides, I do not know that the bill now before your Lord- 
(hips will he popular : it depends much upon the ca» 
price of the day. It may not be popular to compel peo- 
ple to pay their debts ^ and, in that cafe, the prefent muft 
be a very unpopular bill It may not be popular nei- 
ther to take away any of the privileges of parliament ; 
for I very well remember, and many of your Lordfliipjr 
jnay remember, that not long ago the popular cry was 
for the extenfipn of privilege ; and fo far did they carry 
ft at-that time, that it was faid that the privilege pro* 
tefted members even in criminal actions $ nay, iuch was 
the power of popular prejudices over weak minds, that 
the very decisions of iome of the courts were tinc- 
tured with that dofirine. It was undoubtedly an abo- 
Z minable 
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jninable doctrine $ I thought To then, and think (b ftilb 
but, neverthelefs, it was a popular doctrine, and came 
Jaftnediately from thofe who. are called the friends of li- 
berty • how defervedly, time will (how. True liberty, m 
my opinion, can only exilt when juftice ii equally admi- 
nistered to all; to the icing, and to the beggar. Where 
is the juftice then, or where the is law, that protects a 
member of parliament more than any other man, from 
the puniihment due to his crimes ? The laws of this, 
country allow of no place, nor any employment, to he a 
ftnctuary for crimes ; and where I have the honour to fit 
as judge, neither royal favour nor popular applaufe fliaU 
"ever protect the guilty. 

I have now only to beg pardon for having employed 
fo much of your Lordfhips time; asd I am lorry a bill,, 
fraught with fo many good confequences, has not met 
with an abler advocate t but I doubt not your Lordflup/ 
determination will convince the world, that a bill calcu- 
lated to contribute fo much to the equal diftribution of 
juftice as the prefeut, requires with your ,Lojdfhy>s but 
wtry little fupport. • 
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h Ciarb againfiVerrisi 

'FHE time is come, Fathers, when that which har 
long been wiihed for,? towards" allaying the envy 
four order has been fubje& toy and removing the im> 
putations again it trials, is effectually put in our power. 
An opinion has long prevailed) not only here at home, 
but liiewiie in foreign conn tries, both dangerous to you 
and pernicious to the ftate,— <that, in profecutions, men 
of wealth are always fafe> however clearly convicted* 
There is now to he brought upon his trial before you* 
to the confofion, 1 hope, of the propagators of this flan-i 
dfirous imputation, one whofe life and actions condemn 
kim in the opinion of all impartial perfons ; but who* 
according to his own reckoning and declared dependence 
upon his riches,, is already acquitted ; I mean Caius Ver* 
res. I , demand jufiiee of you j Fathers, upon the rob v ei: 
of the public treafnryy the opprefTor of Afia Minor and 
Famphylia, the invader of the rights and privileges of 
Romans, the fcourge and cutfe of Sicily.^ If that fen*- 
fence is paffed upon him which his crimes deferve, your 
authority* Fathers,, will be venerable and facred in the? 
eyes of the public $ but if his great riches fhould bias yo* 
in his favour, I ihaU (till gain one point,— 1*0 make it ap* 
parent to all the wofld, that what was warning in this 
•afe, was not- a criminal nor a profecurscr, but juftrce* 
|od adequate puriifhrrjerit. -, , 

To- pais over the ihameful irregularities of his youth, 
what does his quaeftorfliip, the firft-.j ublic employment 
fee held, what does it exhibit, but one continued fcenet 
of villanies ? Cneius Carbo plundered of the public mo« 
ney by his own treafurer, a conful ilripped and betray- 
ed, an army deferted and reduced to want, a province 
robbed, the civil and religious rights of a> people violated^ 
The employment he held in Afia Minor and Pamphylia^ 
what did it produce but the ruin of thofe countries ? in 
Z Z: which « 
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which houfes,. cities, and temples were robbed by him*. 
What wis his conduct in his pranorfhi p here at home I 
Let the plundered temples, and public works neglected 
that he might embezzle the money intended for carry- 
ing; them on, bear witnefs. How dad he difcharge the 
•ffice of a judge ? Let thofe who differed by his injuttke 
aniwer. Buf bis pratoifhip in 8it$y crowns all his 
works of wickednels, and huifhesa iarting monument to 
kis infamy. The mi (chiefs done by him in that* unhap- 
py country, during the three years of his iniquitous adnn- 
niftration are fuch, that many year*, nndcr the wtfeftaad 
beft of praetors, will not be fiTtficient to relrore tilings to 
the condition m which he found them : for fc is notori- 
ews, that, during the time of hi* tyranny, the Sicilians 
neither enjoyed the -prote&ion of their own original 
laws, of the regulations made for their benefit by the 
Roman Senate upon their coming under the prote&ioh 
cC -the commonwealth, nor of the natural and unalien- 
able rights of men. His nod has decidedVaU caufe* in 
5>iciiy for *hefe three years. Ai>d bis decifions have 
broke all 'law, "all precedent, att right. The Aims he 
has, by arbitrary taxes and 'unheard-of unpo&tnens, ex- 
torted from the indubious poor, we not to^bc cempu* 
ted. Tfee «noft faithful allies of the commonwealth 
kare been treated as enemies. Roman cnieens have, 
like flares, beeti put to death witii tortwes. The moft 
attrocjous crknkial*, for money, have been «etnpte# 
Irom the deferred pimifhments ; and men of <be niele 
MBexceptionaible characters condemned and bammed «n- 
fceard. The harbours, though fufficietMly fortified, an<$ 
the gates of ftrong towns, opened to pirates and ravt- 
gers* The foldiery and failors, belonging to a province 
Under the protection of the commonwealth, (burred to 
«}eath. Whole fleet?, to tfie great detriment of the pro- 
vince, futfered to jti iih. The ancient monuments of ei- 
ttier Sicilian or Roman grt atnefs, the ftatues of heroes 1 
and princes, carried off; and the temples (tripped of the 
images.— Having, by his iniquitous (ententes,, filled the 
prifons with the moft induftiious and deferving of the 
people, he then proceeded to order numbers of Roman, 
citizens to be ftrangled in the gaols ; fo that the excla- 
niatior, u lam 8k citizen of. Rome!!* which has often, 
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k the moft diftant regions, and among the mod barba> 
rous people, been* a protection, was of no fervice to 
them; bat, on the contrary, brought a fpeedier and' 
juore fevere punilhment upon them. 

I aik now, Verres, what you have to advance again (I 
this charge ? Will you pretend to deny it ? Will.you prep 
tend, that any thing falfe, that even any thing aggrava* 
ted, is alleged againft you ? Had any prince, or any 
ftate, committed the fame outrage againft the privilege * 
of Roman cFtizens, fliould we not think we- had fufficient 
ground for declaring immediate war againft them ? What 
punifhment ought, then, to be inflicted upon a tyrannic 
cat and wicked praetor, who dared, a; no greater diftance 
than Sicily, within fight of the Italian i:oaft; to put to 
the infamous death of crucifixion that unfortunate and 
innocent citizen Publius Gavius Cofanus, only for his 
having aifertedhis privilege of citizen (hip, and declared 
his intention of appealing* to the juftice of his country 
againft a cruel oppreflbr, who bad unjuftly confined him 
in prifon at Syracufe, whence he had juft made his e- 
fcape ? The unhappy man, arrefted as he was going to 
embark for his native country, is brought before the 
wicked prafror. - With eyes darting fury$ and a coun- 
tenance diflorted with cruelty, he orders the helpleft 
victim of his rage to be ftripped, and rods to be brought ; 
accufing him, but without the leaft fhadow of evidence^. 
or even of fufpicibn, of having come to Sicily as a fpy, 
Ii was in vain that the unhappy man cried out, " I am 
a Roman ckizen : -I liave ferved under Lucius Pretius, * 
who is now at Panormus, and will atteft tny innocence." 
The blood-thirfty praetor> deaf to all he could urge in , 
his own defence, ordered the infamous puniihment to ' 
be inflicted. Thus,. Fathers, was an innocent Roman ' 
citizen publicly mangled with- fcourging; - whilft the 
only words he uttered amidft his cruel fufferings were, 
u I am a Roman citizen L?' Witti thefe he hoped to de- 
fend himfelf from violence and infamy* - But of fo little - 
fervkeivas this privilege to him, that while he was thus - : 
averting his citizenfhip, the order was given for his ex r - 
ecution— for his execution upon thfc crofs !— ; 

OJiberty J^-O found once delightful to every Romai '* 

car-!— G facred privilege of Roman citizenfhip ! — once • 

2^4? facred ! ! 
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Jseredl— now trampled < upon !— But what then ! Is k 
crane to this ? Shall an inferiour magistrate, a goveraowy. 
who holds his whole power of the Roman people,, in a 
Roman province, within fight of Italy, bind, {course, - 
torture with foe and red hot plates of iron, and at fait 
pot to the infamous deatb.of the crois,-a Roman citizen? 
Stall neither the cries of innocence expiring in agony,- 
Dor the tears df pitying fpe&ators, nor the majefty of 
tilt Roman commonwealth, . nor the fear of the jsftrce 
«f his country, reftrain the licentious and wanton cruel* 
ty of a monfter, who, in confidence of his riches, frrifces 
art the root »of liberty, and fets mankind at defiance I 

I conclude with ezpreifihg my hopes, that: your wit 
don* and juftice, Fathers, will not* by fuifermg the a- 
trocioua and unexampled infelence o£ Cains Verrcs to ■■ 
eicape the. doe puntfhment, leave room to apprehend, 
the danger -of a total fobverfion of authority, and intso^ 
chx&on of general anarchy and confufion. - 

IL Cicero fir >MIq. 

*T*rLVT you may. be able the more ea% to deterrmne 
upon thi6 point before you, I mall beg the favour 
of an attentive hearing, while, in a few words, 1 lay open 
the whole affikir^-CkKiio* bomg determined,, wkencr*** 
ted prsnor, taharafs his country with every fpeciesof< 
oppreffion, and finding the* comit fa had been delayed fo • 
long the year before, that he could not bold this dike 
many months, all on a fodden threw up itie own year,, 
and referred himfelf to the next; no* from any reiigK 
ous. fcruple, *but lhat he ; might have,- as* he faid himself, > 
af oil,, en tire year for- exercifing his- praetor (hip ; that it* , 
for overturning the commonwealths Being (eefible he 
nwft.be controled and cramped in the. exercife* of hit ^ 
praetorian authority under MSo, who, he plainly law,. 
Would be chofen confbl by the uriammout cenfent of the 
i«.oman people ;-r^p joined the candidates that opposed 
* wftld, but in fuch a maimer- that toe overruled- them in * 
every thing; had the fole management of the eleclion,. 
and, as he ufed often to bbaft, bore aH * the cemkta up- 
on his own moulders. Heaffembled the tribes; he thnnV 
Ijrafelf mto. their .comrfeJs^andvforBMfcd a new tribe*efV 

the* 
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the moil abandoned of th* citizens. The more eoofo- 
fimr and diftnrba&ce he made, the more Mtlo prevailed;- 
When this wretch, '. who vu bent jipon all manner of 
wickednefs, faw that (b brave a man, and his molt in* 
veterate enemy, would certainly be conful ; when he 
perceived this,. not only by the difcourfes, but by the 
votes of the Roman people, he began to throw off all 
difgutfe, aad to declare openly that MUo muft be kill* 
ed. He often intimated this m the ienate, and decla- 
red it exprefsiy before the people ; hifomuch that when ~ 
Favonrus* that brave men, aflwd"him what profpecl he 
could have of carrying on his furious defigns, while Mi* 
l» was alive— he replied, that in three or four days at 
more he flieuld be taken* out of the way*: which replj, 
ftavonius immediately communicated to Cato. 

In the mean time, a* foon as Clodtas knew, (nor h> 
deed was there any difficulty to come at the intelligence) 
that Milo wan obliged by the i&th of .January to be at 
lianuvium, where he was dictator, in order to nominate 
a prieft, a dutywnich the laws rendered neccflary to be 
performed every-year ; he went fuddenly from Rome the 
. day before, in order/ as appears by the event, to way- 
lay Milo in nil own grounds *, atid< this at a time when < 
he was obliged to feave a tmnohuous a&tmbiy, which 
be had fummoned that very day, where his prefence was 
neceflary to carry on his mad* defigns; a thing lie never 
would have done,jf he^badnet been deitrous to take the 
advantage of that particular time and place for perpe- 
trating his viUany. Bnc Milo, after having ftaid in the 
ftnata that day till the houfe was broke- up, went home, -, 
c£ianged> his cloaths, waited a while, as ufual, till his 
wife had- got ready to- attend him, and then fct forward = 
about .the time* that <Clodias, if he had propefed to come 
back to Rome that day, might hare returned. He meets 
CHodias near his own eftate, a little before . fntv-fet, and ■ 
is immediately attacked by a body «f men, who throw 
cfeeir darts at- him from an eminence, and kill his coach* 
maav Upon which he .threw o§: his cloak j leaped from • 
bk chariot,' and defended litmfelf with greafc bravery » In < 
the mean time Cloc&us's attendants drawing their, f wordy ^ ., 
feme of then* ran back to the chariot in order to attack 
MilaiiL.the.rear j /whilft , others, . thinking that he was-. 

airea^ 
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already killed, fell upon his fervants who were behind t 
thefe being refolute and faithful to their mailer, were> 
fome of them, flain-; whilft the reft, feeing a warm en* 
gageraent near the chariot, being prevented from going, 
to their matter's affiltance, hearing befides from Clodius 
hunielf that Milo wai killed^ and believing it to be fact,' 
acted upon this occadon (I mention it, not .with a view 
to elude the accufation, bat becatife it was the true (late* 
of the cafe) without the oFders, without the knowledge;. . 
without the presence of their mafter, as every-man would • 
wifh his own fervants ihould act in -the like circling 
fiances. . 

This, my Lords, is a faithful account of the matter 
of fact : the peribn Who lay in wait was hitnfelf over* 
aome, and force fubdued by force, or rather audacious 
nefs chadifed by true valour. I fay nothing of the ad-- 
vantage which accrues to the ftate in general, to your* 
felvesin particular, and to all good men ; I am content- 
to wave the argument I might draw from hence in fa- 
vour of my client, whofe deftiny was fo peculiar, that 
be could not fecure his own fafety, without Securing 
yours and that of the republic* at the fame time. If jhs 
could not do it lawfully* there is no ropm for attempt- 
ing his defence. But, if rcafon teaches the learned, ne* 
cemty the barbarian, common cuftom all nations in ge* 
neral, and even nature itfelf. inftructs the brutes to de+; 
fend their bodies, limbs, and lives when attacked, by all 
ppffibie methods, you cannot pronounce this action cri*- 
minal, without determining at the fame time, that who- 
ever falls into the hands of a highwayman, mud of ne* 
ceffity perilh either by the fword or your dec ifions,' Had -. 
M*lo been of this opinion, he would certainly have coo* - 
fen to have fallen by • the hand of Clodius, who bad ' 
more than once before this made an attempt upon his 
Ike, rather than be executed by your order becatufe he 
had not tamely yielded himfelf a victim to his rage. But 
if none of you are of this opinion, the proper queftioti 
is, not whether Clodius was killed ; for that we grants 
but whether juftly or unjuftly. If it appear that Mile 
was the aggreffbr, we aik no favour ; but if Clodius, yon * 
will then acqnjt him of the crime that has been laid to ' 
fci* charge ' - 

. . ". ' What* 
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What method then can we take to prove that Clodius 
by ia wait for Mtfo \ It is fufficieut, confidtring what 
aa audacious abandoned wretch he was, to fliow that he 
lay under a Jlrong temptation to it, that he formed great 
hopes, and proposed to himfelf great advantages, from 
Mikfe death. By Mild's death, Clodius would not only 
bare gained his point of being prsetor, without that 
reftraint which his adverfary's ,pow«r *s conful would 
have laid upon his wicked defigns, but iikewife that of 
being praetor onder thofe confuls, by whofe connivance 
at ieaft, if Y»ot aiSitance, he hoped he ftiould be able to 
betray the ftate into the mad fchemes he had been form- 
ing; persuading himfelf, that as they thought them* 
feives under (b great an obligation to .him, they would 
have do inclination to oppole any ©£-hi« attempts, eve* 
if they fiiould have it in their power f nnd that, if tl>ey 
were inclined to do it, they would .perhaps be fcarce 
able to control the moft profligate of all men, who ha4 
been confirmed and hardened in his audacioufneis by a 
long ieries of viilantes. 

Milois-i© far from receiving any benefit froaa ClooV 
o*'s death, that he is really a iufferer oy it. But it may 
b* &id that hatred prevailed, that anger and relentaaesHi 
•rged bisn cm, that he aveoged his own wrongs, and re~ 
dreiled bis ova -grievances. Now if aU thefe particu- 
lars may be applied not merely with greater propriety 
*to Clodius than to Milo, but with the utmoft propriety 
to the one, and not the kaft to the other $ what wore can 
you desire I For why ihmrld Mtlb bear any other hatred • 
to Cfedios, who Irbrotibed him widh fuch a rich barveft 
of glory, irot tftiat which every patriot muft bear to a-tt 
bad men f As to Clodius, he bad motives enough for 
bearifig ill will to Mib ; iirir, as my protedor and guar- 
dian ; then, as the oppofer of his mad fchemes, and the 
controller of his armed force ; aiid laftJy, as bis accu* 
fcr. 

£v*ry circumfiance, my Lords, concurs to prove thai 
it was for Mik>*s mtereft Clodius fhould live ; that, oft 
the contrary, Milo's death was a moi\ deiirable event 
for anfwering the purpofes of Clodius ; that on the one 
fide there wa* a, moft implacable hatred, on the other 
sot the leaii ; that the one had been. continually employ- 
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ing himfelf in acis of violence, the other only in oppa- < 
fing them ; that the life of Milo was threatened, and his* 
death publicly foretold by Clod i us, whereas nothing ©£ 
that kind was ever heard from Milo ; that the day fixed - 
for Milo's journey was well known to his adverfary^ 
while Milo knew not when Clodius was to return ; 
that Milo's journey was neceffary, but that of Clodius* 
rather the contrary ; that the one openly declared hir 
intention of leaving Rome that day, while the other con- 
cealed his intenrion of returning; that Milo made no ak 
teration in his meafures,.but that Clodius feigned an,ex<* 
eufe for altering his ; that if Milo had deGgnecr ta way#- 
lay Odditis, he would have waited for him near the city 
till it was dark ; but that Clodius, even if he had been^ 
under no apprehenfions from Milo, ought to have beea< 
afraid of earning to town fo late at night. 

Let us now confider whether the place where they 
encountered was mod favourable to Milo or to Oodiusi 
But can there, my Lords, be any room /or doubt, or de~ 
"liberation upon that ? It was near the eilate of Clodius, 
T^hcre at lead a thoufand able-bodied men were employ- 
ed in his mad fchemes of building.* Did Milo think he 
jhould have an advantage by attacking hira from an e- 
minence, and did he for this re afon pitch upon that fpot 
for the engagement ? or was>he not rather expected in , 
that place by hit adverfary, who hoped the tituatiotl/ 
would favour his affault ? The thing, my Lords, fpeakr 
for itfelf, which mail be allowed to be of the greateit 
importance in determining a queftion. Were the affair 
to be reprefented only by painting, inftead of being ex* 
prefled by words, it would even then clearly appear which 
was the traitor, and which was free from all riufchievou** 
defigns ; when the ope was fitting in his chariot, muffled 
trp in his cloak, and his wife along with him. Which 
6f thefe circumitances was not a. very great incumbrance!, 
the drefs, the chariot, or the companion ? How could, 
fee be worfe equipped for an engagement, when he was 
wrapt up in a cloak, embarrafled with a chariot, and 
alnioft fettered by his wife ? Obl'erve the other now, 4n 
the firft place, Tallying put on a fudden from f h*s feat*, 
for what reafon ? in the evening ; what urged him? lattj 
to what gurpofe, efpecially at that feaibn ? He calls at 

EoropevV 
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-Pompey's feat ; with what view > To fee Pompey ? He 
knew he was at Allium. To fee his houfe ? He had 
been in it a thoufand times. What then could be the 
reafon of this loitering and fhifting about ? He wanted 
to be upon the (pot when Milo came up. 

But if, my Lords, you are not yet convinced, though 
the thing fhines out with fuch ftrong and full evidence, 
that Milo returned to Rome with an innocent mind, nn- 
ftained with guilt, undifturbed by fear, and free from 
>the accmations of confcience ; call to mind, I befeecji» 
you by the immortal gods, the expedition with A which 
-he came back, his entrance into the forum while the fe- 
nate-houfe was in flames, the greatnefs of foul he difco- 
<vered, the look he aflumed, the fpeech he made on the 
*Occafion. He delivered himfelf up, not only to the peo- • 
pie, but even to the fenate ; nor to the fenate alone, . 
<but even to guards appointed for the public Security ; 
aior merely to them, but even to the authority of him 
whom *the fenate had intrufted with the care of the 
•whole republic : to whom he would never have deliver- 
ted himfelf, if he had not been confident of the goodnefs 
<cf his caufe. , 

What now remains, but to befeech and adjure you, 
'my Lords, to extend that companion to a brave man, 
which he difdains to implore, but which I, even againil 
Jus content, implore and earneflly intreat. Though you 
have not feen him ihed a (ingle tear while all are weep- 
ing around him, though he has preferved the fame fteady 
countenance, the fame firranefs of voice and language, 
do not on this account withhold it from him. 

,On yon, on you I call, ye heroes, who have loft fo 
much blood in the fervice of your country ! to you, ye 
.centurions, ye foldiers, I appeal in this hour of danger 
to the beft of men, and braveft of citizens ! while you 
are looking on, while you fland here with arms in your 
hands, and guard this tribunal, fhall virtue like this 
he expelled, exterminated, caft out with difhonour? 
By the immortal gods I wifh (pardon me, O my coun- 
try ! for I fear what 1 fliall fay out of a piousTegard for 
Milo may be deemed impiety againft thee), that Clodius 
not only lived, but were praetor, conful, dictator, rather 
than he wH&tfc to fuch a fcene as this. Shall'this man, 



then, who was born to fave hi* country, die any where 
but in his country ? Shall He not at leaft die in the fer- 
vice of his country ? Will you retain the memorials of 
his gallant foul, and deny his body a grave in Italy r 
Will any. perfon give- bis vpiwfor £anifhi»g a van front 
this city, ^hom every city on • earth woulfl be proud to 
receive within its walls ? Happy the; country; that lhaff 
receive biml ungrateful this, if ' it fhafl . banifh him ! 
wretched; if it ilioukMofe him! BuM-mttft ctfnetodej 
iny reaTs will not allow mer© proeeed; an* Mil© for- 
bids tears- to be- employed' in his' defence. --YtHy 4ny 
Lords, I befeechand adjure* that^ in yonndectfimi, Jtm 
-would dare to* ad as yo\* think. Truft me* year forti- 
tude, your joftice; your fidelity, will? more 'efpeeiatty be 
Approved of by him ( Pofxftj), who* hi bisxbofce of j*rfgey 
fatsraifrdto the bench rbebraveft, thewjtfrft, and rlic 
Mcft of men. -.'.-* 
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SECTION IV. 

SPEECHES on VARIOUS SUBJECTS. 

I. Romulus H tbt People of Rome, after building the Cttj % 

fF *U the ftrength of ckirs lay in the height of their 
ramparts, or the depth of their ditches, we Aiould 
have great reafon to be in fear for that which we have* 
now built. But are there in reality any walls too high 4 
to be fcakd by a valiant enemy ? • and of what ufe arc 
ramparts in inteftine divifions? They may ferve -for * 
defence againty fudden incurficmi from abroad ; but it is 
£y courage and prudence -chiefly, that the invafions of 
foreign enemies are repelled ; and by unanimity, fo- 
briety, and jaftice, that domeftic fedittons are prevented. 
Cities fortified by the ilrongeft bulwarks have been often 
feen to yield to force from without, or to tumults from 
within. An exact military difcipline, and a fteady ob- 
servance of civil polity, are the fureft barriers againft 
thefe evils. 

But there is (till another point of great importance to 
be confidered. The profperity of ibme rifing colonies, 
and the fpeedyruin of others, have, in a great meafure, 
been owing to their form of government. Were there 
but one manner of ruling ilates and cities that could 
make them happy, the choice would not be difficult. 
But J liave learnt, that, of die various forms o£ govern* 
ment among the Greeks and Barbarians, there are three 
which are highly extolled by thofe who have experien- 
ced them ; and yet, th^t no one of ihefe is in all refpedli 
perfect, but each of them has fome innate and incu- 
rable defect. Choofe you, then, in what manner this city 
ihall be governed. Shall it be by one man ? fhall it be 
by a feledfc number of the wifeft among us ? or ihall the 
jeg'tflative power be in the people ? As for me, I fhall 
fubrait to whatever form of adminiftration you fliali 
pleafe to eftabliih. As I think myfelf not unworthy to 
command, fo neither am I unwilling to obey. Your ha- 
ving Ghofes me to be the leadtr of this colony, and 
A a ^L focr 
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yovar calling the city after my name, are honours fuffi* 
cient to content me ; honours, of which, living or dead, 
.1 can never be deprived. 

IJ. Hannibal f Scipit J frit anus, at their Jnteroirw frt* 
ceding the Battle if Zama* 

ClNCt fate has fo ordained it, that I, who. began .the 
war, and who have been fo often on the joint of 
ending it -by a complete conqnefr, fhould now' come of 
xny own motion to a/k a peace ; I am glad that it is of 
you, Scipio, I have the fortune to aft it. Nor ,wdll tVis 
be among the leaft of your glories, t&at Hannibal, vic- 
torious over fo many ltoajan generals, Submitted at lail 
to you. 

I could wiJh, that our fathers and we had confined 
j/inr ambition within the, limits which narure feems to 
have preferred to it ; the fhores of Africa, and the 
laores of Italy. The gods did not give 'vt& that mind. 
On both fides we have been fo eager after foreign pof- 
^"clfions, as to put our own to the hazard of war. Jtome 
and Carthage have had, each in her turn, the ene-my at 
I.er gates. But fince-errours paft maybe more eafily 
blamed .than corrected, let it how be the work of yon 
Wid me, to put an enc^ if poffible, to the obftihate con- 
tention. For v my own part, my years, and the expo 
tience I hare had of the inftability of .fortune, incline 
me to leave nothing to her determination which #ea- 
ion can decide. But much I fear, Jkipio, that your 
-^outh, your want of the like experience, your uninter- 
rupted^ icccefs, may render you averfe from the thoughts 
of peace. He. whom fortune has never failed, rarely 
reflects upoD her incqnftancy. Yet, without recurring 
/to former examples, my own may perhaps (nffi.ee to teacS 
you moderation. 1 am that fame Hann;ba] ; who, after 
?ny viclory at Cann.se, became mafter of the greateft 
part of your country, and deliberated with myfeif what 
fate I ftould decree to Italy and Rome. And now~ 
4ee the change! Here, in Africa, I am come to treat 
**itb a Roman, for my own prefervation and my coun- 
try's* Such are the fports of fortune. Is ftie then to 
be trufted becaufe (he fmiles? An advantageous peace is 
preferable to the hope of victory. The oJte is in your 

0** 
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awn power, the other at the pie a fur e of the god*. 
Should you prove victorious, it would add little to your 
pwn glory, or the glory of your country ; if vanquished, 
you lofe in- one hour all the honour and reputation you 
have been. fo. many years acquiring. But what is my 
aim in all this ?— that yon fbould content yourfelf with 
our, ceflion of Spain, Sicily, Sardinia, and all the iilancb 
between tt aly and Africa. A peace on thefe conditions 
willj in my opinion, not only fecure the future tranquil* 
Kty of parthage, but be fufnciently glorious for you* 
and for the Roman name. And do not tell oie, that 
fome of our citizens dealt fraudulently with you in the 
late treaty — it is I, Hannibal, that now aft a peace :* *l 
aft iti becaufe I think it expedient for my country;* and, 
funking .it expedient, I will inviolably maintain it. \ 

III. Sciflt's Rtply. 

t KN[EW very well, Hannibal, that it was the hope of 
your return which emboldened the Carthaginians to 
'break ihz truce with us, and to lay afide allthoughts of 
a peace when it was iuft upon the point of being con- 
cluded i aha your prefent propofal i& a proof of it. Yott 
retrench; frcfm their conceflions" every thing but what 
weafe r and have been <ong, poffeffed of. But as it it 
pur care that your fellow- citizens fhould have the eb- N 
ligations to you of being eafed from a great part of their 
burden, fo it ought to be mine that they draw no ad- 
vantage from their perfidioufnefs. Nobody is more f«v- 
fi|>le than I am of the weak ae Is of man, and the power 
of fortune, and that whatever we enterprife is fubjecV 
to a thoufand chances. If, before the Romans paifed 
into Africa, you had of your own accord quitted Italy* 
and made the offers you now make, I believe they 
Would not have been rejected. But as you" have been 
forced but of Italy, and we are inafters here of the open 
country, the fuuation of tilings is much altered. And, 
what ts'chiefiy to be confidered, the Carthaginians, by - 
.the late treaty which we entered into at their requefy 
vjr'ere, oyer and aboVe what yon offer, to have reftored 
tQ'us our prifdners without ranfom, delivered up their 
Biips of war, paid us five 4 th'ouiand talents, and to hav«- 
given fruitages for the performance of all. The fenate 
■ ~- A a i acrepwd 
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accepted thefe conditions | but Carthage failed on tori- 
part ; Carthage deceived us. Whar then 2s t&bt done ? 
Are the Carthaginians to be releafed from the mod irh- 
portcnt articles of the treaty, as a reward of their breach 
•f faith ? No, certainly. If, to- the conditions before a- 
greed upon, you lad added fame new articles to our 
advantage, there would have been matter of reference 
to the Roman people; bur when, inftead of adding, jotr 
retrench, there is no room for deliberation. The Car- 
thaginians, therefore, muft fubtnit to us at diferetion, or 
mult vanquilh us m battle. 

J V. Califlhws's ReprtofofCton's Flattery tg AUxandar % 
in.whtm ht bad fropo/td /• confer Divinity by vote. 

IF the king were prefent, Clcon, there would be n* 
need of my anfwering to what yon have jufl propofed. 
He would himlelf reprove you for endeavouring to 
draw him into an imitation of foreign abfurditiefc, andT 
for bringing envy upon him by foch unmanly flattery* 
As he tftabfenf, I take npon me to tell you, in hrsnaute, 
that no praife.is Jailing, but what h rational ; arid that 
yon do what yott can to leflen his glory, inftead 6f ddd* 
ing to it. 'Heroes have never* among us, been o%?fie$ 
tiff after?their death : and, whatever may be your way 
of thinking, Cleon, for my parr, 1 wifli the king may 
not, for many years to come, obtain that honour. 

You have ipentioned, as precedents of what you^ro 
pofe, Hercules and Bacchus. Do you imagine, Cleon, that 
ijiey were deified over a cup of wine ? and are you and I 
qualified to m&e gods ? Js the king;' our f6vereign, to 
receive his divinity from ycu and me,- who are his fub* 
je&s ? Firfr. try your power, whether you can iriafce a» 
jking. It is fnrely eafier to make a> king than a god i 
tf> give an earthly <Jominion, than a throne in heaven. 
I only.wilb that tbe gods may have heard, Without of- 
fence, the arrogant propofal you have made 1 of adding 
one to their number ; and that they may dill tye fo pro- 
pitious to us, as to grant the Continuance of that fuc- 
cefs to our affairs, with which fhey have hitherto fa- 
voured us. For my part, I am not afhamed of my 
country ; nor do I approve of our adopting the rites of 
foreign nations, or learning from them how we. ought 

. to 
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to revertnce our kings. To receive laws *>T. rtd*$ of 
conduct from them, what is it but to confefs ourfelves 
inferiour to themi . ' . \ 

V. Cams Marks* H the Romans ; Jhowhtg the Abfutftotj 
■< tfthtir hrfitiitlng'fb'eotifer on him the Rank of Gtn*~ 
m ' rat\ merely on Account of his Extralthn. i 

IT is but t too common, my countrymen, to observe a ' 
s material difference between the behaviour of tbaft^ 
whq ftand candidates for places of power and truft, be,-' 
fore and after their obtaining them. They Solicit them 
in one manner, and execute them in another. They fet 
out with a great appeafance of activity, humility, and 
moderation; and they quickly faU into (k>th, pride, «nd 
avarice* — 1$ is, undoubtedly, no eafy, matter to dif- 
charge, to the general fatisfaction, the duty of. a fuprente 
commander in troublefome times. To carry on, with J 
effect/ an expenfive war, and yet be frugal of the pub- 
lic money ; to oblige thofe to ferve, whom it may be 
delicate^to offend ; to conduct, at the fame time, a com* 
plicated variety of operations ; to concert meafures at 
home, anfwerable to the ftate of things abroad ; and to 
gam every valuable end, In fpite of. oppofition from the 
^envious, the factious, and the difaffected — to do all this, 
my countrymen, is more dii&cult than is ge.ucraUy 
thought. 

JJut, befides the difadvantages which are common to- * 
me with all others in eminent (lations, my cafe is* in 
this re fpect, peculiarly bard— that, whereas a command- 
er qf Patrician rank, if he is guilty of a neglect or breach - 
of -daty,, has his great connections^ the antiquity, of hhs 
family, the important fervices of bis anceftorsi and the 
multitudes he hasj by power, engaged in his mtereft,. ta 
fcreen him from condign punilhment, ray whole fafety 
depends upon royfelfi which renders it the more indi(pen- - 
fably neceflaryjor me to take care that my conduct be- 
clear and unexceptionable* Befides, I am well aware* . 
my countrymen, that the eye of the public is upon me*. > 
aivd that* though the impartial, who prefer the real ad* 
vantage of the commonwealth to all other confederation?, 
favour my pretentions, the Patricians want nothing fo 
iuuch as an occafian again ft me* It is. therefore, m% 
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fixed refolution, to tifetny beft endeavours, tbat you be 
Mt difappointed in me, and that their indirect defigns 
agsinft me nay be defeated. 

I have, from my youth, been familiar with toils and 
with dangers. I was faithful to your intereftV my coun* 
trymta, when I ferved you for no reward but tbat of 
honour. It is not my dcfign to betray you, now that 
you have conferred upon me a place or profit* Yett - 
have committed to my conduct the war againft Jugur- 
tha. The Patricians are offended at tins. But, where 
would be the wrfdom of giving fbch a command ta> one 
of their honourable body? a perfon of illuftrious birth, 
of ancient family, of innummerable ftatues, but of no 
experience ! What fervice would his long line of dead 
ancestors, or his multitude of motionlefs flames, do his 
country in the day of battle? What could fuch a gene* 
ral do, but, in his trepidation and inexperience, have re* • 
courfeto fome mferiour commander for direction in dif&» 
eulties to which he was not himfelf equal ? Thus, your 
Patrician general would in fa& have a general over him ; 
fo that the acting commander would ftijl be a Plebeian. 
So true is this, my countrymen, that I have, myfeif, 
known thofe who have been chofen confuls, begin then 
to read the hiftory of their own country, of which, till 
that time, they were totally ignorant ; that is, they firft 
obtained the employment, and then bethought xhem- 
felres of the qualifications neceffary for the proper*dif- 
charge of it. 

I fubmit to your judgment, Romans, on which fide 
the advantage lies, when a companion is made between 
Patrician haughtmefs and Plebeian experience. The 
very actions, which they have only read, I have partly 
feen, and partly myfeif atchieved. What they know by . 
reading, I know by a&ion. They are pleafed to flight 
my mean birth : I defpife their mean chara&ers. Want 
of birth and fortune is the objection againft me ; wast 
of perfonal worth again i \ them. Bat are not all men 
of the fame fpecies ? What can make a difference be- 
tween one man and another, but the endowments of the 
mind ? For my part, I fhall always look upon the bra.- 
veft man as the nobleft man. Suppofe it were enquired 
*f the fathers of fuch Patricians as Albinos and Beftia; 

whether, 
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whether, if they had their choice, they would define Ton 4 •» 
of -their character, or of mine: what would they anfVer; 
but that they fhoutd whn the worthieft to be their ions * » 
If. the Patricians hare reafon to defpifc me, let them - 
like wife defpife their aneeftors* whole nobihy was the 
fcuit of their virtue, lidtthey envy the honours bellow- 
ed upon me ? let them envy, like wife, my labours, my 
afcAinence, and the dangers I have undergone for my 
co*rati*y, toy which I have' acquired them. But thofe * 
woTthfefs men lead fuel! a fife of inactivity, as if they . 
defpifed any honours yon can beftow ; whilft they afpirft - 
to honours, as if they had deferved them by the mod 
induftrious virtue. They lay claim to the rewards of - 
a&irity, far their having enjoyed the pleafiirei of lux- 
ury. Yet none can - be more lavirtr than they are in 
praife of their aitceftors. And they imagine, they ho- 
nour themferves by celebrating their forefathers ; where- 
as they do the. very contrary : for, as much as their an- ■ 
ceftova- were diftinguifhed for their virtues, fo much are 
they difgraced by their vices. • The glory of auceftors 
cafts a light, indeed, upon their posterity r bueitbnly • 
ierves'to feow what the defendants are. It alike e*lm 
bits to public View their degeneracy and their worth* I 
own I cannot boaft of the deeds or my forefathers; but * 
I hope I mayanfwef the cavils of the Patricians by 
ftanding up in defence of what I have myfelf ddne. 

Obferve now, my countrymen, the injiiftice of the ^ 
Patricians. They arrogate to themfelves honours oh 
account of the exploits done by their forefathers', whilft 
they will not aHowme the due praife for. performing .. 
the very fame- fort of acYions hi my own perfon. He has 
no iratueir, they cry, of his family. He can trace n* « 
venerable line of anceftors*— What then ? Is it matter 
of more praife to difgrace<one's iUufirious anceftors, than , 
to become ilhiftrious by one's own good behaviour ? 
What if I can fbow no flataes of my family 1 1 can fhow^ 
the itandards, the armour, and the trappings, which I 
have* myfelf taken from the vanquifhed ; I can fhow the 
fears of thofe wounds, winch I have received by facing 
the. enemies of nVy country. Thefe are my;ftau*es. 
Thefe are the honours I boaft of. Nor left me by in* 
beritaBce as theirs : but earned by toil, by-abftinencey 
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fey valour ; amidft clouds of dufl and fea* of blood : 
fcenes of action, where thofe effeminate Patricians, wh^ 
endeavour by indirect means to depreciate me. in your 
efteem, have never dared to (how their faces.,, , r . . 

VTT Speech ofPuHius ScipH to t}# Roman ArtHy kefort 
the Battle of the Ticin. 

T&7ERE yon,- Soldiers, the fame army which I had 
with roe in Gaol, I might well forbear faying any, 
thing to you at this time: for what occasion could there 
be to ufe exhortation to a cavalry that had fo fignally 
vanquifhed the fquadrons of the enemy upon the Rfcone > 
or to legions, by whom that fame enemy, flying before 
them to avoid a battle, did in effect confefs themfelves 
conquered ? But as thefe troops, having been enrolled 
for Spain, are there with my brother Cneius, making 
war under my aufpices (as was the will of the fenate 
and people- of Rome), I, that you might have a con- 
sul for your captain againft Hannibal and die jCartha- 
ginians, have freely offered myfelf for this wan You, 
then, have a new general, and I a new army. On this 
account, a few words front me to you will be neither 
improper nor unfeafonable. 

That you may not be unapprifed of what fort, o£ 
enemies you are going to encounter, or of what is to be 
feared from them, they are the very fame, whom* in a 
former war, you vanqui&ed both by land and fea ; the 
fame from whom you took Sicily and Sardinia, and 
who have been thefe twenty years your tributaries. You 
will not, I prefume, march againft thefe men with only. 
+ that courage with which you are wont to face other ene- 
mies ; but with a certain- anger and indignation, fuch as 
you would feel if you few your Haves on a fudden rife 
up in arms againft you. Conquered and emlaved, it is 
not boldnefs, but neceffity, that urges them to battle s 
unlefs you can believe that thofe. wno avoided fighting 
when their army was entire, have acquired better hope 
by the lofs of two thirds of their boric and foot in the 
panage of the Alps. 

But you have heardy perhaps> that, though they are 
few in number, they are men of ftout hezfrts and rebuff 
bodies ^ Jieroes of iwch ftrength and' vigour as nothing . 

is- 
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is able io i efift, — Mere effigies ! nay, fliadbwYof men ! 
wre&hes, emaciated with hunger, and benumbed with 
cbid 1 bruifed ' and battered to pieces among the rock* * 
and craggy cliffs ! their weapons broken, and their hor- 
fes%wea¥aiid foundered \ Such are the cavalry; and fuch. 
the infantry, with which you are going to contend ; not 
enemies, but the fragments of enemies. There is nothing 
Tfftlch I more apprehend, than that it will be thought 
Hannibal was vauquifhed by the Alps before we ha4 
any conflict with him. But, perhaps, it was fitting it 
fhoYild be fo'; and that, with a people and a leader \v4io 
had violated leagues and covenants, the gods theinfelves, 
Without tnan's help, fliould begin the war, " and bring it 
to a near conclufion j and that we, who, next to the 
gods, have been injured and offended, fhould happily 
frhifh what they have begun* 

I need not be in any fear that you fhould fufpe£fc me 
of faying thefe things merely to encourage you, while 
inwardly I have diferent fentiments. What hindered me 
from going into Spain ? That was my province, where t 
(houTd have had the lefs dreaded Afdrubal, not Hannibal, 
to deal with. But hearing, as I palled along the coafc 
of Gaul, of this enemy's march, I landed my troops* 
fent the horfe forward, and pitched my camp upon the. 
Rhone. A part of my cavalry encountered, and defeated 
fliat of the enemy* My infantry not being able tor- 
overtake theirs, which fled before us, I returned to my, 
fleet ; and, with all the expedition I could uie in fo 
long a voyage by fea and land, am come to meet ihem 
at me foot of the Alps. Was it, then, my inclination * 
to avoid a conteft with this tremendous Hannibal f and ** 
have I met with him only by accident and unawares ? or 
am I come on purpofe to challenge him to the combat? 
I would gladly try, whether the earth, within thefe 
twenty years, hat brought forth a new kind ofCartha** - 
ginians; or whether they be the fame fort of men who 
fought at the Agates, and whom at Eryx, you fuffered 
to .-redeem themfelves at eighteen denarii fer head \ - 
whether this Hannibal, for labours and journeys, be, as 
he would be .thought, the rival ©f Hercules ; or whe- 
ther he Be, what his father left him, a tributary, a vat* 
hi, a flave of the Roman people. Did not the con- 

fcioufnefft 
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fcioofnefs of his wicked deed at Sagontum torment hlg& 
and make him defperate, lie would nave fome regard, if 
not to his conquered country , yet furely to his own fa* 
mily, to his father's memory* to the treaty written with 
Amilcar's own hand. We might have ttarved him'\» 
Eryx ; we might have paffed -into Africa with our Vi&o- 
rious fleet, and, in a few days, have jieftroyed Car* 
thage. At their humble fupplication/Ve par do^e 1 *? 
them) we releafed them, when they were clofely (hut uj 
without a poflibility of efcaping ; we made peace with 
them When they were conquered. When they were 
diftrefTed by the African war, we corifidered them, we 
treated them, as a people under our protection. And 
what is the return theytnake us for all thefe favours J 
Under the conduct of a hair-brained young man, the£ 
come hither to overturn our Mate, and lay wafle our coun^ 
try. — I could wifh, indeed, that it were not fo j and that 
the war we are now engaged in concerned only our own 
glory, and not our prefervation. But the conteft at pre- 
sent, is not for the poflefBon of Sicily and Sardinia* bijt 
of Italy itfelf: nor. is there oeriind us another army* 
which, if we mould not prove the conquerors, may make 
head againft our victorious enemies. There are no. more 
Alps for them to pafs, which might give us leifure to 
raife new forces. No, Soldiers ; here you mud make 
. your (land, as if you were juflt now before the walls of 
Rome. Let every one reflect, that he is now to drfetoc^ 
not his own perfon only^ "but his wife, his children, nfs 
helplefs infants. Yet, let not private confidera^iorii; 
alone poflefs our minds : let us remember that the eyis: 
-+£ the fenate and people of Rome" are upon us 3 pni 
that, as our force and courage ihall now prove, fuctt 
will be the fortune of that city and of the Roman em-. 

&*• '/■'•'. '" ,< 

VII. Speech of Hannibal to the Carthaginian Arm? »* tbt 

/ami Qccafton. •-.«:; -'-i* 

J Know not, Soldiers, whether you or your prjfqpers 
be encompaffed by fortune with ike ftneter bonds anci> 
neceflities. Two feas Inclofe you on the right and Jem 
not a (hip to fly to for efcaping. Before you, is ttej 
P$. a river broader and more rapid than &e RhorieY 

' tfehmft* 
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Behind you are the Alps ; over which, even when your 
numbers were undiminimed, you were hardly able to 
force a paffage. Here, then, Soldiers, you mull ei- 
ther conquer or die, the very firft hour you meet the 
enemy. 

But the fame fortune which has thus laid you under 
the neceffity of -fighting, has fet before your eyes the 
moft glorious rewards of victory. Should we, by our 
Valour, recover only Sicily and Sardinia, which were 
ravMhed from our fathers, thofe would be no inconfide/* 
ahte prizes. Yet, what are thofe ? The wealth of Rome; 
whatever riches me has heaped together in the fpoils of 
nations; all theTe, with the matters of them, will be yours. 
"The time is now come to reap the full recompenfe of 
your toilfome marches, over fo many mountains and ri- 
vers, and through fo many nation?, all of them in arms. 
This is the place which Fortune has appointed to be 
the limits of your labour ; it is here that you will finifh 
your glorious warfare, and receive an ample recompenfe 
of your completed fervice. For I would not have you 
imagine, that viclory will be as difficult as the name of 
a _ Roman war i* great and (bunding. It has often, 
ha'ppened, that a defpifed enemy has given a bloody 
battle ; and the mod renowned kings and nations have 
by a froall force been overthrown! And, if you but take 
away the glitter of the Roman name, what is there 
Wherein they may (land in competition with you ? For 
(to fay no.hing of your fervice in war, for twenty years 
together, with Co much valour and fuccefs) from the 
Very pillars of Hercules, from the ocean, from the nt- 
moft bounds of the earth, through fo many warlike na- 
tions of Spain and Gaul, are you not come hither vic- 
torious ? And with whom are you now to fight ? With 
raw foldiers, an undifciplined 1 army, beaten, vanquifh- 
ed, befieged by the Gauls the very lait fummer ; an 
army unknown to their leader, and unacquainted with 
him. 

* Or /hall I, who was born, I might almoft fay, but 
certainly brought up, in the tent of my father, that moft 
excellent general ; fliall I, the conqueror of Spain a«4 
Caul, and not enly of the Alpine nations, hit, whicli 
** greater ftitt, of the Alps themielves; fliall I onipare 

•myfelf 
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.•myfeh? with this hatfayear captain ? a captain, before 
tivhom ihould one place the two armies without their 
-enfigns, I am pcrfoaded he jivovld not Jcaow to 1 which of 
.them he is confuh I efteem it no fmall advantage, Soldiers, 
that there is not one among you, who has not often hem 
an eye-witnefs of my exploits in war v not one > of w^ofe 
valour I ihyfelf have not been a fpe&aror, fo as to tie 
able to name the times' and places of his noble achiev* 
ments; that with foldiert, whom I have a thouiand 
times praifed and rewarded, and whofc pupil I was be- 
fore I became their general, I (ball march againit an ar- 
my of men Grangers to one another. 

On what fide foever I turn my eyes, I behold all fall 
of courage and flrength. A veteran industry ; a tad\ 
gallant cavalry i you, my Allies, znohV faithful and va- 
liant ; you, Carthaginians* whom not only your cooa- 
try's caufc, but the jufteft anger, impels to battle, Tfe , 
hope, the courage of aiTailants, is. always greater than ; 
of tliofe who acl upon the defensive. With hoftile baa- ! 
ners difplayed, you are come down upon Italy ; you ; 
bring the war. Grief, injuries, indignities, lire your 
minds, and (pur you forward to revenge.-^-Firft, ibey i 
demanded me, that I, your geaerai, ibould be delivered j 
up to them; next, all t£ you who -had fought at the | 
.fiege of Saguntum : and we were to be pat to death by j 
the extremeft tortures* Proud and cruel nation ! Every j 
thing roijft be yours, and at your difpofal ? Yon are to j 
prescribe to us with whom we Ihall make war, with wbow i 
we (hall make peace ?^ You are to fet us bounds ; to (but 
us up within hills and rivers ; but you, you are not to j 
.obferve the Ijmits M'hich yourfelves have fixed ! " Paft \ 
not the Iberus." What next ? " Touch not the Sa- 
guntines -> Saguntum is upon the lberus, move not s 
.Sep towards that city." Is U a fmall matter, then, that 
vyou have deprived us of our ancient poileifionsy Skiljr 
and Sardinia? you would have Spain too. Wett; we IhaU 
yield Spain, and then — you will pafs into Africa.-***' i 
Will pafs, .did I fay ?— t his -very year they ordered one 
of their conftls into Africa, the other into Spain. No, 
Soldiers ; there is nothing left for us but what we cad 
vindicate with our (words. Come on, then. Be meB. 
3 he Romans may, with more fafety, he cowards : they ] 
- - ha** 
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fcave their own courttry behind them, have places of re- 
fuge m fly to, and are fecure from danger in the roads 
thither; but, foe yens there4s*no middle fortune between, 
death and yi&ory* Let this be but well fixed in your 
minds ; and, once again-, I fay you are -conquerors. 

,tfU£ Speech of Jdherbaljo the Roman Senate, imploring 

° f£>/r /fjfijlante *g*inft Jugurtks.] 

Fathers! 
JT is Jftiown to jm, that lang Micipfa, my father* 
. , on his- -dearlibed, left In charge to Jugnrtha, his a- 
dopted fon, conjun&ty with my unfortunate brother 
Bietnp&i, .and myfdf, the children of his own body, 
the adminrt■trati©n , of the kingdom of Numidia, direct- 
ing., usto xonfider the ienate and people of Rencje as 
proprietors -of it. He charged us to ufe our beft endea- 
•ijonrs to be fcrviceable*to the Roman commonwealth, in 
peace- ihk! war ; aiTuring us, that your protection wouH v 
prove ; to us a defence againft all enemies, and would be 
inftea4 of armies, fortifications, and treasures, - 
.»c While my brother and I were thinking of nothing 
-frit hdar to regulate ourfelves according to the direc- 
tions. o£ our *decea£ed*f3then-*Jugurtha — the mcf\, infa* 
ikons of^aaaukhid I -^breaking through all ties of gra- 
titude- ami t£ common humanity, and trampling on the 
osmthority of the Roman commonwealth, procured the 
murder of my unfortunate brother, and has driven me 
ibom my throne and native country, though he knows 
> I inherit, from my grandfather Maffiniua, and my father 
* Micipfa^the frieadlhip and alliance of the Romans. 
*.f.ftJr a prince to be reduced, by YtHany,- to my di- 
ftrt&fal circaxnftances, is calamity enough $ but ffiy 
ittiirfortunes are heightened by the confideration— that I 
fed xnyfelf obliged to iblicit your affiftance, Fathers, 
for the fervices done you by my anceftors, not for any 

1 have been able to render you in my own pwrfon. Jn- 
gurtba has put it out of my power to defer ve any thing 

cat year hands; and has- forced trie to be •burdenfome, 
, before I could be ufeful toyou. And yet, if I had iia 
t'pfe*, but my uodeferred mtiery— r? once powerful prince, 
tine descendant of a race of ifluftrious monarch's, now, 
▼without any fauh of my own, deiUlute of every fiip- 
V . ^^ port 
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port, and reduced to the oeceffity of begging foreign 
aJfiftance, againft an enemy who has fcized ray throne 
and my kingdom — if my unequalled diftreffes were atf 
I, had to plead — it would become -the greatnefs of the 
Roman commonwealth, the arbitrgfs of die world, to 
protecl the injured, and to check the triumph, of .daring 
wicked nefs over helplefs innoc«nce.-rBu^, to provoke 
your vengeance to the utmofh Jugurrka has driven me 
from the very dominions, which the fenate and .people 
of Rome gave to my ance(rors ; ; and, from which, my 
grandfather, and my father, under your umbrage, ex- 
pelled Syphax and the Carthaginian*, Thus, Fathers, 
your kindnefs to our family is defeated ; and Jugurtha^ 
in injuring me, throws contempt oo 7 on. 

O wrcjtcped prince! Oh cruel reverfe of fortune! Ok 
father Micipfa] is this -the confequence of your gene* m 
rofity ; that he, whom your goojftefs raifed to an eqaa- 
Sry with your own .children, ihould be the murderer of 
your children ? Mutt, then, the royal houfe of Nu- 
midia. always be a fcene of havoc and blood ? While 
jCarthage remained, we fuifered, as was to be expe&e4 
ill forts of hardfhips from (their hoftile attacks; our 
enemy near; our only powerful ally, the Roman com- 
monwealth, at a diftance. While we were fo 'ctrcuw 
#anced, we were always in arms and iu action. When 
that fcourge of Africa was no more, we congratulated 
ourfelves on the pf ofpect of eflablifhod peace. But, 
in (lead of peace, behold the kingdom of Numidia 
drenched with royal blood ! and the only furviving fofl 
of it* late king, flying from an adopted murderer, and 
feeking that fafety in foreign parts which he cannot 
command in his own kingdom* 

Whither— Oh! whither fhali I fly ? If I raturq to j 
the royal palace of my anceitors, my father^ throne 
is feized by the murderer of m.y <brortier. WThajt.cap 
I there expect, but that Jugumha fhould haflen to irq- 
brue, in my blood, thofe hands which are now .ree-fc- ' 
ing With ray .brother's? I £-1 were to fly for refuge 
pr for afliftance, to any other court ; from what priiup 
can I hope for protection, if the Roman commonweal^ 
give me up? From my own family or friends I have ' 
#0 expectation^ My royal father is no more. He is , 

>eyogd ; 
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beyond the retch of violence, and out of hearing of the 
complaints of his unhappy Ton. Were my brother 
ali re, our mutual fympathy would be i'oxne alleviation. 
But he is 'hurried *>ut of life, to his early youth, by the 
Ytry hand which ihould have been the lalt to injure 
6i}y of the 1 royal family of Numidia. The bloody Ju- 
mirtha has butchered all whom he fufpecled to be ill 
my rnrereft. Some have been deftroyed by the linger- 
ing tor mc/nt of the crofs. Others have been given a 
prey to wild beafts, and their anguilh made the fport 
of men more cruel- than wild beaifs. If there be any 
yet alive, they are fhut up in dungeons, there to drag 
tfut a life more intolerable than death itfebv 

Lock down, illuftrious fenators of Rome ! from that 
freight of power to which you are raifed, on the unex- 
ampled dithefles of a prince, who is, by the cruelty of 
awftked intruder, become an ©utcaft from all mankind; 
Let not the crafty in fin nations of him who return* 
murder for adoption*- prejudice- your judgment. Do 
flot liften to the- wretch who has butchered the fon and 
relations of a king, who give him power to fit on the 
lame-throne with his own £>;is.— - 1 have been informed) 
that he labours by his emiifaries to prevent your deter- 
mining any thing againfl him in his abfence ; pretending. 
that I magnify my diilrefs, and might for him have 
fbid in peace in my own kingdom. But if ever th# 
rime comes when the due vengeance from- above (half 
overtake him, he will then diffemble as 1 do. Then 
he, who now, hardened in wickednefs, triumphs over* 
thofe whom his violence has laid^ low, will, in bi3 
turn, feel diflrefs, and.fufier for his impious ingrati* 
tude to my father, and his blood- thirfty cruelty to my 
brother. 

Oh murdered, butchered brother 1 Gh deareft to my 
heart — now gone for ever' from ray fight ! — but why: 
ihould 1 lament his death I He is, indeed, deprived of 
the bleffed light of heaven,, of life, and kingdom, at' 
fence, by the very perfon who ought to have been the, 
lirft to hazard his owo Hfe in defence of any one of 
Micipia's family r but, as things are^ my brother te 
not fo much deprived of thefe comforts, as delivered* 
from terreuc, from flight, from exile, and the endkfs 
£ •> 2 twin 
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train of miferies which render life to me a borden* H^ 
lies full low, gored with wound*,, and fefteringjiji. hi*, 
own blood. But he lies in peace. He feels none of 
'the miferies which rend my foul with agony and diilrac- 
tion, while I am fet up a fpe&acle to all mankind of 
the uncertainty of human affairs. So far from having 
it in my power to revenge bis deaths I anrnefc maftet 
of the means of fecuring my own life. So far from be* 
ing in a condition to defend my kingdom from the vio- 
lence of the ufm per, I am obliged to apply for foreign 
protection for my own perfon. 

Fathers ! Seuarors of Rome f the arbiters of the 
■world ! — to you I fly for refuge from the mnnferotft 
fury of Jngurtha.— By your aife&ioo for your children, 
by your love for your country, by your own virtues, hf 
the majefty of the Roman commonwealth, by a!! that 
is facred/and all that it dear to y ou~-deliver a wretched 
prince from undeferved, unprovoked injury ; and fare 
the kingdom of Numidia, which is your own pro- 
perty, from being the prey of violence, ufurpation, ani 
cruelty. 

IX. Speech of CanuUius to fh Confuls ; in vshkh hi 4i» 
-ma/ids that the Fie be tans maj be admitud inUJhi £«*• 
fuljhify and that the. Law prohibiting Patricians ani 
Plebeians jrern intermarrying maj fa rtfcaJed: 

'VKTHAT an infult upon us is this! If we are not fo 
rich as the Patricians, are we not citizens of Rome 
as well as they ? inhabitants of the fame country ? mem~ 
•Vers of the fame community ? The nations bordering up- 
*n Rome, and evefc ftrangers more remote, are a'Snit- 
*ed, not only to marriages with- us, bnt to what is of 
much greater importance, -the freedom of the city. Are 
we, becaufe we are commoners, to be worfe treated than 
Grangers ? — And, when we demand rhat the people may' 
be free to beftow their offices and dignities on whom 
they pleafe, do we aik any thing unreafonable or newr' 
Do we claim more than their original inherent right! 
What notation, then, for all this uproar, as if-the tmiverft 
were failing to ruin r* They were juft going to lay violent 
hands upon me in the fenate-houfe. 
What .1 muft/this ejmpire, then,, be. unavoidably ©ter* 

turned* 
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turned j rauft Rome of neaflny fink at onre, if a Ple- 
beian, worthy of the office, fliould be raifed to the con- 
fuJfbip ? The Patricians, I am perfuaded, if they could; 
would deprive you of the common light. It certainly 
.oifends them thar you breathe, that you fpeak, that yoo 
have the fhapes of men. Nay, but to make a commoner 
a con (ill, would be, fay they, a molt enormous thing, 
Nuraa Pompilius, however, without being fo much-as a 
Roman citizen, was made king of Rome; The elder 
Tarquin, by birth not even an Italian, was nevertheleft 
placed upon the throne. Servius Tullius, the fon of a 
captive woman (nobody knows who his father was), ob-"- 
rained the kingdom as the reward of his wifdom and 
virtue. In thofe days* .no man in whom virtue fhone 
confpicuous was rejected or defpifed on account of his ■ 
race and defect! t. And did the it ate prof per the lefs for 
that ? Were not thefe Grangers the very bed of all our 
kings ? And, fuppofmg, now, that a Plebeian ihouid have ' 
their talents and merit, mud not he be fuifcred to govern ' 

But; "'we find, that, upon the abolition of the regal » 
power, no commoner was chofen to the con dilate. 1 * 
And what of that ? .Before Noma's time, there were no 
pontiffs io Rome. Before Servius Tullius's days, there 
Were no cenfus, no divifion of the people into claffes and • 
centuries. Who ever heard of confuls, before the ex- 
pulfion of Tarquin the Proud ? Dictators, we all know* . 
are of modern invention ; and fo are the offices of tri- 
bunes, xdiles, quaeflors. Within thefe* ten years we have ' 
made decemvirs, and we have unmade them. Is nothing 
to.be done but what has been done before ? That very' 
law forbidding marriages of JPatricians with Plebeians, - 
is not that a new thing i Was there any fuch law before 
the decemvirs enacted it ? and a-moft fhameful one it is > 
in a free, ftate. Such marriages, it fecms, will taint the * 
pure blood of the nobility ! ' Why^ if they; think fo, let 
them take care to match their fitters and daughters with 
men of their own fort. No Plebeian will do violence to > 
the daughter of a Patrician. Thofe are exploits forV 
our prime nobles. There is no need to fear that we fhall 1 
force any body into a contract* of marriage. But, to> j 
Bukc-aa eKprcfs law to proliibit marriages of Patricians • 
BJb 3^ withn 
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yvith Plebeians, what is this but to fhow the utraoft con* 
tempt of us, and to declare one part of the community 
to be impure and unclean ? 

They, talk to us of the confufion there will, be in f*V 
jnilies if this ftatute fliould be repealed. I wonder they, 
don't make a law againft a commoner's living near a 
nobleman, or going the fame road that he is going, or. 
being prefent at the fame feaft, or appearing in the fame- 
market-place. They might as well pretend that tbeie. 
things make eonfuGon in families, as that intermarriages 
will do it. Does not every one know, that the chil- 
dren will be ranked according to the quality of their fa- 
ther, let him be a Patrician or a Plebeian ?- in ihort, ir- 
is manifeft enough, that we have nothing in view bot t** 
be treated as men and citizens ; nor can they who op— 
pofe our demand hav« any motive to do it but the love 
of domineering. I would, fain know of y-ou, Confute and 
Patricians, is the fovereign power in the people of Romc»~ 
or in youi 1 hope you will allow, that the people can*. 
at their pleafure, either make a law or repeal one. And 
will you, then, as loon as any law is propofed to them, 
pretend to lid them immediately for the war, and hinV 
der them from giving their fuffrages, by leading them 
into the field ? • -. 

Hear me, Confuls. Whether the- news of the war yfctt^ 
talk of be true, or whether it be. only a.falfe.ruiootfr; 
fpread abroad for nothing but a colour to fend, the peo- 
ple out of the city, I declare, as tribune, that this peo- 
ple, who have already fo often* fpilt their -blood' in out' 
country's caufe, arc again ready to arm for its defence- 
and its glory, if they may be reflored to their natural 
rights, and you. will no longer treat us like ftrangcrs in * 
our own country : but, if you account us unworthy of; 
your alliance by intermarriages, if you will not fuffer 
the entrance to the chief offices in the flare to be ope»- 
to all perfons of merit indifferently, but will confine yourr 
choice of magiftrates to tkefenate alone— *talk of ^ ^ 
as much a*, ever you pleafe; paint, in yoar ordi 
difeourfe*, the league and power of our en em ie, n 
times more dreadful than you do. now— .1 declare, * 
this people whom you fo much defpife, and to a 
Xou axe nfyerihek& indebted for all jour Yifloi L 
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fhall never more inlift themfelves ;' not a man of them . 
ftiil take^arms ; not a man of them fhall expofe his life 
for imperious lords, with whom he can neither (hare the 
dignities of the it ate, nor in private life have any alliance' 
fry marriage. 

X. Speech of JxnhiJ Brutus over the dead Body of 

Lucretia. 

TfiESf noble lady, 1 fwear by this blood, which was • 

once fo pure, and which nothing but royal villany 
could have polluted, that 1 will pnriue Lucius Tarqui- 
nius tbe Proud, his Wicked wife, and thtir children, with 
Are and fword ; nor will I ever fuffer any of that family, . 
•r uf any other whatfoever, to be king in Rome : Ye 
gods, I call you to witnefe this my oath ! — There, Ro- 
mans, turn your eyes to that fad fpeclacle — the daugh- 
ter of Lucretius, Collatinus's wife — fhe died by her owl 
hand. See there a noble lady, whom the lull of a Tar- - 
quiii reduced to the neceffity of being her own execu- ' 
tioner, to atteft her innocence. Hofpitably Entertained 
J»y her as a kinfman of her hufband's, Sextus, the per- 
fidious gueft, became her brutal ravifher. The chafte, the 
generous Lucretia, could not iut-vivt the infu.lt. Glori- 
ous woman ! But once only treated as a Have, fhe thought • 
Kfe n# longer to be endured. ' Lucretia, a woman, dif- 
daioed a life that depended on a tyrant's will; and fhall ; 
we— fhall men, with fnch an example before our eyes, . 
and after five-and-twenty years of ignominious fervitude, , 
fhall we,- through a fear of dying, defer one -(ingle in* 
ftant to afTert our liberty ? . No, Romans, now is the 
time ; the favourable moment wc have fo Jong waited for 
iff come. Tarquin is hot at Rome. The Patricians are : 
at the head of the enterprise. The city is abundantly 
provided with men, arms, and all things neceffary. . 
• There is nothing warning to fecure the fuccefs, if our 
own courage does not fail us. And fhall thofe warrioursj . 
no have ever been fo brave when foreign enemies were • 
be fubdued, or when conquefh were to be made te . 
:ify the ambition and avarice of Tarquin, be then « 
cowards, when tney are to deliver themfelves from s 
try ?— Some of yon are perhaps intimidated by the 
M which Tarquin now commands. Tb^ibkliers, yoa < 

imaging , 
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imagine, will rake the part of their general. Banifh fo 
groundlefs a fear, the love of liberty is natural to all 
wen. Your felloW-citizens in the camp feel the weighr 
ef oppreflion with as quick a fenfe as you that are 'vet 
Rome : they will as eagerly feize the occafion of throw* 
ing oft' the yoke. But, let us grant there may be fome 
among them, who, through bafene(V of fpirit or a bad» 
education, will be difpoied to favour the.- tyrant. The 
number of thefe can be but finally and we have meas* 
fofEeient in our hands to reduce them to reafon. They 
have left us boftages more dear to them than life* Their 
wives, their children, their fathers, their mothers,, art 
here in the city. 'Courage, Romans* the gods are for 
ti* ; thofe gods, whofe temples and altars the impious 
Tarquin has profaned by^facrifkes and libations mad* 
with polluted hands, polluted with blood, and with nura- 
berlefs unexptated crimes committed againfl his fobjecls- 
—Ye gods, who protected our forefathers, ye genii, who 
wateh for the prefer vation and glory of Rome, do you* 
infpire us with courage and unanimity in this glorious- 
caufe, and we will, to our lad breath, defend your wor^ 
(hip from all profanation. 

XL Demoflhenes to the Athenians, . exciting them to pr%*- 
fecute the War Again ft Philip. 

"V\fHEN I compare, Athenians* the fpeeches of fome 
amongft us with their actions, lam at a lofs to- 
reconcile what I fee with what I hear. Their prqte-- 
ftations are full of zeal agahrft the public enemy; but 
their meafures are fo inconfiilent, that aH their prbfe<*~ 
fions become fufpecled. By confounding you with a va- 
riety of projects, they perplex your reiolutions ; and lead 
you from executing what is in your power, by engaging: 
you in fchetnes qot reducible to practice. . 

'Tis true, there was a time, when we were powerful : 
enough not only to defend our own borders, and pro* 
tec"fc our allies, but even to invade Philip in his own doj- 
ntinions. Yes, Athenians, there was fuch a juncture ; I 
remember it well. 1 Buj, by negkcl of proper opportu* 
mties, we are no longer in a fituation to be invaders: tt 
*ill be well for ns,..if we can provide* for our own de-- 
fence, and our aMkSv Never did any c»njun£iure require- 
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ib much prudence as this. However, I fiiouWnot dcfpair m 
of feafonable remedies, had I the art to prevail with yo* 
to be unanimous in right meafures. The epportunitie* 
wliich have fo often efcaped Us, have not been loft thro* 
ignorance or want of judgment, but through negji- 
gence or treachery.— If I ailume, at this time, more 
than ordinary liberty of fpeech, I conjure you to futfer 
patiently thofe truths which have no other end but 
your own good. Yc,» have too many reafons te be fen- 
fibte how much you have fufFered by hearkening to fy- 
cophanrs: I fhall, therefore, be plaiu in laying before 
yoa the grounds of pV* mifcarriagej, in order to correct 
you in your future conduct. 

You may remember, it is not above three or four years 
force we had the news of Philip's- laying fiege to the for* 
rrefs of Juno in Thrace. It was, as I think, in Oclo- 
keTj*we received this intelligence. We voted an imroe- 
fete fopply o/threefcore talents-; forty men vf war were 
ordered to fea ; and fo zealous we were, that, preferring 
the ncceifities of ftatetoour very laws, our citizens a- 
bove the age r of *nVc^»?j<5l*fcuy years were command** 
to ferve. What followed ? — A whole year was fpent 
tdJy without any thhig 4one ; and it was but in the thinj 
month of the following year, a little after the celebra- 
tion of the fealfc of Ceres, that Charederaus fet fail, fur* 
mmed with no more than fire talents, and ten galle^p. 
ifot half manned. 

" A rumour was fpread, that "Philip was fick. Thattffr* 
mour Was followed by another, that Philip -was deadS^ 
And, then, as if a)l dltngeY died with birri, you dropped -, 
yotir preparations:' whereas, then, then was your time 
ttr puff) and be active ; then %vas your time tt> /ecure- 
yeurfelves, and confound him ai once. Had your refo* 
lutions, taken with fo much heat,' been as warmly fe- 
conded by action, you had then been as terrible to Phi- 
lip, as Philip, recovered, te now to you. — «' To wkat 
furpofe, at this time, thefe reflexions ? What is done, 
cannot be undone."' — But, by ycur leave, Athenians, 
though pad moments are not to \& recalled, paft errorcr* 
may be repeated* Have we not, now, a frefli provoca- 
tion to war ? Let the memory of overfightv, by which 
jou have fuffered fo much, inftsacl you to be more vigi- 
lant 
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laht in the prefent danger. If the Olynthiarts are not 
inftantly fuccoured/and with your utmoft efforts, you 
fcecorae afliftants t» Philip, and ferve him more effectu- 
ally than he fcan help himfelf. 

Jt is not, furely, ncceffary to warn you, that votes 
alone can be of no confequence. Had* your refolutionsj 
of themf elves, the virtue to compafc what you intend, 
we (liquid not fee them multiply every Jay, as they #q, 
and upon every occafion, with fo little effect; nor would 
Philip be in a condition to brave and affront us in this 
manner. — Proceed, tken, Athenians, to fupport your 
deliberations with vigour. You fove heads capable of 
advinng what is bed ; y#u have judgment and experi- 
ence to difcern what is right ; and you have Ipower and 
opportunity to execute what you determine. What 
time fo proper for action ? \Vhat occasion fo happy f 
And when can you hope for fuch another, if this be ne- 
glected? Has not Philip, contrary to all treaties, intuit- 
ed you in Thrace I Does he not, at this inftant, ftraiten 
and invade your confederates, whom you have, folemnly 
Iworn to protect I 'Is he not an implacable enemy ? a 
faithlefs ally J the ufnrper of provinces, to which he has 
"no title nor pretence ? a ftranger, a barbarian, a tyrant ? 
and, indeed, what is he not ? 

Obferv«,I befeech you, men of Athens, how different' 
your conduct appears., from the practices of your ance* 
(tors. They were friends to truth and plain dealing, and 
de&fted flattery and fervile compliance. By unanimous; 
* confent, they continued arbiters of all Greece, for the 
fpace of forty-five years* without interruption : a public 
fund, of no lefs than ten thoufand taknts, wa$ ready fof 
any emergency : they exercifed over the kings of Mace» 
don that authority which is due to barbarians ; obtain* 
td, b©th by fea and land, in their own perfons, frequent 
and fignal victories ; and, by their noble exploits, tranf* 
mitted to pofterity an immortal memory of their virtue r 
fuperiour to the reach of malice and detraction. It is to 
them .we owe that great numbei of public edifices, by 
whkh the city of Athens exceeds all the re it of the 
world in tjeauty and magnificence. -It is to them we. 
Owe fo ir^y (lately temples, fo richly embellifhed, but| 
above all, adorned .with the fpoiis of vauquifhed eae* 

mics^— 
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mies — But, *ifit their own private habitations; viiit 
tjie houfes of Ariftides, Miliiadcs^ or any other of thofe 
patriots of antiquity ; — you will find nothing, not the 
lead mark or ornament, to diftinguifh them from their 
neighbours. They took part in the government, not t» 
enrich themfelve*, but the public ; they had no fcheme 
or ambition, but for the public ; nor knew any interefr, 
but the public. It Tfc'as by a clofe and fteady application 
to the general good of their country, by an exemplary 
piety towards, the immortal gods, by a ftri& faith and 
religious honefty betwixt man and man, and a mode- 
ration always uniform and of a piece, they eftablilhed 
that reputation, which remains to this day, and will laft 
to utmoft poiterity. 

Such, O men of Athens ! were your anceftors : fo glo- 
rious in the eye of the jvorld ; fo bountiful and munifi- 
cent to their country ; fo fparing, fo mod eft, fo felf- 
aenying to themfelves. What refemblance can we find, 
in the prefent generation, of thefe great men ? At a time, 
when your ancient competitors have left you a clear ftage; 
when the Lacedemonians are difabled $ the Thebans em- 
ployed in troubles of their own ; when no other /late 
whatever is in a condition to rival or moleft you ; in 
uWt, when you are at full liberty ; when you have the 
opportunity and the power to become once more the 
fole arbiters of Greece ; — you permit, patiently, whole 
provinces to be wreftcd from you ; you lavifh the public 
money m fcandalous and oh (cure ufes ; you fuffer your 
allies to perifh in time of peace, whom you. preferved 
in time of war ; and, to fum up all, you yourfelves, by 
your mercenary court, and fervile refignation to the will 
and plearure of defigning, infidious leaders*, abet, en- 
courage, and ftrengthen the mod dangerous and for- 
midable of your enemies. Yes, Athenians, I repeat it, 
you yourfelves are the .contrivers of your own ruin. 
Lives there a jnan who has confidence enough to deny 
4t I let him arife, and atfign, if he can, any other caule 
of the fuccefs and profperity of Philip. — " But,** you 
reply, " what Athens may have loit in reputation abroad, 
.flie has gained in fplendour at home. Was there ever a 
greater appearance of profperity ; a greater face of plen- 
ty I U not the city enlarged f Are not the ftreets better 

paved, 
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paved, lioufes repaired *i\d beautified ?" — Away wtih 
fuch trifles ! Shall I be paid with counters, I An old 
fquare new vamped up ! a fountain i an aqueducl \ Are . 
the£e acquifitions to brag of? Call your eye upon the ma- 
gistrate, under whofe miniftry you boail thefe precious 
improvements. Behold the deipicabletcreature, railed, 
all at once, from dirt to opulence ; from the loweft ob- 
fciirity to the Ligheft honours. Have not foxne of thefe 
mpftarts built private boufes and fe.^ts vying with the 
moil fumptuous of our N public palaces : And how have 
thejr fortunes and their power increafed, but as the com- 
monwealth lias been ruined and iropoverHhed ! 

To what are we to impute thefe tiiforders ; and to 
what caufe aifign the decay of a fiaie fo power "at and 
flour i filing ia paft times I — The reafon is plain, The fcx> 
vant is now become the mailer. The m^giiirate was 
then fubfervient to the people; punifaments and re- 
wards were properties of the people ; ail honours, dig* 
nities,. and preferments, were diipofed by the voice and 
favour of the people : but the magiftrate, now, lias 
uliirped the right of the people, and exercifes an arbi- 
trary authority over his ancient and natural lord. Yon 
miferable people ! (the meanwhile, without money, with- 
out friends) from being the ruler, are become tine fef- 
Yant ; from being the matter, the dependant : happy 
that thefe governours, into whofe hands you have thus 
refigned your own power, are fo good and fo gracious 
as to continue your poor allowance to fee plays. 

Believe rqe, Athenians, if, recovering from this le- 
thargy, you would arTume the ancient freedom and fpi- 
rit of your fathers ; if you would be your c*tti foldiers 
and your own commanders, confiding no longer your 
affairs in foreign or mercenary hands ; if you would 
charge yourfclvcs with your own defence, employing a- 
broad, for the public, what you wafte in unprofitable 
pleafures at home ; the world might, once more, behold 
you making a figure worthy of Athenians. — " Ytfli 
would have- us then (you fay) do fervice in our arinifiS, 
in our own perfons ; and, for fo doing, you would hare 
the pcnfions we receive in time of peace -accepted as pay 
in time of war. Is it thus we are to underftand you ?" 
—Yes, Athenians, 'tis my plain mining. J^ould malf 

it 
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Jl a (tending rule, -that no perfon, great or little, fhonld 
be the better for the public money, who fhould grudge 
to employ it for the public fcrvice. Are We in peace ? 
the public is eharged with your fubfiftence. Are we in 
war, or tm<kr a neceffity, as at this time, to enter into 
a war ? let your gratitude oblige you to accept, as pay,, 
in defence of your bcnefa&ors, what you receive, m 
peace as mere bounty.— —Thus, without any innova- 
tion ; without altering or abolifhing any thing, but per- 
nicious novelties, introduced for the encouragement of 
floth and idlentfs ; by converting only, for the future, 
the fame funds, for the ufe of the ferviceabfe, which are 
{pent, at prefent, upon the unprofitable ; you may bo 
well ferved in your armies ; your troops regularly paidi 
juRice duly adminUtered ; the public revenues reformed 
and intreafed ; and every member of the commonwealth, 
rendered ufefttl to his country, according to his age and 
ability, without any further burden to the ftate. 

This, O men, of Athens ! is what my duty prompted 
me , to represent to you upon this occafion. — May the 
gods infptre you, to determine upon fuch mealures, as 
may be mod expedient, for the particular and general 
good of our country ! 

XII. Jupiter to the infermr Deities, forbidding them H 
take aity part in the Contention between the Greeks and 
Trojans. 

A URORA, now, fair daughter of the dawn, 
** Sprinkled with rofy light the dewy lawn ; 
When Jove conven'd the fenate of die ikies, 
Where high Olympus* cloudy tops arife. 
The fire of gods his awful filence broke : 
The heav'ns, attentive, trembled as he fpoke.— * 
*« Celeftial -ftates ! immortal gods ! — give ear : 
Hear our decree; and reverence what ye hear : 
The fix*d decree, which not all heav*n can.move :n 
Thou, Fate ! fulfil it ; and ye, Pow'rs ! approve.—* 
What god fhall enter yon forbidden field f. 
Who yields aififtance, or but wHls to yield, 
Back to the fkies, with fhame, he fluill be driv'n, 
OauVd with diihoneft wounds, the fcorn of hcav*n : 
Or, from our facred hill with fury thrown, 
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Deep in the dark Tartarean gulph flial! groan ; 

With burning chains fix'd to the brazen floors, 

And lock'd by hell's inexorable doors; 

As far beneath th' infernal centre hurlM, 

As from that centre to th* ethereal world. 

Let each, fubmiffive, dread thofe dire abodes, 

Nor tempt the vengeance of the God of gods; 

League all your forces, then, ye pow'rs above : 

Your ftrength unite, again ft the might of Jove. 

Let down our golden everlafttng chain, 

Whofe ftreng embrace holds hetv'n, and earth, and ma& i 

Strive, all, of mortal and immortal birth, 

To drag by this the thimd'rer down to earth.— 

Ye drive in v«in. If I but ftretch tUs hand, 

I heave the gods, the ocean, and the land. 

I fix the chain to great Olympus' height, 

And the vaft world hangs trembling in my fight. 

For fuch. I reign unbounded and above ; 

And fuch are men, and gods, compared to Jove. 1 ' i 

XI IL JEncas to Queen Dido, giving an account of the Sack j 
ojTroj. 

' A LL were attentive to the god-like man, i 

*^ When, from his lofty couch, he thus began. — j 

Great Queen ! What you command me to relate | 

"Renews the fad remembrance of our fate j ! 

An empire from its old foundations rent, 
And every wo the Trojans underwent ; 1 

A populous city made a defert place ; j 

All that I faw, and part of which I was,1 
Not even the hardeft of our foes could hear, - 
Mor ftern Ulyflbs tell, without a tear. 

*Twas now the dead of night, when fleep repairs 
Our bodies worn with toils, our minds with cares, 
When Hector's ghoft before my fight appears 
Shrouded in blood he flood, and bath'd in tea** 
Such as when by the fierce Peiides (lain, 
Theflalian couriers dragg'd him o'er the plain. 
Swoln'w.ere his feet, as when the thongs were 
Through the pierc'd limbs : his pody Wad: wi " 
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Unlike that He&or, who return 'd from toils- 

Of war, triumphant in jEacian fpoils ; 

Or him, who made the fainting Greeks retire, 

Hurling a mid ft their fleets the Phrygian fire. 

His hair and beard were clotted ftiffwith gore j 

The ghaftly wounds he for his country bore, 

Now itream'd afrefb. 

I wept to fee the viiionary man ;•> 

And, whilft my trance continu'd, thus began. 

u O light of Trojans, and fupport of Troy, 
Thy father's champion, and thy country's joy ! 
O, long expected by thy -friends 1. From whence 
Art thou fo late return'd to our defence ? 
Alas ! what wounds are thefe ? what new difgrace 
Deforms the manly honours of thy face 'V* 

The fpectre, groaning from his in molV bread,- 
This warning, in theie mournful words, exprefs'd. 

" Hafte, goddefs born ! Efcape, by timely flight* 
The flames and horrours of this fatal night. 
Thy foes already have pofTefs'd our wall ; 
Troy nods from high, and totters to her fall * 
.Enough is paid to Priam's royal name, 
Enough to country, and to deathlefs fame. 
If by a mortal arm my father's throne 
Could bare been fav'd — this arm the feat had done* 
Troy now commends to thee her future ftate, ' 

And gives her gods companions of thy fate' ; 
Under their umbrage hope for happier walls, 
And follow where thy various fortune calls.*' 
He faid, and brought, from forth the facred choir, 
The gods, and relics of th* immortal fire. 

Now peals of fhoutscame thund'ring from afar, 
Cries, threats, and loud lament, and mingled war. 
The noife approaches, though our palace flood 
Aloof from ftreets, imbofom'd clofe with wood. 
Louder and louder ftill I hear th* alarms 
Of human cries diilindl, and clafhing arms. 
Fear broke my numbers. 
I mount the terrace ; thence the town furvey* 
And liflen what the fwelling founds convey. 
Then Hedtor's faith was manifeftly clear'd ; 
Aad Grecian fraud in open light appeared. 
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The palace of Deiphobus afcends 
In fmoky flames, and catches on his friends. 
Ucalegon burns next ; the feas are bright 
With fplcndours not their own, and fhine with fpark- 
" Hng light. 

New clamours, and new clangours now arife, ' l 
The trumpet's voice, with agonizing cries. 
With frenzy feiz'd, 1 run to meet th* alarms, 
Refolv'd on death, refolvM to die in arms. r ' 
But firft to gather friends, with whom t'oppofe, ' 
If fortune favour'd, and repel the foes, 
By courage rous'd, by love of country hr'd, 
With fenie of honour and revenge infpir'd. 

Pantheus, Apollo's pried, a (acred name, 
Had 'fcap'd the Grecian fwords, and pafs'd the Mmi: 
With relics loaded, to my doors he fled, 
And by the hand his tender grandfon led. 

" \Vhat hope, O Pantheus ? Whither can we run t 
Where make a ftand ? Or what may yet be d©ne P* 

Scarce had 1 fpoke, when Pantheus, with a groans 
44 Troy — is no more ! Her glories now are gone. 
The fatal day, th' appointed hour » come, 
AVhen wrathful Jove's irrevocable doom 
Transfers the Trojan ftat« to Grecian hand*: 
Our city's "wrapt* in flames : the foe command- 
To feveral polls their parties they divide ; 
Some Mock the narrow ftreets ; fome fcour the widf. 
The bold tley kill ; th' unwary they iurpriie ; / 
Who fights meets death, and death fads hirn who ffies?* 

XIV. M*M, the fallen Angel, ttths infernal Power J, fa 
citing them to renew th$ War. 

TVi Y fentence is for open war. Of wiles, 

More unexpert, 1 boaft not : them let thole 
Contrive who need ; or when they need, not now. 
For, while they ft contriving, fhall the reft, 
Millions that itand in arms and longing wait 
The fignal to afcend, fit ling'rmg here 
Heav'ri's fugitives, and for their dweUing-place 
Accept this dark opprobrious den of (hame, . 
Tie prifon of his tyranny who reigns 
y our delay-?— No: let us rather choofe, 
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Arm'd with bell flames and fury, all at once 

O'er heav'n's high tow'rs to force refifUefs way, 

Turning our tortures into horrid arms 

Acainft the torturer ; when* to meet the noife 

Of his almighty engine, he fhall hear 

Infernal thunder; and, for lightning, fee 

Black fire and horrour fhot with equal rage 

Among his Angels $ and bis throne itfelf • 4 

Mix'd with Tartarean fulphur and ftrange fire/ 

His own invented torments. — But perhaps 

The way feems difficult and fteep to fcale 

With upright wing againft a higher foer 

Let fuch bethink them* if the lleepy drench 

Of that forgetful lake benumb not flill, 

That in our proper motion we* afcend 

Up to our native feat : defcent and fall 

To us is adverfe. Who, but felt of late, 

When the fierce foe hung on our broken rear 

Intuiting) and purfu'd us through the deep, 

With what comp.ulfion and laborious flight 

We funk thus low I Th'.afcent is eafy then. 

Th* event is fear'd. Should we again provoke 

Our flronger, fome worfe way his wrath may find 

To our destruction ; if there be in hell 

Fear to be worfe defrroy'd. What can be worfe 

Than to dwell here, driv'n out from blifs, condemn^ 

In this abhorred deep to utter wo ; 

Where pain of unextinguifhable fire 

Muft exercife us without hope of end, 

The vaffels of his anger, when the fcourge 

Inexorable and the torturing hour 

Call us to penance \ More deflroy'd than thus, 

We fhould be quite aboliih'd and expire. 

What fear we then I what doubc we to incenfe 

His utmoft ire ? which, to the height enrag'd, 

Will either quite confume us and reduce 

To nothing this efiential (happier far, 

Than miferable to have eternal being), 

Or if our fub fiance be indeed divine, 

And cannot ceafe to be, we are at worft 

On this fide nothing ;. and by proof we feel 

Our pow'r fufficient to difturb his heaven^ 
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And with perpetual inroads to alarm, 
Though inacceffible, bis fatal throne ; 
Which, if not victory,— is yet revenge* . %1 " ! 

XV- Speech of Befcat, advifing Peace. 

J SHOULD be much for open war, O peers, 

As not behind in hate ; if what was urg'd 
Main reafon to perfuadc immediate war, < j 

I>id not diffuade me mod, and feem to caft * 

Ominous conjecture en the, whole fucceft ; 
When he who moft excels in feats of arms, i 

In what he counfels, and in what excels, , 

Miftruftful, grounds his courage on defpair 
And utter diiTolution, as the fcope • ] 

Of all 1iis aim, after fonfe dire revenge. ' l j 

Fir ft, what revenge I The tow'rs of Heav*n are fifttt ' I 
With armed watch, tliat reader all accefe ' j 

Impregnable : oft on the bord'ring deep | 

Incamp their legions ; or, with obfcure whig, | 

Scout far and wide into the realm of night, j 

Scorning furprife. Or, could we break our way ! 

9 By force, and at our heels all Hell fhould rife * - 
With blacked infurrection, to. confound | 

HeavVs pureft light— yet our great enemy, j 

All incorruptible, would on his throne ^ 

Sit unpolluted ; and th* ethereal mould, : j 

Incapable of (lain, would foon expel I 

Her xmfchief, and purge off the bafer fire, I 

Victorious. Thus repuls'd, our final hope ! 

Is flat defpair. We muft exafperate | 

Th* almighty victor to fpend all his rage, ' . , *! 
And that mud end us : that muft be our cure, ! 

To be no more. Sad cure ! for who would loft, 
Though full of pain, this intellectual being, 
Thofe thoughts that wander through eternity, 
To perifh rather, fwallow'd up and loft 
In the wide womb of uncreated night, 
Devoid of fenfe and motion I And who. knows, 
Let this be good, whether our angry foe 
Can give it, or will ever i How he can, 
Is doubtful i.that he* never will, h fure* j 

WiU he, fo wife, let loofe at once his ire, i 
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Belike through impotence or unaware* 
To give his enemies their wifh, and -end 
Them in his anger whom his singer faves 
To puniih endleft ? Wherefore ceafe we then i 
Say they who counfel war : we are decreed, 
Refery'd, and deftin'd to eternal wo : 
Whatever doing, what can we faffer more, 
What can we fuffer worfe t Is this then word, 
Thus fitting, thus confuking, thus m arms ? 
What, when we fled amain, purfu'd and (truck 
With heaven's afflicting thunder, and befought 
The deep to (heker us ? this hell then feem'd • 
A refuge from thoie wouods s or when we lay 
Chain'd on the burning lake ? that fure was worfe. 
What if the breath that kindled thofe grim fires, 
Awak'd, ifcould blow them into fev'iifold rage, 
And plunge us in the flames ? or, from above, 
Should intermitted vengeance arm again 
His red right hand to plague us ? what if a& 
Her (tore* were open'd, and this firmament 
Of hell iDould jpou$ her cataracts of fire, 
Impendent honours, threatening hideous fall 
One day upon our heads ; while We, perhaps* 
Defigning or exhorting glorious war, 
Caught in a fiery tempeft, fhall be hurl'd, 
Each on his rock transfixed, the fport and prey 
Of wrecking whirlwinds : or for ever funk 
Under yon boiling ocean, wrapt in chains ; 
There to convcrfe with everkefting groans, 
Unrefpked, unpitied, unrepriev*d, 
Ages of hopelefs end ? this would be worfe.— 
War, therefore, open or conceaTd, alike 
My voice diflbades. 
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SECTION V.' 

DRAMATIC PIECES. 

I. DIALOGUES. 
I. Beleour and StockwtH. ' 

Stack. jV/T^ Beleour, 1 am rejoiced to fee yon: yofc 
XVJL are welcome to England. 

BcL I thank you heartily, good Mr StockwelL ¥o» 
and I hare long converfe^ at a diitance ; now we are 
met : and the pleafure this t meeting gives- me, amply 
compemates for the perils. I have run, through an act 
complifhing £• ...•!♦._ 

Stock. What perils, Mr Beleour I I could not have 
thought you would have met with a bad paiTage at this 
time o'year. 

Bel. Nor did we. Courier -like, we came polling to 
your mores upon the pinions of the fwiftefl gales that 
ever blew. It is upon Engliih ground all my difficulties 
have arifen : it is die paflage from the river-fide I com- 
plain of. . 

St$*k. Indeed I What obftructions can you have met 
between this and the river-fide ? 

BcL Innumerable ! Your town's as full of defiles as 
the ifland of Corfica ; and, I .believe, they are as obfti* 
nately defended. So much hurry, buttle, and confix- 
fion, on your quays ; fo many fiigar-cafks, porjer-hutts, 
and' common council men, in your ftreets j that, unlefs 
a man marched with artillery in his front, it is rnore^ 
than the labour of a Hercules can efFeft to make any te- 
lerable way through your town. 

Stock. I am forry you have been fo incom— J, ~ J 

BeL Why, truly, it was all my own fault. - 
floraed to a land of flaves, and out of patience wit' 
whole tribe of cuflom-houfe extortioners, boatmen, 
waiters, and water-bailiffs, that befet me on all ' 
worfe than a fwarm of mufquetoes, I proce< * 
4go roughly to brulh» them away with my - 
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fturdy rogues took this in dudgeon; and, beginning to 
rebel, the mob chofe different fides, and a furious fcuffie 
enfued ; in the courfe of which, my perfon and apparel 
fullered fo much, that I "was obliged to ttep into the firft 
tavern to refit, before I could make my approaches in 
any decent trim. 

St$ck. Well, Mr fielcour, it is a rough fample yolj 
have liad of my countrymen's fpirit ;. but, 1 truft, you 
will not think the worfe of them for it. 

Bet. Not at all, not at alh I like them the better. 
Were I only a vifitor, 1 might perhaps wiih them a little 
more tractable ; but, as a fcflow-fubjecl and a fharer 
. m their freedom, I applauded their fpirit*— though I feel 
tile ef&clstrf it in every bone in my Jkin,— — Well, Mr 
Stockwell, for the firft thfte in my life, heie am I m 
England ; at the fountain-head of pleafure ; in the land 
of beauty, of arts, and elegancies. My happy ftars have 
given me a good eft ate, and die conlphing wind* have , 
Mown me hither to fpend it. 

Stock. To ufe it, not to wafte it, ! fcould hope ; to 
treat it, Mr Belcour, not as* a vaffal over whom yoti 
have a wanton defpotic power, but as a fubject whom 
you are bound to govern with a temperate and retrained 
authority. 

Bel. True, Sir, mod truly faid : mine's a commiflioo, 
not a right: 1 am the offspring of diftrefs, and every 
child of iorrow is my brother. While 1 have hands to 
hold, therefore, I will hold them open to mankind. But, 
Sir, my paffions are my matters ; they take rae whew 
they wiM ; and, oftentimes, they leave to reafon and vir- 
tue nothing but my wtfhes and my fighs. 

Stock. Come, come, the man who can accufe, cor* 
jeets himfelf. M 

Be/. Ah ! tfi&is an office I am weary of, I wifh a 
friend would tHJJj it up : I would, to Heaveu you had 

ifure for the employ. But, did you drive a trade to 

ie four corners of the world, you -would not find the 

3c fo toilfome as to keep me free from faults, 
StccL Well, I am not difconraged. This candour tells 
I fhpuld not have the fault of felf conceit to com- 
tfcat, at leaft, is not amongft the number. 
r No 5 if I knew that man on earth who thought 

more 
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more humbly of me than I do of myfelf, I would take up 
his opinion and forego my own. 

Stock. And, were I to choofe a pupil, itihould be one 
of your complexion: fo, if you will come along witb 
me, we (hall agree upon your admiflion, and cnt*r upo» 
a courfe of le&ures direclly. 

Bel. With all my heart. 

II. Lady Towtt/y and Lady Grace. 

~Lady T. Q^> ^y ^ear Lady Grace ! how .cojuU 
you leave me fo unmercifully alone al 
this while ? 

Lady G. I thought my lord had been with you. 

Lady T. Why, yes — and therefore I wanted your /re- 
lief; for he has been in ibch a flutter here—— • 

Lady 6. Blefs me ! for what ? 

Lady T. Only our ufual breakfaft ; we have each o? 
us had our diih of matrimonial comfort this morning— 
we have been charming company. 

Lady G. I am mighty glad of it : fure it muft be a 
vaft happinefs when man and wife can give. thewfcly«s 
the fame turn of converfation ! 

Lady T. Oh, the prettied thing in the world ? : 

Lady G. Now I fhould be afraid, that where two 
people are every day together fb, they mufl often be in 
want of fomething to talk upon. 

Lady 7. Oh, my dear, yen are the moft miftaken in 
the world ! married people have things, to talk of, child, 
that never enter into the imagination of othefv— - — 
Why, here's my lord and I, now, we have not been 
married above two fhort years, you know, and we have 
?! ready eight or ten things constantly in bank, that, 
whenever we want company, we can £fee up any one 
of them for two hours together, and^Wfubjecl never 
the flatter ; nay, if we have cccafion fl^nt, it wjil Vt as 
frelh next day too, as it was the firft ramr it entei trail- 
ed us. 

Lady G, Okrtainly that mufl he vaftly pretty. 

Lady T. Oh, there's no life like it ! Why, t'other 

dny. for example, when you dined abroad, my -V :•.! and 

I. after a pretty cheerful iSte a tate meal, f?:. \:> ib.vn 

1 by the nie-iide, in jslu cafy, indolent, pick-tooth v?.y, 

• Jar 
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for about a quarter of an hour, as if we had riot thought 
of one another's being in the room. — At laft, ftretchmg 

himfelf and yawning — My dear, fays he, aw 

you came home rery late laft night.-*— 'Twas but juft 

tented of two, fays I.— —I was in bed aw - b y 

eleven, firys he. > So you are every night, fays I. — 
Well, fays be, I am amazed you can fit up fo late. 
How can you be amazed, fays I, at a thing that hap- 
pens fo often ! ■ ■■i ■Upon which we entered into a con- 
verfation: and though this is a point has entertained us 
above fifty times already, we always find fo many pret- 
ty new tilings to fay upon it, that I believe in my foul 
it will lail as long as we live* • 

Lady * G* But pray, in fuch fort of family-dialogues 
(though extremely well for paffing the time) doesn't 
there *iow and then enter fome little witty fort of bit* 
teraefs? 

Lady T. Oh, yes ! which does not do amifs at all. 
A (mart rapartee, with a zeft of recrimination at the 
head ef it, makes the prettied flierbet. Ay, ay, if we 
did not mix a little of tht acid with it, a matrimonial 
fociety would be fo lufcious, that nothing but an old 
liquorifh prude would be able to bear it; 
*• Lady C. Well, certainly you have the m©ft elegant 

tafte ■ 

* Lady T. Though, to tell you the truth, my dear, I 
rather think we fqueezed a little too much lemon into it 
this bout ; for it grew fo four at Lift, that, I think 

1 almofl told him he was a fool and he again 

—talked fomething oddly of— —turning me out of 
doors. 
Lady C. Oh ! have a care of that. 
Lady T. Nay, if he ihould, 1 may thank my •\vu 
wife father for it. 
Lady G. How f o ? 

> T. Why, when my good lord firft opened his 
arable trenches be tore me, my unaccountable pa- 
in uhcfe hiin.'.i I then was, gave me up at difcre- 

7, IL>v -i > you mean ? 

I-.'e l^'cf the wives of tins a£e were come to 
di in: wulJ «io: J dire evc.i Ms own <laugh- 
: triillc/: wi'.J: pui- money j ib that my who!* 

truin 
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train of fcparate inclinations are left entirely at tfee mercy 
rf a huiband's odd humours. 

Lady G. Why, that, indeed, is enough to make a 
Ionian of fpirit look about her. 

Lady T. Nay, but te be ferjous, my dear, what vrovM 
you really have a woman do in my cafe I 

Lady 6. Why, if I had a fober hulband, as you have, 
I would make myfelf the bappieft wife in the world, by 
being as fober as he. 

Lady 71 Oh, you wicked thing ! how can you teaxe 
-one at this rate, when you know he is fo very fober, that 
(except giving me money) there is not one thi»g in me 
world he can do to pleafe me. And 1, at the fame time, 
partly by nature, and partly, perhaps, by keeping the 
belt company, do with jny foul love alrooft every thing 
lie hates. I dote upon aflemblies ; my heart bounds at a 
ball; and at an opera — I expire. Then* I love play to 
dtftra&ion ; cards enchant me—- and dice— put me out of 
my little wits.— Dear, dear hazard ! — Oh, what a flow of 
fpirits it gives one ! — Do you never play at hazard, child? 

Lady 0. Oh, never I I don't think it fits well upon 
women ; there's fome thing fo mafculine, fo much the 
air of a rake |A it. You fee how it makes the men (wear 
and curie ; and, when a woman is thrown into the fame 
paffion— why — ■ ■ 

Lady T. That's very true ; one is a little put to it, 
fometimes, not to make ufe of the fame words to ex- 
prefs it. 

Lady G. Well, and, upon ill luck, pray what word; 
are yon really forced to m&ke ufe of ? 

Lady T. Why, upon a very hard cafe, indeed, when a 
fad wrong word is rifing juit to one's tongue's end, I give 
a great gulp and— fw allow fr. 

Lady G. Well — and is it not enough to make you 
fcrfwear play as long as you live ? 

Lady T. Oh, yes ; 1 have' fori worn it. 

Lady G. Serioufly I 

Lady 7*. Solemnly, a thoufand times; but then * i* 
cotfftantly forfworn. 

Lady G. And how can you ar.fwer that ? 

Lady T. My dear, what we lay, when v > 

we look upon to be no more binding than h 

or a great man's promife. But I beg pai I 

d 
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. ftoflkl not lead you fo far into the world : yon are a 
prude, and defign to live feberiy. » 

Lady C. Why, I confeft; my nature and my educa- 
tion do in a good degree incline me that way. 

Lady T. Well, how a woman of fpirit (for you don't 
want that, child) can dream of living foberly, is to atfe 
Inconceivable % for you will marry, I fuppofe ? 

Lady Gn I can't tell but i may. 

Lady T. And won't you live in town ? 
„ Lady G. Half the year, 1 mould like it very weD. 

Led? T> My ftars ! and you would really live in Leu* 
don half the year to be fober in it ? 

Lady G, Wby not ? 

Lady T. Why, can't yo* at well go and be fober in, 
the country? 

Lady G. So I would— t'other half year. 

Lady T* Aad pray, wbat comfortable fcheme of life 
would you form now for your fummer and winter fober 
entertainments ? 

Lady G. A fcheme that 1 think might very well coa- 
tent us* 

Laay T. Oh, of all things, let's hear k. . • 

Lady (7. Why, in fummer, I could ♦pafs my leifuve 
. h#nrs in riding, in reading, walking' by a canal, or fitting 
at the end of it under a great tree ; in dreffing, dining, 
chatting with an agreeable friend ; perhaps, hearing si 
little mufic, taking a difli of tea, or a game at cards— 
foberly ; managing my family, looking into its accounts, 
playing with my children, if 1 had any \ or in a thoufand 
other innocent amufements— foberly : and, .pofiibly, by 
thefe means, I might induce my hufband to be as fbbcr 
as myfelf. 

Lady T. Well, my dear, thou art an aftonifhing 
creature ! for fure fuch primitive antediluvian notions of 
life have not been in any head thefe thoufand years. ■ < i 
"nder a great tree I — ha 1 ha ! ha !■ ■ ..But I beg we 

ay have the fober town-fcheme too— for I am charmed 

ith the country one. 

Lady G. You fhall, and Pll try to ftick to my fobrie- 

r there too. 

fy T. Well, though I am fure it will give me the 

_ VM /s, I muA hear it. 

Ds ' Lady C. 
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Lady C. Why, then, for iear of your fainting, Ma- 
dam, 1 will firft fo far come into the fafhton, that I 
would never be dreffed out of it — but ilill it fhould be 
foberly ; for 1 can't think it any difgrace to a woman. 
of my private fortune not to wear her lac* as fine as the 
wedding-fuit of a firft duchefs ; though there is one ex- 
travagance I would venture to come up to. - 

Lady T. Ay, now for i t ■ • 

Lady G. I would every day be as clean as a bride. 

Lady 7". Why, the men fay that's a great ftep to be 
made one, ■ ■ ■ ■ Well, how you are dreft, pray, let's fee 
to what pnrpofe ? 

Lady C. 1 would vifit — that is, my real friends ; but 
as little for » form as poffible.— — I wojuld go to court ; 
fometimes to an aflembly ; nay, play at quadrille — fo- 
berly. I would fee all the good plays ; and, becaufe 'tis 
the fafhion, now and then go to an opera $ but I would 
not expire there — for fear 1 mould never go again. And, 
laftly, I can't fay, but for curiofity, if I liked my com- 
pany, I might be drawn in once to a mafquerade ; and 
this, I think, is as far as any woman can go. -fo- 
berly. 

Lady T Well, if it had not been for that laft piece 
of fobriety, 1 was jull going to call for fome furfeit- 
water. 

Lady C. Why, don't you think, with the farther aid 
©f breakfafting, dining, taking the air, flipping, fleep- 
ing, (not . to fay a word .of devotion,) the four-and- 
twenty hours might rolLover in a tolerable manner ? 

Lady 7*. Tolerable ! deplorable. — *— Why, xhild, ajl 
you propofe is but to endure life : now, I want-r— to en- # 
joy it. 

HI. Triuli and Jaffier. 

Pri fJO more ! I'M hear no more J Re gone, and 

leave me* 
Jaff* Not hear me ! By my fufFerings, but you 
My lord, my lord ! i'm not that abject wretch 
.. You think me. Patience ! where's the diitance t... ,. 
Me back fo far, but I may boldly fpeak 
. Jn right, though proud oppreffion .will not her ~ 
Pxu Have you not wronj^'d nae ? 
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Jiff. Could my nature e'er 
Have brook' d injufHce or the doing wrong, 
I need not now thus^ low have bent myfelf 
To gain a hearing from a cruel father. 
Wrong'd you I 

Pri. Yes, wrong'd me. In the niceft point, 
The hoqour ©f my houfe, you've done me wrong. 
When you firft came home from travel, 
With fuch hopts as made you look'd on 
By all mens eyes a youth of expectation, 
Pleas'd with your feeming virtue, 1 received you \ 
Courted, and fought to raife you to your merits ; 
My houfe, my table, nay, my fortune too, 
My very felf was yours : you might have us'd me 
To your beft fervice ; like an open friend 
I treated, trufted you, and thought you mine : 
When, in requital of my boil endeavours, 
Totufeacheroufly pra&is'd to undo me ; 
Seduc'd the weaknefs of my age's darling, 
My only child, and Hole her from my bofom. 

Jaff. 'Tis to me you owe her : 
Childlefs you had been elfe, and in the grave 
Your name extinct j no more Priuli heard of. 
You "may remember, fcarce five years are paft, 
Since m your brigantine you fail'd to fee 
' The Adriatic wedded by our Duke ; 
And I was with you. Your unfkilful pilot- 
DauVd us upon, a rock 5 when to your boat 
You made for fafety ; enterM firft yourfelf : ; 

Th' affrighted Belvidera, following next, 
As ihe flood trembling on the vefleTs fide, 
Was by a wave wafti'd off into the deep ; 
When inftantly 1 plunged into the fea, 
And, buffeting the billows to her refcue, 
Redeem'd her life with half the lofs of mine. 
Like a rich conqueft, in one hand I bore her, 
And, with the other; dauVd the faucy waves, 
That throng'd and prefs'd to rob me of my prize. 
I brought her ; gave her to your defpairing arms : 
Indeed you thank'd me : but a nobler gratitude 
Rofe In her foul ; for from that hour fhe lov'd me, 
Till> for her life, fhe paid me with herfelfc 

D d 2 PrU 
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Pri. You ftole her from me ; life a thief, you ftole 
her 
At dead of night : that curfed hour you chofe 
To rifle me of all my heart held dear. 
May all your joys in her prove falfe like mine ; 
A fteril fortune and continual diicord make 
Your days and nights hitter and grievous ftill : 
May the hard hand of a vexatious neetf 
Opprefs and grind you ; till, at laft, you find v 
The curie of difobedtence all your portion. 

Jajfc "Half of your curfe you have beftow*d in vain; 
Hcav'n has already crown'd our faithful loves 
With a young boy, fweet as his mother's beauty. 
May he live to prove more gentle than his grandfire, 
And happier than his father. 

Pri. No more. 

Jaff. Yes, all ; and, then- -adieu for ever. 
There's not a wretch, that lives on common charity* 
But's happier than I : for I have known 
The lufcious fweets of plenty ; every night 
Have flcpt with foft content about my head, 
And never wak'd but to a joyful morning i 
Yet mow muft fall|j like a full ear of corn, 
Whofe bloflbm 'fcap'd* vet's withered in the'ripeniflg* 

Pri. Home,' and be humble ; ftudy to retrench i 
Difcharge the lazy vermin of thy hail* 
Thofe pageants of thy folly ; 
Reduce the glitt'ring trappings of thy wife 
To humble weeds, fit for thy little (late : 
Then to fome fuburb cottage both retire : 
Drudge to feed loathfome life ; get brats and il*r*e« 
Home, home, I fay.— [&*& 

Jajf? Yes, if my heart would let me — 
This proud, this iwdling heart : home 1 would go, 
Kut that my doors arc hateful to my eyes, 
Ifill'd and damm'd up with gaping creditors. 
I've now not fifty ducats in the world ; 
Yet ftill I am in love, and pleas'd with ruin. 
Oh, Belvidera !— Oh 1 fhe is my wife — 
And we will bear our wayward fate together— 
?ut ne'er know comfort more, 

IV. Bottifact 
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IV. Boniface and Ainrwcll. 

Bon. *pHIS way, this way, Sir. 

Aim. You're my landlord I f iippofe. 

Bon. Yes, Sir, I'm old Will Boniface ; pretty well 
known upon this road, as the faying is. 

Aim. O, Mr Boniface", your fervant. 

Bon. O, Sir ■ What will your honour pleafe to 
drink, as the faying is ? 

Aim. I have heard your town of Litchfield much fa- 
med for ale : I think I'll tafte that. 

Bon. Sir, ,1 have now in my cellar ten ton of the bed 
ale in StafFordfhire : 'tis fmooth as oil, fweet as milk, 
clear as amber, and ftrong as brandy ; and will be juft 
fourteen years old the fifth day of next March, old ftyle. 

Aim. You're very exact, I find, in the age of your 
ale. . 

Bon. As punctual, Sir, as I am in the age of my 
children : I'll fhow you fuch ale ! — Here, Tapfter, 
broach number 1706, as the faying is. — Sfr-, you ihall 
tafte my anno dominL—1 have lived in Litchfield, man 
and boy, above eight-and- fifty years, and, I believe, 
hare not confumed eight-and-nfty ounces of meat. 

Aim. At a meal, you mean, if one may guefs by 
your bulk. 

. Bon. Not in my life, Sir : I have fed purely upon * 
ale : I have eat my ale, drunk my ale, and 1 always* 
fleep upon ale. [Enter Tapfter with a tankard. 

Now, Sir, you ihall fee Your worfhip's health: 

[drinks] — Ha ! delicious, delicious ! — Fancy it Burgun- 
dy, only faney it,— and 'tis worth ten fhillings a quart. • 

Aim. [drinks.] 'Tis confounded ftrong* 

Bon. Strong!* it muft be fo, or how fhould ire be** 
ftrong that drink it ? 

Aim. And have you lived fo long' upon this ale, land- • 
lord? 

Bon. Eight- and-fifty years, upon my credit, Sir : but- 
it kill'd my wife, poor woman, as the faying is* 

Aim. How came that to pafs ! 
^ Bon. I don't know how, Sir,— (he would not let Xhe 
ale ' take its natural courfe, Sir : (he was for qualifying . 
jteycrynow and then with a dram, as the? faying is;, 
D d 3, and 
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and an honefl gentleman that came this way from Ire- 
land, made her a. prefent of a. dozen bottles of ufque~ 
bapgh — but the poor woman was never well after — but, 
however, 1 was obliged to the gentleman, you knew*. 

Jit*. Why, was it the ufquebaugh that k&Td her I 

B&q. My lady Bountiful laid fo — She, good lady, di<£ 
what could be done : the cured her of three tympanies ; 
tat the fourth carried her of£ But (he's Happy, awL 
I'm contented, as the faying is. 

Attn. Who's that lady Bountiful you mentioned f 
' Bon. Odd's my life, Shy we'll drink her health :» 
[drinks J] — My lady Bountiful 4 is one of the beft of wo- 
men. Her lad huiband, Sir. Charles Bountiful, left he& 
worth a thoufand pounds a*year; and I believe fhe lays 
out one half on't ra charitable ufes for the good of hen 
neighbours.. 

Aim. Has the lady, been any other way ufeful in her 
generation ? 

Ban. Yes, Sir, fhe has a daughter by Sir Charles ^ 
the fineft woman in all. our county, and the greateftV 
fortune. She has a fon too, by her firft hufband ; 'ftruirwr 
Sullen,, who married a fine lady from- London ttothe*- 
day : if you pleafe, Sir, we'll drink his health.- [Drhth* 

Aim- What fort of a man is he t 

B*n. Why, Sir, the man's well enough ; fays fittl**, 
thinks lefsv and does — nothing *t all, faith. j but fee's a. 
man of great eftate, and values, nobody.. 

Aim. A fportfman, I fuppofe, i 

Boh. Yes, he's a man of pkafure yhc plays at whift;, 
and fmokes his pipe eight-and-foifcy hours together, 
fometimes. * 

Aim. A finefportfrnar^.tralyj-—^^ 
k.yt 

Bom Ay; and to a curious woman* Sir. — But heV 

my landlord ; and fo a; man, you iaiow, would no^ -" 

Sir, ray humble fervice • to you. [drinh.] — Though I 
value not a farthing what he- can do to me : I pay him- 
His rent at qnartenday ;.. I have a*good r\xxiamg trade ;, 
I have but one daughter* and I can give.her— -brut np^ 
matter for that* 

Aim. You're very happyv Mr Boniface :. pray, wiattc 
•ther. company have you iatwat 

B»u~ 



Bon. A y power of fine ladies $ and then we. have the 
French officers* 

^ • Aim. O that's right, you have a good many of thofe 
gentlemen : pray, how do you like thefr company ? 

. Boa. So well* as the dying is, that I could wifh we 
had as many more of them. They're full of money,. 
and pay double for every thing they have. They 
know, Sir, that we paid good round taxes for the ta- 
king of *cm-; and'fo they are willing to reimburfe us a 
Kttfe : one of 'em ledges ra my home. \Bell ring$.~\~- 
Ibeg your worfhip's pardon— I'll waif on you again in 
half aaainute* 

V, Lovegold and Lappet. f 

Love. ALL's welF hitherto ; , my dear money is &fc. 
— Is it you, Lappet ? 

Zap. I ftould rather aik if it be you, Sir : why, you 
look fo young and vigorous— 

Lcvt. Do I, Do 1 # 

hep. Why, you grow younger and younger every 
day, Sir :. you 'never looked half fo young in your life, 
Su> as you do now.. Why, Sir, I know fifty young 
fellows of five-and-twenty that are older than you are. ' 

Love; That may be, that may be, Lappet, confider- 
ihg the lives they lead ; and yet I am a good ten years- 
above fifty. 

Laf. Well, and ; what's ten years above fifty ? 'tis the 
very^fldwer of a man's age. Why, Sir, you are now in* 
the* very prime of your lite 

Low. Very true* that's very true, as to underftand- 
Hig ; but I am afraid, could I take off twenty years, it. 
would do me no harm with the ladies, Lappet. — How 
goes on our affair with Mariana ? Have you mentioned, 
any thing about what her mother can give her ? For, , 
now-a-days, nobody marries a woman unlefs fte bring 
fomething with her be fides a petticoat; 

Lap. Sir* why* Sir, this young lady will be worth' 
to you as. good a thousand pound a-y ear as ever was . 
told: 

Love. How J a th'ou&nd pound a-yeari* 

Lap. Yes, Sir* There's, ia the firft place, the ar- 
ticle, of a,taik.; Qie has a very little itamach j ihe does * 

\ ' HOJU 
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n«t cat above an ounce in a fortnight : and then, as to 
the quality of what (he cats, you'll have no need of a* 
French cook upon her account. As for fweet-meats, fhe 
mortally hates them : fo there is the article of deuerts- 
wiped off all at once. You'll have no need of a confec- 
tioner, who would be eternally bringing in bills for pre- 
ferves, conferves, bifcuks, comfits, and jellies, of which- 
half a dozen ladies would fwallovr you ten pounds worth* 
at a meal. This, I think, we may very moderately 
reckon at two hundred porads a-year at leaft. — For 
clothes, Hie has been bred up at fuch a plainnefs in them, 
that fhoiild we allow but for three birthnight-fuits a-year. 
faved,- which are the leaft a town-lady would exped,. 
there go a good two hundred )>ounds a-year more*— For 
jewels (of which fhe hates the very fight) the yearly »• 
tereit of what you muft lay out in them would amount 
to one hundred pounds. — Laftly, fhe has an utter de- 
teflation for play, at which I have known feveral mode- 
rate ladies lofe a good two thoufand pounds a-year. 
Now, let us take only the fourth part of that, which 
amounts to five hundred, to which if we add two hundred* 
pounds on the table-account, two hundred pounds in 
clothes, and one hundred pounds in jewels—there is, Sir,. 
your thoufand pound a-year in hard money. 

Love. Ay, ay, thefe. are pretty things, it muft be: 
confefTed, very pretty things ; but there's nothing real, 
in thexm 

Lap. How, Sir! is it not fomething real to bring you/ 
a vafl flore of fobriety, the inheritance of a love for fim- 
plicitv of dreis, and a vafl acquired fund of hatred for 
play f 

Love. This is downright raillery, Lappet, to make- 
me up a fortune out of the expences fhe won't put me; 
to. — But there is another thing that difturbsrme. Yxxa. 
know this girl is young, and young people generally love,: 
one another's company ; it would ill agree with a perfon. 
of my temper to keep an aflembly for all -the young 
rakes and flaunting girls in town. 

, Lap. Ah, Sir, how little do you know of her ! this' 
is another particularity that I had to- tell you of ? fhe 
has a mofl terrible aversion to all young people, and 
loves none .but perfons of your years*: I would advife 
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you/above alt things, to take care not to appear too 
young. She rafiii* on fixty at lead. She fays that fifty* 
-nx years are not able to content her. , 

Z.M*. This humoiir is a little ftrange, inethinks. 

Lap. She carries it farther. Sir, than can be imagined. 
She has in her chamber feveral pictures ; but, what do you 
think they are i none of your fmock- faced young fellows, 
your Adonis's, your Paris'*, and your ApoJIo's : no, Sir, 
you fee nothing there, but your handfqme figures of Sa- 
turn, king Priam, Old Neftor, and good father Anchi- 
fes upon his fon's {boulders. 

Ltvc. Admirable ! this is more than I could have ho- 
ped : to fay the truth, had I been a woman, 1 fhould 
sever have loved young fellows. 

Lap, I believe you : pretty fort of fluff, indeed, -to 
be in love with, your young fellows \ pretty mailers, 
indeed, with their fine complexions, and their fine fca* 
tiers ! > 

Love. And do you really think me pretty tolerable I 

Lap. Tolerable ! you are ravifhing : if your piclure 
was drawn by a good hand, Sir* it would be invaluable 1 
Turn about a little, if you pleafe-*-therc, what can be : 
more charming f- Let me fee you walk — there's a perfoa 
for you i tall, ftraight, free, and degaglc : why, Sir, 
you have no fault about you. 

Lov*. Not many— hem, hem,— ^not many, I thank hea- 
ven : only a few rheumatic pains now and then, and a 
finall catarrh that feizes me ibmetimes. 

Lap. Ah, Sir, that's nothing : your catarrh fits very 
well upon you, and you cough with a very good grace* 

L$ve. But tell me, what does Mariana fay of my per* 
fcn? 

Lap. She has a particular pleafure in talking of it % 
and I aflure you, Sir, I have not been backward, on 
all Arch occafions, to blazon forth your merit, and to 
make her fenfible how advantageous a match you wilt 
be to her. 

Love. You did very well, and I am obliged to you. 

Lap. But, Sir, I have a fmall favour to afk of you ; 
— I have a law-fuit depending, which I am on the very . 
brink of lofing for want of a little money, \He looks 
gravely.] and you could eafily procure my fuccefs, if 
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you had the !eaft friendfliip for me — You can't imagine f ; 
Sir, the plcafure (he takes in talking of you : \_Ht looks* 
p leafed."] Ah ! how you will delight her, how your ve- 
nerable mien will charm her ! She will never be able to 
withftandyou— But indeed, Sir, this law-fuit will be 
a terrible confequence to me : £ He looks grave again.'] I 
am ruined, if I lofe it ; which a very fmall matter might 

prevent Ah ! Sir, had you but feen the raptures with 

which ftie has heard me talk of you. [He re fumes his 
gaiety .] How plcafure fparkled in her eyes at the recital 
-of your good qualities ! In (hort, to difcover a fecret ta 
you, which I promtfed to conceal, I have worked up her 
imagination,, till (he is downright impatient of having 
the match concluded. 

Love. Lappet, you have a£ed a very friendly part ; 
and I own that I have all the obligations in the world 
to you. 

Lap. I beg you would give me this little afliftance* 
Sir z XHe hois ferious.J It will fet me on my feet, and 
I (hall be eternally obliged to you. 

Love. Farewel : Til* go and finifli my difpatches. 
' Lap. I aflure you, Sir, you could never affitt me is a 
greater neceflity. 

v Love. I mud go give fome orders about a particular 
aflair. 

Lap. I would i»t importune you, Sir> if I was not 
forced by the la(t extremity. 

Love. I expecV the taylor about turning my coat* 
don't you think this coat will look well enough turned, 
and with new buttons, for a weddmg-fuit t 

Lap. For pky's fake, Sir, don't refufe me this (mall 
favour ; I fhall be undone indeed. Sir. If .it were but 
fe fmall a matter as ten pounds, Sir 

Love. I think I hear the tailor's voice. 
' Lap. If it were but five pounds Sir 5 but three pound* 
Sir ; nay, Sir, a (ingle guinea would be of fervice for » 
day or two. [As he offers to go out on either ]ide>Jhe In* 
Hrcepts him."] 

Love. I muft go, I can't (lay — hark, tKere ! fomcbpdv 
calls me. — 1 am very much obliged to you, indeed ; I 
am very much obliged to you* [Exit. 

Lap. Go xe the devil like a covetous good-for- 
nothing 
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aothing villain as yeu are. - Ramilie is in the right : 
however, (fhall not quit the affair 5 for, though I get 
nothing out of him, I am fure of my reward from the 
other fide. 

VI. Cardinal JVolfey and Cromwell. 

W*L JTAre.wel, a long farewel to all my greatnefs ! 
This is the Hate of man : to-day he puts forth. 
The tender leaves of hope ; to-morrow blofforas, 
And bears his blufliing honours thick upon him ; 
The third day comes a froft, a killing froft, 
And when he thinks, good eaiy man, full furely 
His greatnefs is a- ripening, nips bis fhoot— 
And then he falls, as I do. I have ventur'd, _ . 
Like little wanton boys that fwim on bladder^ 
Thefe many fummers in a fea of glory j .':'' 
But far beyond my depth ; my high-blown pride 
At length broke under me $ and now has left me, 
Weary and old with fervice, to the mercy 
Of a rude ftream, that muft for ever hide me. 
Vain pomp and gjlory of the world, I hate ye! 
1 feel my heart new opened. Oh, how wretche4 
Is that poor man that hangs on princes' favours ! 
There is, betwixt that fmile he would afpire to, 
That fweet regard of princes, and his ruin, 
More pangs and fears than war or women have ; 
And when he falls, he falls like Lucifer, 
Never to hope again. [Enter Cromwell 

Why, how now, Cromwell ? 

>Crom* I have no power to fpeak, Sir. 

JVoL What, amaz'd 
At my misfortunes ? Can thy fpirit wonder 
A great man fliould decline ? Nay, if you weep, 
I'm fallen indeed. . 

Crom. How does your Grace? 

WoL Why, well ; 
Never fo truly happy, my "good Cromwell. 
. I know myfelf now, and I feel within me 
A peace above all earthly dignities ; 
A ftill and quiet confcience. The King has cnr'd me, 
1 humbly thank his Grace ; and, from thefe fhuuldc rs, 

Thefe 
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Tbefc ruin'd pilhrt, out of pity taken ^ 
A bad would fink a navy, too much honour. 
Oh, 'tis a burden, Cromwell, 'tis a burden, 
Too heavy ibr a man that hopes for heaven ! 

Crom. I'm glad 70 vr Grace has made that right ufe 
of it. 

WoL I hope I have : I'n\ able now, methinks, 
Out of a fortitude of foul I feel, 
T' endure more miferies, and greater far, t 
Than my weak-hearted enemies dare* offer. 
What news abroad \ 

Ctrjm. The heavieft and the worft ~ 
Is yodr-difpleafure with the King, 

Wol. God blefs him ! 

Crom. The next is, that Sir Thomas More is chofea 
Lord Chancellor in your place. 

Wol. That's fomewhat fudden 

But he's a learned- man. May he continue 
Long in h\i Highnefs' favour, and do jufHce 
% For truth's fake and his confidence ;. that his bones, 
When he has run his courfe/and deeps in bleffings, 
May have a tomb of orphans* tears wept on him ! 
What more ? 

Crom j That Cranmer is returned with welcome ; 
Jnftall'd Lord Archbifhop of Canterbury. 

W*i. That's news indeed ! 1 

Crom. Lafl, — that the Lady Anne, 
Whom the King hath in fecrecy lorig married, 
This day was view'd in open as his Queen, 
Going to chapel ; and the voice is now 
Only about her coronation*. . * . 

WqL There was the weight that pull'd me down : 
Cromwell ! 
The King has gone beyond me : all my glories 
In that one woman I have lofi for ever. 
No fun (hall ever ufher forth my honours, 
Or gild again the noble troops that waited 
Upon my fmiles. Go, get thee from me, Cromwell | 
I am a poor fall'n man, unworthy now 
To be thy lord and matter. Seek the King— 
{That fun I pray may never fet \) — I've told him 
What and how true thou art : be will advance tbee : 

Seme 
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' Some little memory of me will Air him 
(I know his noble .nature) not to let 
Thy hopeful ftrviee perim too. Good Cromwell* 
Neglecl him not : make ufe now, and provide 
For thine own future fafety. 

Crom. Oh my Lord ! 
Muft I then leave you f Mud I needs forego 
So good, fo noble, and fo true a matter ? 
Bear witnefs, all that have not hearts of iron, . 
With what a farrow Cromwell leaves his Lord i 
The King (hall have my fervice ; but my prayers 
For «ver, and for ever, fhall be yours. 

Wot. Cromwell — I did not think to tiled a tear 
In all my miferies— but thou haft forc*d me, . 

. Out of thy honeft truth, to play the woman—— 
♦Let's dry our eyes 5 and thus far hear me, Cromwell : 
And when I am forgotten, as 1 {hall be, 
And fleep in dull cold marble, where no mention > 
Of me muft more be heard — lay then, I taught thee : 

. Say, Wolfey, that once rode the waves of glory, 

N And founded nil the depths and fcoals of honour, , 
Found thee a way, out of his wreck, to rife in ; 
A fure and fafe one, though thy mafter mifsM k. 
Mark but my fall, and that which rtrin'd me. ' 
Cromwell, I charge tjxee, fling away ambition : 
By that fia fell the angels : how can man, then, 
(Though th' image oihis Maker) hope to win by*t ? 
Love thy felf laft : cherifh thofe hearts that wait thee : 
Corruption wins not more than honefty. 
Still in thy right hand carry gentle peace, 
To_Alence envious tongues. Bejuii and fear not. 
Let all the ends thou aim 'ft at, he thy Country's, 
Thy God's, and Truth's.: then, if thou falPft,0 Cromwell, 

Thou fafl'ft a blefled martyr. Serve the King 

And pr'ythee lead me in L * 

There take an inventory of all I Jiave : 

To the laft penny, 'tis tlie King's. My rdbe, 

And my integrity to Heav'n, is all 

I dare now call mine own. Oh Cromwell, Cromwell I 

Had 1 but ferv'd my God with half die zeal 

I ferv'd my king — he would not in mine age 

litre left me naked to mine enemies. 

E C Croat.- 
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Crom. Good Sir, have patience. 
WoL So 1 have. Farewel * 
The hopes of court \ — My hopes in hefcven do dwell. 

VII. Sir Charles and Lady Racket. 

Lady R. r\ hA ! — I'm quite fatigued— I can hardly 
move— —why don't you help ine, you bar- 
batons man ? 

Sir Cp There : take my arm — 

Lady X. But I won't be laugh'd at— — I don't love 
jou. . x " 

Sir C. Don't you f 

Lady R. No. Dear me !— this glove 1 — why don't you 
help me off with my glove 1 — Pfhaw.J yo« awkward 
thing : let it alone : you an't fit to be about me. — Reach 
me a chair*— you have no companion for me—- iram 
£o glad to fit down — Why do you drag me to routs :?r~ 
You kitow I hate 'em. 

Sir C. Oh I there's no exifting, no breathing, unltfe 
*ne does as other people of fafluon do. 

Ladj X. But I'm out of humour — I loft all my mo* 
Aey. 

Sir C How much 1 

Ladj R. Three hundred. 

Sir C. Never fret for that — I' don't value three hun- 
dred pounds to tontribute to your happinefs. 

La dy R. Don't you i — Not value three hundred pounds 
topleafeme? 

Sir C. You know I don't. 

Lady R. Ah ! you fond fool ! — But I hate gaming— 
•It almoft inetamorphofes a woman into a fury— Do you 
jaiow that 1 was frighted at myfelf feveral times to-night 
-r-I had a huge oath at the very tip of my tongue. 

Sir-C. Had ye? 

Lady R. I caught myfelf -at it—and fb I bit my lips. 
,~-And then I was. crammed up in a : corner .of the room 
with fuch a ftrange party at a whift tahle, looking at 
Wack and red fpots — did you mind 'em 4 

Sir C* You know I was bufy eliewhere. 

Lady R, There was that ftrange unaccountable wp- 
xnan Mrs Nightihade— She behaved fo ftrangely to her 
htrffcmd— a poor, inofFeafive, good-natured, good fort of 
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a good-for-nothing kind of man. — But (he fo telzed him 
— u How could you play that card ? Ah, you've a head I 
and fo has a pin — You're a numfkull, you know you are 
— Ma'ani, he has the pooreit head in the world : he does 
not know what he is about : you know you don't — Ah 
fie ! I'm aihamed of you I" 

Sir G. She has ferved to divert you, I fee. 

Lady R. And then, to crown all there was my 

Lady Clackit, who runs on with an eternal volubility of 

nothing, out of all feafon, time, and place In the 

. very midit of the game ihe begins— — " Lard, Ma'am, 
I was apprehenfive J fbould not be able to wait on i*our 
Ladyftup-* — my poor little dog, Pompey, — the fweeteft^ 
thing in the world ! — a fpade led I — there's the knave — 
1 was fetching a. walk, Me'm, .the other morning in the 
Park; — a fine frofty morning it was — I love froffy wea- 
ther of all things— let mc look at .the la ft trick— — and 
fo, Me'm, little Pompey— and if your Ladyfbip was to 
lee die dear creature pinched with the froft, and mincing 
his fteps along the Mall— with his pretty little innocent 
face — I vow l don't know what, to play — And &>, Me'm, 
while I w$s talking to Captain* Flimfey — your Ladyfhip 
knows Captain Flimfey — Nothing but rubbifh in my 
hand !— I can't help it— And fo, Me'm, five odious frights 
' of dogs befet my poor little Pompey — the dear creature- 
has the heart of a lion 5 but who can refill five at once ? 
— And fo Pompey barked for afliftance — the hurt he re- 
* ceived was upon his cheft — the doctor would not advife 
him tfc venture out till the wound is healed, for fear of an 
Inflammation — Pray, what s trumps I 9 * 

Sir C. My dear, you'd make a mo ft excellent a£refs. 
. Lady R. Well, now, let's g© to reft — but SirCharles* 
how mockingly you played that laft rubber, when I flood 
looking over you ! 

Sir G. My love, I played die tnidi of the game. 

Lady R. No, indeed, my dear, you played.it wrong. 

Sir C. Po ! nonfcnle ! you don't underitand it. 

Lady R. I beg your pardon, I'm allowed to play bet- 
ter than you. 

Sir C. All conceit, my dear ; I was perfectly right. 

Lady R* No fuch thing, Sir. C harks i die diamond was- 
the play. 

E/e^a ' SkO. 
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Sir C. Po ! po ! ridkuka* ! the dub was the card *- 
(ainft the world. 

Lady R. Oh ! no, no, no ; I fay it was the diamond. 

Sir C. Madam, I fay it was the club. 

Lady R. What do you fly into fuch a paffion for } . 

Sir C. Death and fury, do you think I don't know 
what I'm about ? I tell you once more, the club was the 
judgment of it. 

Lady R. May be fo — have it your own way. 

Sir C. Vexation i you're the ftrangeft woman that 
ever lived j there's no converting with you— — Look'ye 
Ijerej My Lady Racket— 'tis the cleareft cafe in the 
world, I'll make it plain in a moment. 

Lady R. Well, Sir I— ha, ha, ha I 

Sir G. 1 had four cards left — a trump had led » 

they were fix «o> no, no, they were ffeven, and we - 

nin e t hen, you know— —the beauty of the play was 

lady R. Well, now, 'tis amazing to me, that you 
can't fee it — Give me leave, Sir Charles — your left-hand 
adverfary had led his lad trump — and he had before fi- 
fieffed the club and roughed the diamond — now if you 
Jud put on your diamond— ~ 

Sir C. But, Madam, we played for die odd trick; 

Lady R. And fore the play for the odd trick- —i 
* Sir C. Death and fury ! can't you hear me ? 

JLady R. Go on, Sir. 

Sir C. Hear me, 1 fay. Will yoti hear me ? 

Lady R. I never heard the like in my life. * - 

Sir C. Why then you are enough to . provoke the pa-' 
tience of a Stoic > — Very well, Madam ! — You know no 
more of the game than your father's leaden Hercules on 
the top of the houfe— -You know no more of whift than 
he does of gardening. 

Lady R. Ha, ha, ha ! 

Sir C. You're a vile woman, and I'll not fleep another 
night under one roof with you. 

Lady R. As you pleafe, Sir. 

Sir C. Madam, it tfiall be as' I pleafe— If II o».___ 
chariot this moment — [C^ing .] I know how the ca 
fhould be played as well as any man in England, t 
let me tell you — [Going.] — And when your family vt 

ftanc 1 
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ftandmg behind counters, meafuring out tape, and bar- 
tering for Whitechapel needles, 'my anceftors, my knee* 
ftors, Madam, were fquandering away whole ellates at 
cards ; whole eftates, my Lady Racket — [She hums * 
f***.}— Why then, by all that's dear to me, I'll never 
exchange another word with you, good, bad, or indiffe- 
rent — Look'ye, my Lady Racket— thus it ftood— the 
trump being led, it was then my buiinefs— 

Lady R. To play the diamond, to be mrc. 

Sir C. I have done with you for ever ; and fo you may 
tell your father. [£*//. 

Lady R> What a paffion the gentleman is in I ha, ha! 
I protnife him I'll not give up my judgment* 
Re* inter Sir Charles. 

Sir C. My Lady Racket — look ye, Ma'am once more, - 
out of pure gpod*nature—-^- 

Lady.R. Sir, I am convinced of your goodnature. - 

Sir C. That, and that only, prevails with me to tell ' 
you, the dub wa$ the play. 

Lady R. Well, be it fo— I have no objection. 

Sin C. 'Tfe the cleared point in the world— we were 
nine, and , 

Lady R. And, for that very reafbn, ';you know th* 
club was the belt in the houfe. * 

Sir C» There's no fuch thing as talking to yo u »«■ - 
You*re a bafe .woman— rl? 11 part from you tor ever — yon* 
may live here with your father, and admire his fantafti- 
cal evergreens till you grow as fantastical your felf— I'll - 
fet out for London this inftant — t~[Sfops at the dior."} 
The club was not the bed in the houfe. 

Lady R. How calm you are ! Well 4— I'll go to bed r * 
will you come J— You had bette r ■ ■ Poor Sir Charles t 
[Looks and laughs, then exit. 

Sir C. Xhat eafe is provoking. [Crojfes to the- oppojife 
door where Jhewent erf.]— I tell you the diamond was; 
not the play ; and here I take my final leave of you— 

Vatks lac Las jaft as he cojiJ] I am refolved upon it j, . 
ad I toow the club was not the bed in the houfe v 

E e l . VIII. Brutu* 
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VIII. Brutus and Caftus. 

Caf TH AT youhave wrongMme^dotliappear intbts: 
You have condemned and noted Lucius Pela 
For taking bribes here of the Sardtans ; 
Wherein my letter (praying on his fide 
Becaufe I knew the roan) was flighted of. 

Bru. You wrong'd yourfelf to write m fuch a cafe. 

Caf In fuch a time as this, it is not meet 
That every nice offence fltould bear its comment*. 

Bru. Yet let me tell yon, Caffius, you yourfelf 
, Are much condemned to have an itching palm 
To fell and mart your offices for gold 
To undefervers. 

Caf I an itching palm 1 
You know that you are Brutus that freak this, 
X)r, by the gods, this fpeech were elf* your laft. 

Bru. The name of Caffius honours this corruption, 
And chaftifement doth therefore indents head, 

Caf Chaftifement ! 

finu Remember March, the IdeaofMarchremesnber^ 
Did not great Julius bleed for juftice fake ? 
What ! fhatl one of us, 

That (truck the foremoft man of all this wortd, 
But for fupporting robbers ; (hall we now 
Contaminate our fingers with bafe bribes ? 
And fell the mighty fpace of our large Honours 
tor fo much train as may be grafped thus ?~* 
I had rather be a dog and bay the moon, 
Than fuch a Roman. ; 

Caf Brutus bay not me : 
I'll not endure it. You' lorget yomfelf, 
To, hedge me in : I am a foldier 
Older in practice, abler than yourfelf, 
To make conditions. 

Bru /Go to ; you *r* not, Caffius. 

Caf. I am. / 

firm. I fay, yon are **#• 

Caf. Urge me no more; I fhall forget myfetf* 
Have mind upon yourliealth i tempt me no farther. 

Bru. Away, flight man ! 

Caf. Is't poffiblc ? 
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Bftu Heat- me, for I will lpeak. 
. Mud I give way and room to your rafh choler ? 
Shall J be {righted when a roadman {tares ? 

£^ Muft I endure all thie I 

Bru* All this i ay, more, fret till your protid heart ' 
bfeaks • 
Go, (how your flaves how choleric you are, 
And make your bondmen tremble. Muft I budge ? 
AJuft J^oHIerVe ypu ? mult I ftano 4 and crouch 
Under yonr tefty humour ? 
You lhall digeft the venom*of yoor fpleen, 
Though it do fpfit you : for, from this day forth, 
Til u(e you for my mirth> yea, for my laughter, 
When yon are wafpilh. 

Caf. la it come to tb&s ? 

Bru, You fay, you are a better foldier : • 
Let it appear fo ; make yonr vaunting true, 
And it (hall pleafe roe weH. For mine own part, - 
I lhall be glad to learn of noble men. 

Caf+ You wrong me every way— -yon wrong me,Brutus: • 
I faid an elder foldier, not a better* 
Did I fay better? 

Bru. If you did I care not. 

Caf. When Caefer liv^d, he durft net thus have mov'd - 
me, 

Bru. Peace, peace; you durft not fo have tempted hum 

Co/. I durftnotl m - 

Bru. No.* / 

Ca/. Whatl durft not tempt him I 

Bru* For your life you durft not* 

Caf. Do not prefume too much upon my love ; 
1 may do that I lhall be fdrry for. 

Bru* You have done that you fcould be forry fov» 
There is no terrour, Caflius, m your threats* 
For I am arm*d fo ltrong in honefly, 
That they £afs by me as the idle wind 
Which I refpect not. I did fend to you 
For certain fums of gold, which you denied me i 
For I can raiie no money by vile means : 
I had rather coin my heart, \ 

And drop my Hood for drachmas, than to Wring 
From the hard hands of peafants their vile train, 

By 
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By any indirection. I did fend 

To you for gold to pay my legions ; 

Which you denied me. Was that done like Caflios ? 

Should I have anfwer'd Caius Caffius fo? 

When Marcus Brutus grows fa covetous, 

To lock fuch rafcal counters from his friends, 

Be ready, gods/ with all your thunderbolt* 

Daft him in piece*. 

Caf. 1 dented you not. 

Bru* You did. 

Caf. I did not : be was but a fool 
That brought my anfwer back.— Brutus hath riv'd my 

heart- 
A friend fhould bear a friend's infirmities > 
But Brutus makes mine greater than they are. 

Bru. I do not. Sritt you pra&ife them on me. 

Caf, You love me not* 

Bru. Ldo not like your faults, 

Caf. A friendly eye couldnever fee fuch faults. 

Bru* A- flatterer's would not, though they did appear 
As huge as high Olympu*- 

Ca/7 Come," Antony ! and young OcUvius,-comeV 
Revenge yourfeives alone on Caffius : 
For Caffius is a^weary of the world— - 
Hated by one he loves ; brav'd by his brother ; fc . 
Check'4 like a bondman ; all hi* faults obferv'd^ 
Set in a note-book, learn'd and corned- by .rote, .. 
To caft inftf my teeth.— There is my dagger, 

And here my naked breaft within, a heart*. 

Dearer than Piutus' mine, richer than gold : 

If that thou needft a Roman's, take it forth : 

I that denied thee gold, will give my heart. 

Strike as thoudidft at Caefar* for I know, 

When thoudidft hate him worft, thou lov'dfr him better 

Than ever thou lov'dft Gaffiuf. ~ . 

Bra. Sheath your dagger. 
Be angry when vou will* it {hall-have fcope : ; 
Do what you will* diihonour (hall ^e humour.-. 
O Caffius, you are* yoked with a lamb 
That carries anger as the, flint bears iire $ 
Who, muchinforcedf fhews a hafty fpark t , 
Aad ilraight is cold agakw 

yap 
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Caf Hath Caffius liv'd . 
To be but mirth and laughter to his Brutus, 
When grief and blood ill-temper'd vexeth htm I 

Bru. When I fpoke that, 1 was UK-tempered too. 

Caf Do yon confeis fo much ? give me your hand, 

Bru. And my heart too. [Embracing. 

Caf O Brutus ! 

Bru. What's the matter ? 

Qaf Have you not love enough to bear with me, 
When that rafti humour which my mother gave me f 
Hakes me forgetful i 

Bru* Yes, Caffius : and, from henceforth, 
When you are over-earneft with your Brutus, 
* He'll think your mother chides, and leave you &• 



II. SPEECHES and SOLILOQUIES. 

I. Hamlet* s Advice to the Players. 

SPEAK the fpeeth, I pray you, as I pronounced it tor 
you; trippingly en the tongue. But if you mouth 
it, as many v of our players do, I had as lief the town* 
crier had fpoke my luwg r An^ 9 i» fiifc be* the air too ' 
much witlf yottr hand ; but u(e all gently : for in the verj^ 
torrent, temped, and, as 1 may lay, .Whirlwind of your 
paflion,, you muft acquire and beget a temperance . that 
may give it fmoothneis. Oh ! it offends me to the fool, 
to hear a robufreous periwig-pated fellow tear a paffion - 
to tarter*, to very rags, to fplit the ears of the ground- 
lings ; who (for the moll pan) are capable of nothing hut 
inexplicable dumb fhows and noife. Pray, you avoid it. 

Be. o/>t too tame neither : but let your own dhcretion 
be your tutor. Suit the action to the word, the word to 
the action ; with this fpecial obfervante* that you o'er- 
ftep not the mode fly of nature : for any thing (b overdone, 
is from the purpofe of playing ; whole end is — to hold, 
as 'twere, the mirror up to nature ; to fhow virtue her 
own feature, fcorn her own image, and the very age and 
body of the time, his form and prenure. Now, this 
overdone or come tardy of, though it make the unlkil- 
ful laugh, cannot but make the judicious grieve j the cen- 
tre 
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fure of one of which, rauft, in your allowance, o'erweigh 
a whole theatre of others. Oh ! there be players that I 
have feeti play, and heard others praife, aud that high- 
ly, that, neither having the accent of chriftian, nor the 
gait of chriittan, pagan, nor man, have fo ftrotted and 
bellowed, that I have thought fome of Nature's journey- 
men had made men, and not made them weH ; they inn* 
tated humanity fo abominably* 

II. DougUs y s Account of Himfelf. 

VJ Y name is Norval. On the Grampian hills 
My father fccdt his flocks ; a frugal (wain, 
Whofe conftant cares were to incrtafe his itore, 
And keep his only fon, inyfelf, at hone. 
For I bad heard of battles, and I long'd 
To follow to the field (bme warlike lord ; 
And heav'n foon granted what my fire denied. . 
This moon, which rofe laft night round as my ihield, 
Had not yet £lFd her*horns, when, by her light, 
A band of fierce barbarians, from the bills, 
Rfrih'd, like a torrent, down upon the vale, y 
Sweeping our flocks and herds. The fliephdrds fled 
For fafety and for fuceour* I alone, , 
With bended bow and quiver full of arrows, 
Hover'd about tke enemy, and mark'd 
The rpad he tooA : then hailed to my friends % 
Whom, with a u;oop of fifty chofen men* 
I- met advancing. The purfuit I led, * 
Till we overtook the fpoil-encumberM foe. 
We fought — and conquer'd. Ere a fword was drawn, 
An arrow from my bow had pierc'd their chief, . 
Who wore that day the arms which now I wear. 
Returning home in triumph, I difdain'd ,. . 

The ihepherd's flothful life ^ and, having heard 
That our good king had fumnton'd his bold peers 
To lead their warriours to the Carron fid**, 
I left my father's houfe, and took with m< 
A chofen fervant to conduct my iieps— 
Yon trembling coward, who forfook his mailer. 
Journeying with this intent, I pais'd tbefe towers. 
And, heaven-direcled, came this day to do 
The happy *leed that gilds my humble name 
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HI. Douglass Account of the Hermit. 

TOEk^ath a mountain's brow, the nod remote 

And inaceeffible byfhepherdttrod, 
In a deep cave, dug by no Mortal band, „ 
A hermit Hv'd ; a melancholy man, 
Who was the wonder of our wand'ring fwains. 
Auftere and lonely, cmel to himfelf, 
Did they report him ; the cold earth his bed, 
Water his drink, his food the fhepherd's alms. 
I went. to fee him ; and my heart was touched 
With reverence and pity. Mild he fpake,; 
And, entering on difcourfe, fuch (lories told, 
As made me oft revifit bis fad cell. 
For he bad been a foldicr in hia.youth ; 
And fought in famous battles, when the peers 
Of Europe, by the bold Godfredo led, 
Againft th' ufurping infidel difplay'd 
The bleflcd croi's, and won tlie Holy Land. 
Pleas'd with my admiration, and the fire 
His fpeech (truck from me, the old man would flia'ke 
His years away, and acl his young encounters : 
Then, having (how'd his wounds, he'd fit him down, 
And, all the Tiyc-long day difcourfe of war. 
To help my fancy, in the fmooth green turf 
He cut the figures of the marfhall'd hofts ; 
Defcrib'd the motions, and explain'd the ufe, 
Of the deep column, and the lengthen'd line 
The fqnare, the crefcent, and the phalanx firm: 
For, all that Saracen or Chriftian knew 
Of war's vaft art, was to this hermit known* 

IV. 8empromus y s Speech for War. 

Vf Y v»icc is dill for war. 

Godsi can a Roman fenate long debate 
Which of the two to choofe, flavery or death ? 
No— -let ns rife at once, gird on our fwords, - 
And, at the -head of our remaining troops, 
Attack the foe, break through the thick array 
Of his throngM legions, and charge home upon him* 
Perhaps fome arm more lucky than the reft 
May reach his heart, and frcs the world from bondage. 

Rue, 
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Rife, Father^ rife : 'tis Rome demands your help; 

Rife, and revenge her (laughterM citizens, 

Or (hare their fate* The corpfe of half her ienate 

Manure the fields of Thefialy, while we 

Sit here, deliberating in cold debates '. 

If we Ihonld facrifice our lives to honour, 

Or wear them out in fervitnde and chains. 

Roufe up, for ibamc ! Oar brothers of Pbarfafia 

Point at their wounds, and cry aloud* To battle ; 

Great Pompey's (bade complains that we are How ; 

And Scipia's gboft walks unreveng'd amongft us. . 

V. Lucius 9 * Speech for Peace* 

jjuf Y thoughts, I muft confefs, are turn'd on peace* 

1V1 Already have our quarrels fiU'd the world 

With widows and with orphans x Scy tfeia mourns 

Our guilty wars ; and earth's remoteft regions 

Lie half unpeopled by the feuds of Rome i 

*Tis time to Iheath the fwprd and. fpare mankind. 

It is not Caefar, but the gods, my Fathers S 

The gods declare againft us and repel 

Our vain attempts. To urge the foe to battle 

(Prompted by blind revenge and wild defpair) 

Were to refufe th' awards of Providence* 

And not to reft in Heaven's determination. 

Already have we fhown our love to Rome * . 

Now let us (how fubmiffion to the gods. 

We took up arms, not to revenge ourieivea, 

But free the commonwealth. When this end fails, 

Arms have no further ufe. Our country's caul*, 

That drew our fwords, now wrefts them from pur band* 

And bids us not delight in Roman blood. 

Unprofitable foed. What men could do 

Is done already. - Heaven and earth will witneft 

If Rome muft fail, that we are innocent. 

VI. Hot/pur's Account of the Fop. 

]yjY liege, I did deny no priioners. 

But 1 remember when the fight was clone, 
When I was dry with rage and extreme toil, .. 
Breathlefs and faint, leaning upon my fword, - 
Came their a certain lord ; neat ; trimly drejs'd t 

Frefl 
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Fr«Jh v as a bridegroom ; and his chin, new-reap'd, 
Showed like a ftubble-kuid at harveft-home. 
. He was perfumed like a milliner ; 
And, 'twixt his finger and his thumb, he held 
A pouncet box, which ever and anon 
He gave his nofe . 
JtacFffill he fmil'd and talked : 
And, as the Jbldiers bare dead bodies by, 
He call'd them u untaught knaves, unmannerly, 
To bring a flovcnly tmhandfome cori'e 
Betwixt the wind and his nobility." — 
With many holiday and lady terms 
Hetjueftion'd me : amongft the reft, demanded 
Hy prifoners in yoBr MajcftyVbehalf. v 
I then, all fmarting with my wounds, being gaU'd 
To be fo pefter'd with a popinjay, 
Out of my grief and my impatience, 
Anlwer'd neglectirigly— -I know not what-* 
He ihould or fhould not : for he made me mad, 
T6 fee him fliine fo brHk, and fmell fo fweet, 
And talk fo like a waiting-gentlewoman, 
Of guns, and drums, and wounds, (Heav'nfave the mark!) 
And telling me, the fovereignlt thing on earth 
Was parmacity for an inward bruife ; 
And that it was great pity (fo it was) 
Tbis'Villanous faltpetrelhould be digged 
Our of the bowels of the harmlefs earth, 
Whkh ibany a good tall fellow had deftroyed 
So cowardly :. and but for thefe vile guns- 
He would htmfelf hare been a foldier.— 
This bald/unjointed chat of his,, my lord, 
I anfwer'd indirectly, as I faid ; 
And I beftech you, let not his report 
Come current for an'accufation 
Betwixt my love and yoor high Maj#fty. 

Vlh Motftufs Soliloquy on tbt Contents of * Letter. 

< € TlUT, for mine own part, my lord, I could be well 
contented to be there, in rejpeel of the love I bear 
your houfe."— He could be contented' to be there ! Why 
>8 he not then ?— In refpect. of the lore be bears our 
koufe ! He ftows in this, he loves his own barn better 
Tf than 
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than he loves our boufe. Let me fee Come more. " The 
purpofe you undertake is dangerous." — Why, that's cer- 

. tain : 'tis dangerous to take a cold, to fleep, to driak : 
but I tell you, my lord. Fool, out of this nettle danger, 
we pluck this flower fafety. u The purpofe you under- 
take is dangerous ; the friends you have named, uncer- 
tain; the time Itfelf, unforteo* ; and your whole plot too 
light for the cprniterpoife of fo great an oppofition*"-r- 

.: Say you fo, fay you fo ? I fay unto you again, you are a 
fhallow cowardly hind,_and you lie. What a lackbraia 
is this! Our plot is. a good plot as ever was laij; our 
friends true and conftant ; a good plot, good friends, 

. and full of expectation j an excellent plot, very good 

. friends. What a frofty-fpirited rogue is this ! Why, my 
lord of York commends the plot, and the general courfe 

. of the action. By this hand, if I were now by this raf- 

, cal, I could brain him with his lady's fan.. Is there not 
my father, my uncle, and myfelf ; Lord Edmund Mor- 

. timer, my lord of York, and Owen Glendower ? Is 
there not, befides, the Douglas ? Have I not all their 
letters, to meet me in arms by the ninth of the next 
,month ? and are there not fome of them fet forward at 
ready ? What a Pagan rafcal is this ! ajf infidel ! — -Ha ! 
you fhall fee now, in very fincerity of fear and cold 
heart, will he to the king, and lay open all our pro- 
ceedings. O 1 1 could divide myfelf and go to brif- 
iets, for moving fuch a dl(h of Hummed milk with fi> 
honourable ail action. — Hang him ! let him tell the 
king. We are prepared. I will fet forward to-night. 

VIII. Othello's Apology for his Marriage. 

Vf OST Potent, grave, and reverend figniors ; 

My very noble and approv'd good matters — 
That I have ta'en away this old man's daughter, 
It is mod true ; true, I have married her ; 
The very head and front of my offending • 
Hath this extent ; no more. Rude am I in fpeeck, 

. And little blefs'd with the fet phrafe of peace : 
For fince thefe arms of mine had feven years* pith, 
"Till now, fome nine moons wafted, they have us'd 

* Their deareft action in the tented field ; 
And little of this great world can I fpeak, 

' More 
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More than pertains to feats of broils and brittle ; 

And, therefore, little (hall I grace my caufe 

In fpeaking for myfelf. Yet, by your patience, 

-I will a round unvarnifti'd tale deliver 

Of my whole courfe of love ;• what drugs, what charms, . 

What conjuration, and what mfghty magic, 

(For fuch proceeding I am charg'd withal) 

I 'won his daughter with.- — «•— — - 
Her father lov'd-me ; oft invited me ; 

Still queftion'd me the itory of my life 

From year to year ; the battles, fieges, fortunes, • 

That I had pad; 

I ran it through,' ev*n from my boyiflrdays 

To th« very moment that he bade me tell it. 

Wherein Ifpake of moftdifaftrous chances j 

Of moving accidents by flood and field ; 

Of hair- breadth "icapes in th' imminent deadly breach; 

Qf being taken- by the infolent foe, 
. And fold to flavery ; of my redemption thence, 

And with it all my travel's hiftory. 

— - — --All thefe to hear 

Would Defdemona ferioufly incline : 

Butitillthe hoitfe-afFairs would draw her thence; ; 

Which ever as Ihe could with hafte difpatch, 

She'd come again, and with a greedy ear 

Devour up my difcourfe/ Which I observing, 

Took once a pliant hour, and found good means - 

To draw from her a ptfayer of earneit heart, 

Tiiat I would all my pilgrimage dilafce ; 

Whereof by parcels fhe had fomethirig heard, * 

But not diftinclively- I did confeht ; 

And often did beguile her of her tears, 

When I did fpeak of fome diftrefsful ftroke 

That my youth fufFer'd. My ilory being done, 

She gave me for my pains a world of fighs. 

She wore, in faith, 'twas flrange, 'twas paffing ftrangg ; 

'Twas pitiful,'twas wondrous pitiful : 

She wifh'd ihe had not heard i{ ; yet Ihe wifhM 

That Heav'n had made her fuch a man. She thank'd me ; 

And bade me, if I had a friend that lov'd her* 
. I (liould but teach him how to tell my ftory, 
And that would woo her. On this hint I fpake t 

Ffa S!r 
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She lov'd me for the dangers I had patt ; 
And I lovM her, that (he did pity them. — * 
This only is the witchcraft I have us\L 

IX. Henry IVth's Soliloquy $n Slccf. 

JJOW many thoufands of my pooreft fubje&s 
Are at this hour afleep ! — O gentle Sleep ! 
Nature's fbft nurfe ! how have I frighted thee, 
That thou no more wilt weigh my eye-lids down^ 
And fteep my fenfes in forgetfalnefs \ 
Why rather, Sleep, lieft thou in finoky cribs, 
Upon imeafy pallets ftretching thee, 
And huih'd with buzzing night fttes to thy flumW* 
Than in the perfum'd chambers of the great, 
Under the canopies of coftly flate, 
And loll'd with founds of fweeteft melody \ 
O thou dull god ! why liefl thou with the Tile 
In loathfome beds, aad leav'ft the kingly couch 
A watch-cafe to a common larum-bell ? 
Wit thou, jpon the high and giddy maft, 
Seal up the fhip-boy's eyes, and roek his brain* 
In cradle of the rude imperious furge, 
And, in the vhltation of the winds, 
Who take the ruffian billows by the top, 
Curling their monftxous heads, and hanging them 
With deaf 'ning clamours in the* flippy flirouds* 
That, with tK-e burly, Death itfelf awakes ; 
Canft thou, O partial Sleep ! give thy repofc 
To the wet fea-boy in an hour fo rude, 
And, in the calmed and the ftilleft night, 
With all appliances and means to boot, 
Peny it to a king t-r-Then, happy lowly clown !-*• 
Uneafy lies die head that wears a crown. 

X. Captain Bobadit's Method of Defeating an Army* 

T WILL tell you, Sir, by the way of private and ho* 
. der feal, I am a gentleman ; and live here obfeure, 
and to myfelf : but, were I known to his Majefly and 
the lords, obfervc me, I would undertake, upon this 
poor head and life, • for the public benefit of the fhate, 
*pt only to fpare the entire lives of his fubjeds in ge- 
neral, but to fave the one half, nay three fourths of Ws 

yearly 
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yearly charge in holding war, and againft what enemy 
foever. Andhow would I do it, think you ? — Why thus, 
Sir. — 1 would felecl nineteen more to myfelf, through* 
out the land : gentlemen they fhould be ; of good Ipirit, 
ftrong and able conftitution. I would chosfe them by an 
milind* that I have. And I would teach thefe nineteen-* 
the fpecial rules; as your Punto, your Reverfo, your 
Stoccata, your Imbroccata, your PafTada, you* Monton- - 
to ; till they could all play very near, or altogether, as 
v?c2\ as myfelf. This done, fey the enemy were forty : 
thoufand Arong. We twenty would come into the field, 
the tenth of March, or thereabouts ; and we would chaT* 
l«nge twenty of the enemy : they could not, in their ho- 
nour, refute xis« Well — we would kill then* : challenge ' 
twenty more— kill them: twenty more—kill them;' 
twenty more— 4ull them too; And, thus, would we' 
kill, every man,* his ten a«day — that's ten fcore: ten* 
fcore — that's two 'hundred: two hundred a- day — five* 
days, a thoufand: forty thoufand— forty times five — five 
tiroes, forty— two hundred days kill them all up by com- 
putation* " And this l^will Venture my poor gentleman- 
like xrarcafVto perform (provided there be no treafon 
pravSlifed upon us) by fair and difcreet manhood ; that 
is, civilly — by the fword. ' 

Xfc- 8Mti[uz of'HamlefsVncle tm the Murder of bit 
Brother. 

QfH • my offence is rank ; it fmells to heaven : 

It hath the primal, eldeit curfe upon't !— 
A brother's murder 1 - -Pray I cannot, 
Though inclination be as fharp as 'twill : 
My ftronger guilt defeats my ftropg intent ; 
And, like a man to double buGnefs bound r 
I dartd in paufe where I fhall fir it begin—- 
And both neglect.—What, if this curled hand . - 
Were thicker tlian itfelf with brother's blood \ 
Is there not rain enough in the fweet hcav'ns 
To wafh it white as mow \ Whereto ferves mercj> 
But-to "confront the vifage of offence \ 
And what's in prayer, but this twofold force ; 
To be foreftalled, ere we come to fill ; 
Or pardon'd> being, down ? — Thin, I'll look no, 

Ff 3 " Afr 
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My fault is pad.— Bnt, oh i what form of prayer 

Can fervc my turn ? Forgive roe my foul murder. 

That cannot be, Ancc 1 am (UU poflefs'd 

Of thofe effe&s for which I did the murder ; 

My crown, my own ambition, and my queen. 

May one be pardon'd, and retain the offence ? 

In the corrupted currents of this world* 

Offence's gilded hand may (hove by jufHce ; 

And oft 'tis feen, the wicked prize itfeif 

Buys out the laws. But 'tis not fo above. % 

There is no fimfHing : there, the a&ion lies 

In its true nature, and we ourfelves compelled, 

Ev'n to the teeth and forehead of our, faults, 

To give in evidence. What then ? What.refts ?— 

Try what repentance can.-— What can It not ?— 

tet, what can it, wheu one cannot repent ? 

Oh wretched (late !— Oh boforn black as death !— 

Oh limed foul ? that, draggling to be free* 

Art more engaged ! — Help, angels I — Make ai&y I 

Bow, ftubborn Knees ; and, heart, with firings of {foel* 

Be foft as fi&ews of the new-born babe ! 

All may be well.— — 

XN. Soliloquy of Hamlet on Death. 

r T 1 be — or not to be t hat is the queftion. 

Whether 'tis nobler in the mind to fuffer 
The flings and arrows of outrageous fortune $ 
Or to take arms againft a fea of troubles, 
And, by oppofing, end them ?— To die— to fleep— 
No' more I— and, by a fleep, to &y we end 
The heart-ach, and the thoufand natural fhocks 
Tliat flelh is heir to—'tis a confuaimation 
Devoutly to be wifli'd. To die — to fleep— 
To fleep— perchance to dream— ay, there's the rub— 
For, in that fleep of death, what dreams may come* 
When we have fhuffled off this mortal coil, 
Muft give us paufe. — There's the refpeft, 
That makes calamity of fo long life : 
For, who would bear the whips and fcorns of time-* 
Th' oppreffor's wrong, the proud man'l contumely, 
The pane of defpis'd love,, thejaw's delay, 
%ht infc-Tence of office, and the fpurns 
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Tkat patient merit of th'unWorthy takes— 

When he hirolelf might liis quietus make 

With a bare bodkin ! Who would fardels bear, 

To groan and fweat under a weary life, 
; But that the. dread of foraethmg after death 
t (That undUcoverM country, from wltofe bourn . - 
■. No traveller returns) pozzies the -will, 
, And makes us rather bear thofe ills we baric, 

Than fly to others that we know not of r 
! Thus confcience does make cowards of us all : * 
' And thus the native hue of refoUttron 
L Is fickly M a'er witb the pale caft of thought ; 
L And enterprise* of great pith and moment, 
: ' With this regard, their currents turn awry, 
| And lofe the name of action. 

XIII. Falftaff's Encomiums on SacL 

A Good fherris-fack hath a two-fold operation in it^~ 
It afcends me into the brain : dries me there, all 
the fbolHh, dull, and crudy vapours which environ it ; 
makes it apprebenfive, quick, inventive ; full of nimble, 
fiery, and delegable fhapes; which, delivered over to the 
voice, tbe tongue, which is the birth, becomes excellent 
wit.— The fecond property of your excellent fherris, is 
the warming of the blood $ which, before, cold and 
fettled, left the liver white ttad pale, which is the badge 
of pufillanimity and cowardice. But the fherris warms 
it, and makes it courfe from the inwards to the parts 
extreme. It ilhiminateth the face ; which, as a beacon, 
gives warning' to all the red of this Httle kingdom, man, 
to arm : and then, the vital commoners, and inland pet* 
ty fptrits, mufter me all to their captain, the heart ; who, 
great, and puffed op with this retinue, doth any deed of 
courage— -and this valour comes of Jherris. So that (kill 
in the weapon is nothingiwithout fack, for that lets It a- 
work ; and learning a mere hoard of gold kept by a de- 
vil, till fack commences it, and ffets it in alt and ufe. 
Hereof comes it that Prince Harry is valiant ; for the 
cold blood he did naturally inherit of his father, he hath, 
like lean, Iteril, and bare land, manured, hufbanded, and 
tilled, with drinking g6od, and 1 good (lore of fertile 
•fce'ris.— • If I bad athoufcnd fon?, the firft human prin- 

f ciple 
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eiple I Would teach- them, Aoald be — To farfwear thin 
potations, and to addift tbemfelves to fack. 

XI^. Prologue to the Tragedy of Cato, ' 

'jPO wake the foul by tender ftrokes of art, 

To raiie the genius, and to mend the heart, -, 
To make mankind in confeiems virtue bold, 
Live o'er each (bene, and be what they behold ; • 
For this t^e tragic mofe fir ft trode die ftage, 
Commanding tears to ftrearo through every age : * 
Tyrants no more their favage nature kept, . 
And foes to,vrrtue-wonder'd how they wep& 
Our author (hons by vulgar fpriogs to move ; ; 
The hero's glory, or toe virgin's love : 
In pitying love we but our weakness. Jhow, » 
And wild ambition \€ell deferves its woe* - 
Here tears fliaU flow from a more generous caufe $ -■ 
Such tears as .patriots fhed for dying laws > 
He bids your bread with ancient ardours rife, ■ , 
And calls forth. Roman drops from Britifli eyes* ^ 
Virtue confefs'd in human fhape he draws, \ 
What Plato thought, and god-like Cato was : . 
No common object to your fight difplays, 
But what with pleasure Hea-v-n itfeif furveys ; s 
A-brave man ftruggling in the florins of fate, * 
And greatly falling with a failing iiate ! 
While Cato gives his little Senate laws, 
What bofom beats not in his.xountry's -caufe I 
Who fees him adfc, but envies ev'ry deed ? 
Who hears him groan, and does not wiih to bleed { 
Ev'n when proud Casfar, 'mklft triumphal cars, 
The fpoils of nations, and the pomp of wars, 
Ignbbly vain, .and im potently great, 
Show'd Home her Cato's figure drawn in ftatef - 
As her dead father's rev 'rend image pail, 
The pofnp was darken'd, and the day o'ercaft, 
The triumph ceas'd— tears gufti'd from ev'ry eye 
The world's great victor pail: unheeded hy>: 
Her laft good man dejeltad Rome ador'd, . 
And honour'd Caefar's, lefs than Cato's fword. 

Britons attend. Be worth like this appro v'd ; 
And fhow you have the virtue to be mo v'd. 
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. With honeft fcom the firft fam'd Cato view'd 
Rome learning arts from Greece, whom fhe fiibdu'd ; 
Our fcecte precarioufiy fubfifts too long 
On French translation, and Italian fong. 
,; Dare to have fenfe yourfelves : aflert the ft age : 
Be juftly warm'd with yoiir own native rage, 
Such plays alone fhonld pleafe a BritUh ear, 
A\ Cato' a te\£ had not difdaio'd to hear. 

XV. Cato* j Soliloguy oh ths Immortality of the Sq*J. . 

IT mud be fo— Plato, thou reafon'ft well ! 

Elfe, whence this pleating hope, this fond defire, 
This longing after -immortality ? 
Or, whence this fecret dread, and inward borrow?. 
Of falling into nought ? Why fcrinks the foul 
Back oil herfelf, and ftartles at deftrn&Lon ? 
f Tis the divinity that ftirs within us : 
'Tis Heaven itfelf, that points out an Hereafter! 
And intimates Eternity to man*- 
Eternity I—^thou pfeafing — dreadful thought 1 
Througipwhat variety of umry'd being, 
Through what new Ccenes and changes muft we pais 1 
The wide, th' unbounded profpe& lies before me $ 
But fhadows, clouds, and darknefs, red upon it—— 
Here will I hold. If there's a Pow'r above us, 
(•And that there is, all Nature cries aloud 

' Through all her works) He muft delight in virtue ; 
And that which He delights in muft be happy. 
But, when ? or where ? This World— was made for CaQur, 
I'm weary of conjectures*— this muft end them. — 

{Laying hh hand qh hujiwrfa 
Thus I am doubly arm'd. My oearh and life, 

A My bane and antidote, are both before me. 
This, in a moment, brings me to an end ; 
But this informs me I fhall never die. 
The foul, fecur'd In her exiftence — fmiles 
At the drawn dagger, and defies its point.— 
The ftars fhall fade away, the fun himfelf 
Grow dim with*age, and nature fink in years : 
But thou flialt nourifh in immortal youth ; ' 
Unhurt amid ft ^he war of. elements* 
The* wrecks pf matter, and the cruih of worlds* 

XVfc 
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XVI. Lady Randolph'* Soliloquy, lamenting the Death of 

her Hujband and Child, 

VE woods and wilds! whofe' melancholy gloom 

* Accords with my fool's fadnefs, and draws fbrtk 
The voice of forrow from my burning heart — 
Farewel a while. I will not leave you long i. 
For, in your (hades, I deem fome fpirit dwells ; 
Who, from the chiding ftream, or groaning oak # 
Still hears, and anfwers to Matilda's moan. 
Oh, Douglas! Douglas ! if departed ghofts 
Arc e'er permitted to review thfc world, 
Within the circle of that wood thou art ; 
And, with the paflion of immortals, hear'ft 
My lamentation ; hear'ft thy wretched wife 
Weep, for her hufband (lain, her infant loft. 
My brother's timelefs death I feem to mourn,, . 
Who periuYd with tbee on this fatal day. 
To thee I lift my voice ; to thee addrefs 
The plaint, which* mortal ear has never heard. \ 
Oh ! difregard me not. Though I am call'd « O 
Another's now-, my heart is wholly thine. 
Incapable of change, affection lies „ 

Buried, my Douglas, in thy bloody graven . 

XVII. Sfeechof Henry Vth H his Soldiers at the' Shy? 

of Harfieuu 

QNCE jnore unto the breach,' dear friends, once more, h 

Or clofe the wall up with the English dead* 
In peace, there's nothing (6 becomes a man > * 
As mode&ftillnefs and humility : 
But when tjie blaft of war blow* in qbjp ears,- - 
Then imitate the action of the tiger ; 
Stiffen the iinews, fummon up the blood, 
Difguife fair nature with liard*favour'd rage: - 
Then lend the eye a terrible afpe& i - 
Let it pry o'er the portage of the head 
• Like the brafs cannon; let the brow overwhelm i 
And fearfully as doth a galled, rock 4 

O'er hang and jutty his confounded: bafe, . 
Swill'd with the wild and waftcful. ocean. ;, 
Now fet the teeth, and ftretch the noftri) wide 5 
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Hold hard the breath, and bend up every fpirit 

To his full height. — Now o», you noble ft Englifli, 

Whofe blood is fetch M from fathers of war-proof ; 

Fathers, that, like fo many Alexanders, 

Have in thefe parts from morn till even fought, 

And fheath'd their fwords for lack of argument.— 

Diflionour not your mothers' ; now atteit, 

That thole whom you called fathers did beget you. 

Be copy now to* men of gr offer blood, [roes. 

And teach them bow to war. And you, good Yee- 

Whofe limbs were made in England, (how us here 

The metal of your pafture : let us fwear 

yhat you are worth your breeding ; which I doubt not: 

Fo> there is none of yon fo mean and bafe, 

That hath not noble lufire in your eyes. 

I fee you (land like grey-hoonds in the Hips, 

Straining upon the ftart. The game's a-foot; 

Follow your fpirit ; and, upon this charge, 

Cry, God for Harry, England, and St George ! 

XVIII. Speech of Henry V. before the Battle of Agin- 
court, on the Earl of W eft more land' $ wijbingfor more 
.. fntn from England. 

XjtfHAT's he that wifhes more men from England \ 

My coufin Weftmoreland I — No, my fair coufin \ 
If we are marked to die, we are enow 
To do our country lofs j and, if to live, 
The fewer men the greater (hare of honour. 
No, hq\ my Lord— wifh not a man from England. 
Rather proclaim it, Weftmoreland, throughout my boft, 
That he who hath no ftomach to this fight, 
May ftraight depart : his paflport (hall be made ; 
And crowns for convoy, put into his purfe : 
' We would not die iifthat man's company.— 
' This day is called the feaft of Crifpian. 
He that outlives this day and comes fafe home, 
- Will fland a tip-toe, when this day is nam'd, 
And roufe him at the name of Crifpian* 
He that outlives this day, and fees oid age, . 
Will, yearly, on the vigil, feaA his neighbours, 
And (ay — To morrow is St Crifpian : 
' Then will he ftrjp his flee ve. and (bew his fear*. 

Old 
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Old raeir forget, yet (haD not ill forget, 

But they'll remember with advantages 

What teats they did that day. .Then fhall oor natttes, 

Familiar in their mouths as- honfefeold- words, 

Harry the king, Bedford and Exeter, 

Warwick and Talbot, Satifbury and Gk>*flter, 

Be in their flowing cops, frefluy remember'd. 

This ftorv fhafl the good man teach his (on : 

And Crifpian's day wall ne'er go by, * 

Trom thb time to the ending of the world, 

But we in it wall he reme mbe red $ 

We few, we happy few, we band of brothers % 

For, he to-day jthat (beds his blood with me. 

Shall be tny brother ; be he e'er fo vik, 

This day fhall gentle his condition. 

And gentleman in £ngland, now a-bed, 

Shall think themfelves accnrs'd they were not here; 

And hold their manhoods cheap, while any fpeaks 

That fought with ns upon St Crifpian't day. 

XIX. Soliloquy of Dick the Apprentice* 



'"THUS far we run before the wind.— Aa apothe- 
cary !— make an apothecary of me ! — What; cramp 
tny genius over a peftle and mortar ; or mew me up in 
a (hop with an alligator fluffed, and a beggarly account 
of empty boxes ! — to be culling dmples, and confrandr 
adding to the bills of mortality f— No ! no 1 It win 
- be much better' to he palled up in capitals, The pari of 
Romeo fy * young get/tieman, who neper appeared em any 
fiage before /•*— -My ambition fires at the thought— 
But hold,— mayn't I run feme chance of failing in-my 
attempt? — hifled— pelted — laughed at — not admitted 
into the Green*room ; — that wul never do— —down, 
bufy devil, down, down :— Try it again — Lored by the 
women, envied by the men, applauded by the pit, 
clapped by the gallery, admired by the boxes. M J>»r 
colonel, is'nt he a charming creature? My Jc» 
don't you like him of all things ?— —Makes- lo 1 
like an angel I— What art eye he has!— —fine legs 
—I (kail certainly go to his benefit.**— *-CeleJ 
» founds ! ■ A nd then 1*11 get in, with all the painU* 
and have snyfelf put up in every prinfr (hop—in the ck 
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radfcer of Macbeth \ 4€ This isaforry fight/' (Stands 
an attitude.) In the character of Richard, '* Uive me 
another horie, hind up my wounds," — This will do rare- 
ly— —And then I hare a diance of getting well rnarri* 
e d ■ O glorious thought t I will enjoy it, though but 
in fancy— —But What** o f c}ock ? — it rauft be almott nine. 
1*11 away at once ; this is club-night— the fpouters are 
all met — little think they Pm in town — they'll be fur- 
prifed to fee ttie— — off I go ; and then for my affigna* 
tion Vith my matter Garde's daughter — 

Limbs do your office, and fupport me well ; 

Bear me to her, then fail me if you can. 

XX- Caffius infiigating Brutus to join the Cwfpiraty 
again ft da far. 

JJOkour is the fub]e& of my (lory.— 
I cannot tell what you and other men 

Think of this life ; but for my (ingle felf, 

I had as lief not be, as live to be 

In awe of fuch a thing as t my felf. 

1 was bom free as Caefar ; fo were yon t 

We .both hare fed as well ; an$ we can both . 

Endure the winter's cold as well as he. 

For once, upon a raw and gufty day, 
, The" troubled Tiber chafing with his /hones, 

Cacfar fays to me, " Dar'ifthou, Caflius, now 

Leap in with me into this angry flood, 

And fwim to yonder point ?" — Upon the Word^ 

Accoutred as 1 was, I plunged in, 

And bade him follow ; lb indeed he did. • H 

The torrent roarM, and we did buffet it 

With lufty finews ; throwing it a fide, 

And ftemming it with hearts of controverfy* 

But ere we could arrive the point propos'd, 

C«far cry'd, " Help me, Caflius, or I fink." 

I, as iEneas, our great anceilor, 

Did from the flames of Troy upon, his fiioulder 

Tfhe old Anchifes bear, fo, from the waves of Tiber, * 

Did I the tired Caefar : and this man 

Is now become a god ; and Caflius is 
' A wretched creature, andmuit bend his body 
' if Caefar carelefsW but nod on him. 

Gg - % V 
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He had a fever when he was in Spain, 

And when the fit was on bim, I did mar-k 

How he did (hake : 'tis true * thte god did make : 

liis coward lips did from their colour fly ; 

And that fame eye, whole bend doth awe the world, 

Did lofe its luftre ; I did hear him groan : 

Ay, and that tongue of his, that bade the Romans 

MarkJiiiH and write his fpeeches in their books, 

u Alas!*' it cry'd— w Give me fome drink, Tittniu• ,, — 

As a fick girl. Ye gods, it doth amaze me - 

A man of fuch a feeble temper fhould 

>So get the ftart of the majeftic world, 

And bear the palm alone ■ 

E rut us and C*far ! what (hould be in that Caefar f 
Why fhould that name be founded more than yours? ' 
Write them together ; yours is as fair a name ; 
Sound them ; it doth become the mouth as well.: 
Weigh them ; it is as heavy : conjure with 'em 4 
Brutus will (tart a fpirit as foun as Caefar. 
Now, in the name xxf all the god* at once, . 
Upon what meats doth thisx>ur Caefar feed. 
That he has "grown fo great? Age, thou art fhamM; 
Rome, thou haft loft the breed of noble bloods. 
When went'there by an age, firice the great flood, 
But it was xam'd with more than with one man? 
When could they fay, 'till now, that talk'd of Rome, 
That her wide walls encompaiVd but one man f 
_ Oh ! you and I have heard our fathers fay, N 
■•There was -a Brutus once, that would have brook'd 
Th' infernal devil tti keep his Hate in ftonre, 
,/ls eafily as a king* 

XXL firutus's ffaranguc on the Death rfCrfan 

! T> Om an s, Countrymen, and Lovers !-— hear meJbrmy 
caufe ; and be filent, that you may hear. Believe 
me for mine honour ; and have refpetifc to mine *-«"**■•-, 
that you jnay believe. Cenfuremein yourwifdo . ^ 
awake your fenfes, that yo» may the better judge.- : 
there be any in this aflembly, any dear friend of Cef. , 
,to him I fay, that Brutus' s love to Cafar was no \ 
than his. If, then, that friend demand why Brutus : 
.frgWtf* Caefar, this is mv anjwer 1 Not that I loved 
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far lefs, but that I loved- Rome more. Had you ratber 
C« far were living; and die all flaves; than that Cxfaf 
were dead, to live all free-men ?-*As Cxfar loved me, I 
weep for him ; as. he was fot Ornate, I rejoice at it; as 
he was valiant,. I honour him ; but, as he was ambitious, 
I flew him. There are tears for his love, joy for his 
fortune., honour for his valour^ and death for his ambi- 
tion.— Who^ here (b bafe, that would be a bondnun I 
if any, fpeak ; for him have 1 offended. Who's here far 
rude, that would not be a Roman ? If any, fpeak ; for 
him have I offended. Who's here fo vile, that will not 
love his country? if any, fpeak ; for him have I offend* 
ed.— I paufe for a reply ■■ ■ * 

None ! Then none have I offended. — I have done tie 
more to Caefar than you (hall 1 do to Brutus. The que- 
flictt of his death is enrolled in the capitol ; his glory root 
extenuated, wherein he- was worthy ; nor his offences en'- 
forced* for which he luffered death. 

Here comes his body, mourn' d by Mark Antomy ; 
who, though he had no hand in his death, (hall receive 
the benefit of his dying, a place in the commonwealth ; 
*as which of you fhali not? — With this i depart— that as I- 
flew my beft lover for the .good of Rome, I have. the 
fame dagger for myfelf, when it ftiall pleafe my country 
to need my death* 



XXIfr Antony's Oration over Ca/ar's Body. 
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Iiends, Romans, Countrymen, — lend me your ears. 

I come to bury Caefar, not to praife him. 
The evil that men do lives after them ; 
The good is oft interred with their bones : 
Sq let it be with C&far ! — Noble Brutus 
Hath told you Cscfar was ambitious. 
If it were fo, it was a grievous fault-; 
And grievoufly hath Casfar anfwer'd it. — 
Here, under leave of Brutus, and the reft, 
(For Brutus is an honourable man, 
So are they all, all honourable men), 
Come I to fpeak in Cae'farV funeral.— 

He was my friend, faithful and juft to me : ; 
But Brutus fays he was ambitious ; 
And Brutus is an honourable ma». 
Cga 
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He hath brought many captives home to Rome, 
WEafe ranfoms did the general coffers fill : 
Pid this in Gasfar feem ambitious I 
When that the poor have cried, Cacfer hathrwept i 
Ambition fhould be made of llerner ihiff. 
Yet Brutus fays he was ambitious ; 
And Brutus is an honourable man. - 
You all did fee, that* on the Lupercal, 
(thrice prefented him a kingly crown ; 
Which he did thrice refufe : was this ambition ? * 
Yet Brutus fays he wa6 ambitious \ 
And. fore, he is an honourable man. 
] fpeak not to difprove what Brutus fpoke ; 
But here I am to fpeak what I do know. 
You all did lc-ve him once'; not without caufe : 
What caufe with-holds you then to mourn for him ? 
judgment ! *hou art fled to brutilh bcafts, 
And men have loft their reafon — Bear with me : 
My heart is in the coffin there with Csefaf ; 
And I muft paufe till it come back to me. ■ 
But y efterday the word .of Caefar might ' 
Hava ftood againft the world : now lies he there, 
And none £o poor to do him revetfence* 

M afters ! if 1 were difpos'd to ftir 

Your hearts and minds to mutiny and rage, 

1 fhould <k> Brutus wrong, and Caffius wrong $ 
Who, you all know, are honourable men*. 

i will not do them wrong : 1 rather choofe 
To wrong the dead, to wrong myfelf and yo«k 
Than 1 will wrong fuch honourable men. 
But here's a parchment, with the feal of Cacfar : 
1 found it in bis clofet : His his will, - 
Let but the commons hear this teftament,. 
(Which, pardon me, I do not mean to read), 
And they would go and kifs dead Caefar's wounds, 
And dip their napkins in his facred* blood ; 
Yea,. beg a hair of him for memory, , - 
And, dying, mention it within their wills, 
Bequeathing it as a rich legacy. 

Unto their iffiie. 

If you have tears, prepare to filed them 'now, 
You all do know this mantle ; I remember 

TJi 
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The firlfc time ever Csefar p»t it on ; 

*Twas on a rummer's evening in his tent, 

T*hat day he overcame the Nerri i i 

Look ! in this place ran Caffius' dagger through—* * 

See what a rent the enviou* Cafca made— 

Through this the well-beloved Brutus ftabb'd ; 

And as he pluck'd his curfed (tee! away, 

Mark how the Wood of Cxfar followed it I— ~ 

This, this was the unktndeft cot of all ; 

For when the noble Csefar faw him ftab, 

Ingratitude, more ftrong than traitors arms, 

Quite vanquiuVd him ; then bur ft his -mighty heart ; - 

And, in his manjtle muffling up his face, 

Even awthe bafe of Pompey's ftatue . 

(Which all the^vhite ran blood)— great Cxfar fell. 

O- what a fait was there, my countrymen 1 

Then J, and you, and all of us, fell down j 

Whilft bloody treaibn flourifti'd over us. 

O, now you weep « and I perceive you feel 

The dint of pity : thefe are gracious drops. 

Kind fouls I what,- weep you when you but behold * , 

Our Caefer's vefture wounded ? — look you here I — 

Here is himfehV-roaifr'd'as you fee, by traitors.— 

Good friends ! fw.eet friends I let me not itir you up '■ 
Te fuch a fudden flood of mutiny : 
They that have done this deed are honourable : 
What private griefs they have, atas, I know not, - 
That made them do it: they are wife and honourable, * 
And will* no doubt, with reafon anfwer you. • 
I come not, friends, to Ileal away your hearts; - 
I am no orator, as Brutus is ; 
But, as you know me all, a plain, blunt man, 
That love my friend ; and that they know full well, * 
That gave me public leave to -i; peak of him : 
For I have neither wit, nor words, nor worth, 
Action, nor utt'rance, nor the power of fpeech, - 
To ftir mens blood ; I only fpeak right on. 
I fell you that which you yourfelves do know ; 
Show you fweet Caefar/s wounds, poor, poor dirob 

mouths, 
And bid them fpeak for me. But, were I BrutuJ, 
And Brutus Ad tony,., there were an Antony . 

■ ,' - Gg 3 Wr 
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Would ruffle up your fpirita, a«3 put a tongue 
In every wound of Caefar, that fbould move 
The ftones of Rome to rife and mutiny. 

XXfIL Falftafs Defcriptio* of bis Soldiers. 

If I be Dot afliam'd of my foldiers, I am a fowced gur- 
net. , I have mifus'd the King's prefs damnably. I 
have got -in exchange of an hundred and fifty foldiers, 
three hundred and odd pounds. I prefs me none but 
good houfeholders, yeomen's fons ; inquire me out con* 
traded bachelors, fuch as have been aflced twice on the 
banns ; fuch a commodity of warm naves* as had as Kef 
h£ar the devil as a drum * -fuch as fear the report of a.-, 
culverin, worfe tji*n a (truck deer or a hurt wild- duck. 
I prefs me none but fuch toafte in butter, with hearts in 
their beilies.no bigger than pins? heads ; and they bought 
out their fervices : and now my whole charge confute 
of flaves as ragged as Lazarus in the painted cloth, where 
the glutton's dogs licked his fores ; difcarded unjoit feiv 
viogmen, younger fons to younger brothers, revolted 
tapfters, and oiilcrs trade-fatten, the cavktrs of a calm 
world and a long peace-; and fuch have I to Jill up the 
rooms of them that have bmgtit otft their fervices, that? 
you would think J had a hundred and fifty tattered pro* 
digals, lately come from fwine-keeping, from eating - 
draff and hulks. A mad fellow met me on- the way, 
and told me, 1 had unloaded all tha gibbets, and prefs'd 
the dead bodies. No eye hath feen fuch fcare-crows. 
I'll not march through Coventry with them, that's flat. 
Nay, and. the villains march wide betwixt the legs, as 
i£ they had gyves on ; for indeed I had the Wioft of them 
out of tprttbn. There's but a fUirt aod a half in. ail my * 
company, and the half-{hi$ is two napkins tacked toge- 
ther, and thrown over the fhouWers like a herald's coat 
without flceves; and tlie fbirt, to fey the truth, ftolen 
froni my hoft of St Albans, or the red-nofed inn-feeeoet 
of Daintry. But thateall one, they'll find linen enc 
on every hedge,, 

XXIV. Falftaps Soiihjuy on Honour* * 

QWE Heaven a death ! — 'Tis*not due yet ; and 

PcJoatkto,pay taw be/pre. Ws. <ay v What need 
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be fb forward with him that calls not dn me?— Well, 'tis 
no matter — honour pricks me on. But how if honour 
prick me off when I Come on ? how then ? Can honour 
fet to a leg J no ; «r an arm ? no : or take away the grief* 
of a wound ? no. Honour hath no (kill in forgery then? 
no. What is honour ? a word. What is that word ho- 
nour * ahr i a trim reckoning. Who hath it t. he that 
died a Wednefday. Doth he feel it * no. Doth he hear 
it I how Is it infenfible then I yea, to the dead. But will 
it not live with the living ? no. Why i detraction will 
not fuffer it. Therefore, I'll none of it. Honour is a 
mere 'fcutcheon-— and fo ends my catecbifm. N 

XXV. fart of Richard Hid' s/oli/oauj th* Night precede 

ing the Battle of Boj worth. 

* 

>r piS now the dead of night, and half the, world 

* Is with a lonely folemn darknefs- hung ; : 
Yet 1 (fo coy a dame is fleep to me) 
With all the weary courtfhip of -^ - 

My care-tir'd thoughts,. can't win her to my bed, 
Though ev'n the ftars do wink, as 'twere, with ovem 

watering. — f 

111 forth and walk a while.~The air's refteflung, 
And the ripe harveft of the new-mown hay 
Gives it a fweet and wholefome odour. — 
Hpw awful is this gloom 1— and hark! froin camp to* 

camp 
The hum of either army ftilly founds, 
That the fix'd ceminels alraolt receive 
T-he fecret ^hifpers of each other's watch : 
Steed threatens fteed in high and boaftful neighing s, . 
Piercing the night's dull ear.— Hark ! from die tents, ., 
The armourers* accomplifhhigfthe knights, 
With clink of hampers clofing. rivets up, 
Give dreadful note of preparation ; while fome>. 
kike facrjfices, by their fires of watch, : 
With patience fit, and inly ruminate 
The morning's danger. By yon Heav'n, my ftern .* 
Impatience chides, this tardy-gated night, 
Who, like a foul and ugly witch, doesjimp . 
So tediously away. I'll to my couch, 
And once, more. try to fleep.her into morning. 
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XXVI. The World compared u a Stage. 

A LL the world's a Aage ; 

And all the men and women, merely players* 
They have their exits and their entrance* ; 
And one man, in Iris time, plays many part?, 
His acts being fevea ages.-*- At firft, the Infant ; 
Mewling and puking in the nude's arms.— 
And, then, the whining School-boy ; with his fatchei ■ 
And finning mormn&Iace, creeping, like fhail, 
Unwillingly to fchook— And, then, the Lover $ 
Sighing like furnace ; with a woeful ballad 
Made to his miftrefs* eye-brow— Then, a Soldier; • 
Full of Rrange oaths, and bearded like the pard ; 
Jealous in honour ; fudden and quick in quarrel ; 
Seeking the bubble reputation 

Even in the cannon's mouth. — And, then,4he Jnfticef ; 
In fair round belly, with good capon lin'd ; 
With eyes fevere, and beard of formal-cut $ 
Pull of wife faws and modern iuftances : 
And fo he plays his part.— The fix th age (htft» - 
Into the lean and flipper'd Pantaloon ; - « 

With fpe&acles on nofe, and pouch on flde j 
His youthful hofe, well fcv'd, a world too wide ' 
For his fhrunk frank ; and his big manly voice,- • 
Turning again toward chiLdifh treble,* pipes 
And whiittes in his found. — Lafl fcene of all, - 
That ends this ftrange eventful hiftory,' 
Is fecond Childiihnefs, and mere Oblivion ; 
Sans teeth, fens eyes, fans talk,. fans every thing..-. 
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PARTI. 

Co NCI SI" PASSAGES, EXEMPLIFYING CEHTAIN EARTICV- 
LARS, 0* TBI PROPil EXPEEISION OF WHICH THE MO/- 
DULAT10N AND MANAQEMSNt OF THE VOICE IN RjEA*» 
I KG AND Sf&AX/NG PRINCIPALLY pSpEND* 



I. Examples ^Antithesis ; or /^ Oppofition ofWotfjs 
or Sentipients. 

I. HT*HE manner of fpeaking is as important as the 
* A' matter. Gheftcrfield. 

3. Cowards die many times ; the valiant never tafl* 
•f death but once. . . , Shake/peart. 

3. Temperance, by fortifying the mind and body, 
leads to happinefs : intemperance, by enervating the 
mind and body, ends generally in mifery. 

Art ef Thinking* 

« 4. Title and anceftry render a good man more illufl 
trious ; but an ill one more contemptible. Vice is in* 
famous, though in a prince ; and virtue honourable, 
though in a peal ant. ^Spc&ator. 

$* Almoft every object that attracts our notice, has 
its bright and its dark fide. He who habituates himfelf 
jo look at the difpleafing fide, will lour his jiifpofition, 
and, confequently, impair bis happinefs ; while he who 
conifcmtly beholds it on the bright fide, infenfibly meli- 
orates his temper, and, in fconiequence of it, improves 
his own happinefs, and the happinefs of all around him. 

World. 

6. A wife man endeavours to fhine in himfelf; a fool 
to outihine others. The former isjiumbled by the fenfe 

of 
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of his own infirmities ; the latter is lifted up by the difc 
very of tliofe which he ©bferves in others. The wife man 
confiders what he wants ; and the fool what he abounds 
in. The wife man is happy, when he gains his own ap* 
probation ; and the fool, when he recommends himfelf to 
the applaufe of thofe about him. Sp*#*tor. 

7. Where opportunities of exercife are wanting, tem~ 
perancc may in a great meafure fupply its place. If ex* 
fcrcife throws off all fuperfhrities, temperance prevents 
them ; if exercife clears the veiTels, temperance neither 
fatiates nor over ftrains them ; if exe^ciie raifes proper 
ferments in the humours/ and promotes the circulation 
of the blood, temperance gives nature her full play, and 
enables her to exert herfelf in all her force and vigour^ 
if exercife tfiflipatcs a growing diitemper, temperanee 
ftarvesit. Sptftator. 

8. I have always preferred cheer fulnefs to mirth. The 
-latter I confider as an act, the former as a habit of the 

mind. Mirrh is (hort and tranficnt, cheerfulnefs fixed 
and permanent. Thofe are often raifed into the greatest 
tranfports of mirth, who are fnbjedt to the greateft de- 
preffions of melancholy : on the contrary, cheeffuhieft, • 
though it docs not give the mind fuch an exefuifite glad- 
nefs, prevents us from falling imp an} depths of forrow.- 
Mirth is like a flafh of lightning, that breaks through a 
gloom of clouds, and glitters for a moment ; cheerful- - 
nefs keeps up a kind of day- light in the mind, and fills 
it with a fleady and perpetual ferenityr Speftattr* 

9. At the fame time that I think difcretion the rboft* 
ufeful talent a man can be matter of, I look upon cun- 
ning to be the accomplishment of little, mean, ungene- 
rous minds. Difcretion points out the noblefVends to 
»*, and purfues the mod proper and laudable methods of 
attaining them ; cunning h3s only private felfifli aims, 
and flicks at nothing which may make them fuce~ * 
difcretion has large and extended views, and, 1: 

Veil-formed eye, commands a whole horizon ; cun 
is a kind o£ fhort- fight ednefs, that ditcovers the min 
i>bjecls which are near at hand, but is not able to 
cern things at a fUfVanse. - m Sj>efl 

IO. Noli 
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. * to. Nothing is more amiable than true modefty, and 
slothing more contemptible than the faife. The one 
guards virtue; the other betrays it. True modefty is 
afoaraed to do any thing that is repugnant to the rules 
of right reafon ; falfe modefty is afhamed to do any thing 
that is oppofite to the humour of the company. True 
modefty avoids every thing that is criminal ; falfe mo- 
defty, every thing that is unfashionable* The latter if 
only a general undetermined inftinA ; the former is that 
inftin<3, limited .and circumicribed by the rules of pru- 
dence and religion, _ Sftflator. 

II. How different is the view of pall life, in the maa 
who is grown old in knowledge and wifdom, from that 
of him who is grown old in ignorance and follv ! The 
latter is like the owner of a barren country, tnat fills 
his eye with the profpecT: of naked hUls and plains, which 
produce nothing either profitable or o«paraental : the 
former, beholds a beautiful and fpacious landfcape, di- 
vided into delightful gardens, green meadows, fruitful 
fields ; and can fcarce call his eye on a fingle fpot of his 
poffeflions, that is not, covered with fome beautiful plant 
or flower. Spcflater. 

12* As there is a worldly happinefs, which God per- 
ceives to be no other than difguifed mifery ; as there are 
worldly honours, which, in his estimation, are reproach : , 
fo there. is a worldly" wi (dam, which, in his fight, is fool* 
• ifhnefs. Of this worldly wifdom the characters are gi- 
ven in the fcriptures, and placed m contrail with thofe 
of the wifdoin which is from above. The one, is the 
wifdom of the crafty 5 the other, that of the upright: 
the one, terminates in felfilhnefs ; the other, in charity : ' 
the one is full of ftrife and bitter envying ; the other, of 
mercy and good fruits. Blair. 

1 3. True honour, though it he a different principle 
"from religion, is that which produces the fame effects. 
The lines of a&ion, though drawn from different parts, 
terminate in the fame point. Religion embraces virtue, 
as it is enjoined by the laws of God ; honour; as it is 
graceful and ornamental to human nature. The relt- 
gious'man fearS, the man of honour fcoras, to do an ill 

a&ior 
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acVioc. The latter con&lcrs vice as fomething that is 
beneath him ; the former, as fomething* that is ofienfive 
to the Divine Being ; the one, as what is unbecoming ; 
the other, as what is forbidden. Guardian. 

14. Where is the man that poffeffes, or indeed omnbe 
required to pofiefs, greater abilities in war than Pom- 
pey? One who has fought more pitched battles than 
others have maintained perfonal difputes ! carried on 
more wars than others have acquired knowledge of by 
reading ! reduced more provinces than others have afpi- 
red to even in\bought ! whofe youth was trained to die 
profeffioa of arms, not by precepts derived from others, 
but by the higheft offices of command ; not by perfonal 
miftakes in war, but by a train of important victories; 
not by a feries of campaigns, but by a fucceffion of tri- 
umphs! Cicero* 

15. Two principles in human nature reign. 
Self-love to urge, and reafon to reftrain ; 
Nor this a good, nor that a bad we call ; 

Each works its end — to move or govern alL Poft* 

16. In point, of fermons, 'tis confeft \ 
Our EngUfh clergy make the beft t 

But this appears, we muft confefs, 
Not from the pulpit, but the prefs. 
They manage, with disjointed fkill, 
The matter well, the manner ill ; 
And, what feems paradox at firft, 
' They make the beft, and pTeach the word. Byrtm. 

1 7. Know, Nature's children all divide her care * 
The fur that vvarmi a monarch, warm'd a bear. . 
While man exclaims, " See all things for my ufe !" 
*' See man for mine !" replies a pamper' d goofe ; 
And juft as fbort of reafon he muft fall, 

VTho thinks all made for one, not one for alL n -"" 

18. O thou goddefs, 

Thou divine Nature 1 how thyfetf thou bkzon'ft 
In thefe two princely boys ! They are as gentle 
As zephyrs blowing below the violet 
Not wagging his fweet head i and yet a* rougk 

I 
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(Their royal blood enchaPd) as the rud'fl wind ' 

That by the top doth take the mountain-pine • 

And make him ftoop to the vale. Shakeffeare* 

to. True eafe, in writing, comes from art, not chancef 
As thofe move- eafieft who have learn'd to dance* 
'Tis not enough no harftmefs gives offence 5 , - . 

The, found mu ft £eem an echo to the.fenfe. : 
Soft is the ftrain, when zephyr gently blows, 
And the fmooth ftream in fmoothcr numbers flow* t 
But when loud furges lafh the founding fhore, 
The hoarfe rough verfe fhould like the torrent roar. 
When Ajax ftrives fome rock's va(V weight to' throw, 
The line, too, labours, and the words move llow : 
Not fo when fwift CamiHa fcours thie plain, : 
Flics o'er th? unbending corn, and fkims along tke*main> 

to. Good name, in man and 'Woman, " * 

Is the immediate jewel of their fouls. 
Who deals my purfe, fleals trafh* 'tis fomething, no- 
thing \ • s . 
Twas mine, 'tis his, *and has been (lave to thoufands. 
Buthe that filches fronrme my good name,, 
Robs me of that, which n©t enriches hhn> 
Ami makes me poor indeed; * Shakefpeare* 

IL EVam^les of Enumeration ; or the mentipnwg <cf 
Particulars. 

t. T Consider a human foul without education; like 
marble in the quarry 1 which (hows jnone ©ir its in- 
herent beauties, till the ikill of the pollfiW fetches out 
the colours, makes the furface fhinej and discovers every 
ornamental clou J, fpot, and vein, that runs through the 
body of it. Spetf*tor 4 . 

9. The fubje& of a difcourfe being opened, explain* 
ed, and confirmed 5 that is to fay, the fpeaker, having 
gained the attention and judgment of his audience \ he 
ttiuft proceed to complete his conqueft oyer the paflions; 
fuch as, imagination, admiration, furprife, hope, joy, 
love, fear, grief, anger* Now, he muft begin to exert 
himfelf : here it is, that a fine genius may difplay itfelf, 
in the ule of amplification, enumeration, interrogation* 
Hh metaphor. 



metaphor, and every ornament that can reader a dif-r 
courie entertaining, winning, {biking, and enforcing. 

; 3, I am per&aded, that neither death* nor life; nor 
angels, nor principalities, nor powers ; nor things, pre* 
fent, nor things to come ; nor height, nor depth; n*r 
any other creature ; flail be able to Separate us from, the 
love of God* which is in Chrift Jcfus our Lord* StPjtuJ. 

4. Sincerity is to fpeak as we think, to do as we pre- 
tend and profefc,- te perform and make good what we 
promife* and really to be what we would feem and ap- 
pear to be. '_ • * TUhtf$n* 

5. No bleifing of life is any way comparable to the 
^enjoyment of a difcreet and vimous friend, it cafes and 

unloads the rnind, clears and improves the underftand- 
ing, engenders thoughts and knowledge, animates vir- 
tue and good refolutions, fooths and allays the paffioas, 
and finds employment for molt of the vacant hours of 
life. ( % * Sftetatar* 

6. The brightnefs of the fky> the lengthening of -the 
days, the incn*afmg uerdure of the fpring, the arrival of 
any little piece of good news, or -whatever carries with 
it the moft diftant gliropfe of joy, is frequently the pa- 

; X&& of a Social and happy conversation. - World* 

7. In fair weather, when my heart is cheered, and I 
feel that exaltation of fpirdts which. ref alts from igfct 
nijd wawnth" joined with a beautiful profpecl: of nature, 
I regard mywf as one placed hy the hand of God in the' 
xnidft of an ample theatre, in which the fun, moon, and 
Jbfrsy thefnuts alfb and vegetables of the earth, perpetu- 

•wily changing their pofitions or their afpecls, exhibit an 
clegaut entertainment to the linderftanding, as well as to 
.jhe eye. — Thunder and lightning, rain andnajl, the paint* 
;e4 bow, and the glaring comets, are decorations of this 
eighty, theatre ; and the fable hemifphere, ftudded with 
fpanglesj the blue vault at noon, the glorious gildings and 
rich colours in the horizon, 1 look on as fo many fuccef. 
.five fcenes.*' N Spe&ator. 

3. C©mp.Uif£«c* renders a fupaiaBraQiiHWe, an.equai 
. . agreeable, 
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agreeable, and an inferiour acceptable. Itfmoothsdiftint* 
tion, (weetens converfation, and makes every one in the, 
company pleafed with himfelf. It produces gnod-natura 
anel mutual benevolence, encourages the timorous, fooths; 
the turbulent, humanizes the fierce, arrddiitinguifhesafo- 
ciety of civilized pcrfons from a confufion of ijivag.es* In, 
a word, compkil'ance is a virtue that blends ati orders of 
men, together -in a friendly intticourfe of words and ac^. 
tions, and is fuited to that equality in human nature which 
every one ought to confiderfofar as is confident with tlic, ' 
ordex and ceconomy of the world. Guardian* - 

9. tt is owing to our having early imbibed falfe no- * 
tions of virtue, that the word Ghriftian does not car- 
ry with it, at firft view, all that is great, worthy, friend' 
ly, generous, and heroic. The man who fuipends his 
hopes of the reward of worthy actions till after death * 
who can beftow, nnfeen ; who can overlook hatred J 
elo good to his flanderer; who ean never be angry at 
his friend, never revengeful to his enemy, — is certafaly 
formed for the benefit of fociety. - SptftaUr. 

• iq» .Though we feem grieved at the flrortnefs of life in 
general, we are wiffeing every period of ft at an end. The 
minor longs to be of age ; then to be a man of bufmefs i 
tfcien to make up*ar*<fta*e* then to arriveat honours^ 
then to retire. The ofurer would be very well fatisfkdj * 
to have all the time annihilated that lies between the pre- 
sent moment and the next quarter-day ; the politician 
would be contented to lofe three years in his life, could^ 
he place things in* the pofture which he fancies they will"" 
(land in after fueh a revolution of time ; arid the lover " 
would be glad to ftrike out of his exiftence, aH the mo* 
ments that are to pafs away before the. happy irteetiag. 

II. Should the greater part of people fit down and 
draw up^ particular account of their time, what a ffcame-* 
fill bill would it be ! So much in eating, drinking, and 
fleeping, beyond what nature requires ; f© much in re- 
velling and wantromefs ; fo much for the recovery of 
laft" night's intemperance ; fo much in gaming, plays, 
and mafquerades ; fa much in paying and receiving for- 
ftstLand impertinent vifits ; fo much in idle and f oolifh • 
Hh 2 • prating, 
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prating, in cenfuring and reviling of our neighbours ; fi| 
much in drefling out our bodies and in talking of fafhi- 
onsj and fo much -wafted and loft in doing nothing at all. 

' Sherfock* 
«. If we wonldhave the kindnefs of others, we mud 
endure thctr fofltes. He who cannot perfuade himfelf to 
withdraw from focietv # muft be content to pay a tribute 
of his time to a multitude of tyrants : — to the loiterer, 
who makes appointments he never keeps — to the confhlt*- 
' cr, who alks advice which he neyer takes— to the boafter, 
who bluftersonly to be praifed — to the complainer, who 
whines only to be pitied — to the projector, whofe happi- 
nefs is to entertain his friends with expectations which 
all but himfelf know to be vaiiv— to the acconomift, who 
tells of bargains and fettlements — to the politician, who 
jredtfrs the confequence of deaths, battles, and alliances 
~to the ufurer, who compares the flats of the different 
lands — and to the talker, who talks only becaufe he loves 
to be talking. . John/on* 

1 3. Charity fuffereth long, and is kind ; .charity eHvi- 
eth not ; charity vaunteth not itfelf ; is not pufied up ; 
doth not behave itfelf unfeemly ; feeketh not her own ; is 
not eaiily provoked ; thinketh no evil ; rejoiceth not in 
iniquity, but rejoiceth in the truth ; beareth all things, 
believe th all things, hope thrall things, endureth all things, 

St Paul. 

14. Delightful talk J to rear die tender thought, 
To teach the young idea how to Jhoot, 

To pour the frefli inftruc"lion o'er the mind, 

To bieathe the enlivening fpirit, and to fix 

The generous p^rpofc in the glowing breaft. Thomfin* 

%$. Dread o'er the fcene the ghoft of Hamlet ftalks 1 
Othello rages ; poor Monimia mourns j . 
And Belvidera pours her foul in love. 
Terrour alarms the bread : the comely tear 
Steals o'er the cheek. Or elfe the comic jnufe 
Holds jto the world a picture of itfelf, 
And raiies, fly, the fair impartiallaugh. ' * 

Sometimes, fhe lifts her ftrain, and paints the fcenes , 
Of beauteous life ; whate'er can deck mankind, 
Or charm the heart in generous Bevil Ihow'd. Thorn/ofi. 

16. Then 



X tk Then Commerce brought into the public walk 
The bufy merchant; the big warehoufe built; 
Rais'd the fltong crane ; choak'd up the loaded {treet 
With foreign plenty ; and thy ft ream, O Thames, 
Large, gentle, deep, majeitic, king of floods ! 
Choie for his grand refort. On either handy 
Like a long wintry foreft, groves of mails 
Shot up their fpires; the bellying fheet between •'* 
Poflefs'd the breezy void ; the footy hulk 
Steer'd fluggiih on ; the fplendid barge along ... 
Rowed, regular, to harmony ; around, 
The boat, light- flamming, ltretch'd its oaty wing? ; 
While'deep, the various voice of fervent toil 
From bank to bjnk increas'd * whence, ribb'd with oak, 
To bear the Britifh thunder, black and bold, . 
The roaring veffel rimYd into the main, Tfomfw* 

17. 'Tisfrom high life high* characters are Srawn: • 
A -faint in crape is twice a faint in lawn. 
r A judge >is juft : a chancellor, jufter itill : 
A gownman, learn'd : a bilhop — what you will : • 
Wife, if a jninifter : but, if a king, , 
Mbre wife, more learn'd, more juit, wore every thing* 

... Pupt* 

iS'/'Tis education forms the common mind : ' * 
Jnft a* the twig is beat, the tree's inclin'd. . 
Beaftful arid rough, your fir ft foe k a f quire ; < . 

T'lje next a tradefman, meek, and much a liar; 
Tom it ruts a foldier, 4pen> bold, and brave ; 
' WHi fneaks a fcriv'ner* itn exceeding knave. >< .o^i _ 
Is he a churchman ? then he's fond of. power * ^ 
A Quaker? fly; a prefbyteriati I four j j > ,-., 

A-fraart freethinker! all things in an hour< .-. ." , •. Pofxr* 

19. JS>ec what a grace was feared on. this brow ; 
Hyperion's curls; the front of Jove himfelf ; - 
Atf-eye like Mars, to threaten and command ;. 
A ftation like the herald Mercury 
Ne*W-Kght£d on a heav'n-kiffing hill ; • 
A combination, and a form indeed, 
Where every god did feem to fet his feal, 
To give the world aflurance of a man. Shakefphir*; 

Hh 3 ao, The 
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20. The cloud-capt towers, the gorgeous palaces. 
The folemn temples, the great globe itfelf, 
Yea, all which it inherit, mall diffolvei 
And, like the bafe let's fabric of a vHion, 
Leave not a wreck behind. Shakefpearr. 

III. Examples ^Suspension; or a 'delaying of the 
Senfe* 

lv AS beauty of perfon, with an agreeable carriage, 
pieafes the eye, and that pleafure confiils in ob- 
ferving that all the parts- have a certain elegance, and 
are proportioned to each other ; fo does decency of be- 
kaviour obtain the approbation of all with whom we 
converfe,.from^the order, copfiftency, and moderation 
ef our words and anions. ■* Sfefiator. 

• 2. If Pericles, as hiftorians report, could (bake the firm- 
eft refolutions of his hearers, and fet the paflions of all 
Greece in a ferment, when the public welfare of his conn*- 
try, or the fear of hoftile invafions, was the fuhjeel ; what 
nay we not expect from that orator, who, with a be- 
coming energy, warns his audience againft thofe evils 
which have no remedy, when once undergone, either 
fr em prudence or tjtne ? SpegaUr. 

3. Though there is a great dea\of pleafure hi contenV 
placing tha material world, by which 1 mean that fyftem 
of bodies into which nature has fo curioufly wrought the 
roafs of dead- matter, with the feveral relations which 
thofe bodies bear to one another ; there is (till ibmething 
more wonderful and furpriiing in contemplating the world . 
of life, or thofe various animals witli .which .every part 
of the univerfe is furniihed. Sp/fiaUr. 

4. Since it is certain that pur hearts deceive us in' the ■■■■ 
love of the world, and that we cannot command ourfelvts - 
enough to refign it, though we every day wifli ouriel ves • 
difengaged from its allurements; let Us not ftand upon * 
a formal taking of Jeave, bur wean ourfelves from them, „ 
While we are in t-he.midir of them. - Spectator. . 

5. When a man has got fuch a great and exalted foul, . 
as. that he can. leok upon life aftd deatk, riches and po- 

' verty^ 
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▼erty, witty indifference, and clofely adheres to Honefty, - 
hr whatever fhape fhe prefents herfelf ; then it is that 
Virtue appears *wrth fuch a brightnefs, as that all the 
world mull admire her- beauties^ , Cicero. ~ 

6. To hear a judicious and elegant difcouric from the - 
pulpit, which wou^d in print make a noble figure, mur- - 
dered by him who had learning and tafte to compofe it, - 
but, having been neglected as to one important part of .. 
his education, knows not how to deliver it otherwise - 

. than with a tone between fraging and faying, or with a * 
nod oft his head, to -enforce, as with a hammer, every * 
emphatical word, or with the fame . unanimated mono- 
tony in which he was ufed to repeat Qv* genus at* Weft- 
minfter-fchooli what can be imagined more lamentable? .' 
yet what more common ! ; . " J&vrgk* . 

7. Having already mown how the fancy is aiFe&ed by • 
the -works ofnature, and afterwards confidered in gene- 
ral both the works of nature and of art, how they mutu- 
ally affift and complete each; other in forming futli fceifcs - 

and profpe&s as are mod apt to delight the mmd of the 
beholder ; I (hall in, this paper throw together fome r«- 
fieclioijs on that -particular art, which has a more imme- 
diate tendency than any other, to produce thofe primary * 
pleafures of the imagination which, havcL hitherto been 
the fubjecl;of this dilcourfe. - Sptflaffr. 

8. Tlie caufes of good and evil are fe various and un- 
certain, fo often entangled with each other, fo diverfified. - 
by various relations, and fo much fubjecl to accidents 
which cannot be i forefeen ; that he who would fix his 
condition upon ihconteftibte reafons of preference, mult , 
live and die inquiring ahd deliberating. John/on..-, 

«-' 9., He who through vait hnmenflty can pierce^ .. 
$ee worlds op worlds compofe one univerfe* 
Obferve how fyftem into fyftem runs, ... v , 

What other planets circle other funs, 
What varied being peoples every flar, 
May tell why Heav'n has made us as we are* . Pofe ; 

10. In thafc foft feafon, when defcending {bowers 
C%U for tli the greens, and wak* the ruling flowers ; 

When. 
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When opening buds falutc the welcome day, •; . 

And earth, re lent rag, seek the genial ray-; : 

As balmy fiecp had charm'd my caret to reft, . 

And lore itfelf was baniflrM from any breaft ; 

A train of phantoms, in wild order rofe, % 

And, join'd, this intellectual fcene compofe. PdffL 

I K Nor fame I flight, nor for her favours call j . 

She comes unlook'd. for, if (be eoipes at all. 

Bui, if the purchale-coii fo dear a price 
.As footbing Folly, or exalting Vice ; . 
-And, if the Mole xaixA flatter Tawlefs fway, . 

And follow ftill where Fortune leads the way + . 

Or, if no bafis bear my riimg name 

But the fallen ruins of another's fame ; — 
. Then teach me, Heaven, to fcocn the guilty bays ; . 
., Drive from my bread that wretched luft of praife. . 

tlnblemifiVd let me live, or die unknown : 

®> grant me honeft fame, or grant me none., Ttper 

T 2. .As one who l*ng in populous city pent, . 
Where houfes thick and fewers annoy the atr, 
Forth ifiiiUig on a futmner's morn to breathe- 
-Among the pica font villages and farms 
AdjoLn'd, from each thing met conceives delight; ; 
The fraell of grain, or tedded-grafs, or kine, . 
Or dairy, each rural fight, each rural found ; 
If," chance, with nymph-like ftep, fair virgin pafs, . 
What pleafmg Fecm'd, for her now pleafes more, , 4 . 
She mod, and in her look fums all delight : 
Such pleafure took the ferpent to behold 
This flowery plat-, the fweet recefs of Eve ^ 
Thus early, thus alone. MHioti.- 

IV.- Examples. ^Parenthesis.) orviordi hnterpofed in ' 
Sentences* 

I. 'T'Houch good fenfe is not in the number, nor al- 
ways, it niuft be owned ] in the company of the fci-' - 
ences ; yet is it (as the moilfenfible of poets has juftlv 
'obferved) fairly worth the (even; Mefmotn. 

2. An elevated genius, employed in little things, ap- , 
pears (to iife the fijnile of Longinus) like the fun in hl$ 
* " : evening/] 
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evening declination; he remits his fpiendour, but retains 

his magnitude ; an&pleafes more, though he dazzles le Is* 

. * ^ John/on* 

3. The horrourwith which we entertain the thoughts 

•f death (or indeed of any future evil), and the uncer- 

' tainty of its approach, fill a melancholy mind with innu- 

,. Bier«bie apprehenfions and fufpicions. Spff&ator, 

\ 4. it envious people were to afk themfelves, whether 
j they would exchange their entire iituations with the 
; % perfons envied (J mean their minds, paflions, notions, 
Y as well as their pferfons, fortunes, dignities, &c.) — I pre- 
fume the felf-love common to human nature, would ge- 
! . nerally make them prefer their own condition. 
* ' •.'.... Shcnflttie, • 

5. Notwithstanding all the care of Cicero, hiftory in- 
forms us that Marcus proved a mere blockhead 5 and that 
Nature (who, it Teems, was even with the fon for her 
prodigality to the father) rendered him incapable of im- 
proving, by all the rules of eloquence, the precepts of 

■philofophy, his own endeavours, and the moft refined 
conversation in Athens. ' SpettatQr. 

6. The opera (in which action is joined with mufic in 
order to Entertain the eye at the fame time with the ear) 
I mufl beg leave (with all due fubmlffion to the tafte of 
the great) to confider as a forced conjunction of two things 
which nature does not allow to go together. BUrgh. 

7. As to my own abilities in fpeaking (for'I fhall ad- 
mit this charge, although experience hath convinced me, 
that what is called the power of eloquence depends for 
the moft part upon the hearers, and that the characters 
•f public fpeakers are determined by that degree of fa- 
vour which you vouchfafe to each) , if lo.ug practice, I 
fay, hath given me any proficiency in fpeaking, you have 
ever found it devoted to my country. Demojlbenes. 

8; When Socrates' Tetters were knocked off .(as was 
ttfoal to t>e done on the day that the condemned perfon 
was to be executed), being feated in the midft of hisdiP 
ciples, and laying one of his legs over the other in a very 
•ncoD^erned, poiture, he began to rub it where it had been 

galled- 
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galled by the iron ; and (whether it was to (how the in- 
' difference with which, he entertained the thoughts of his 
approaching death, or (after his ufual manner) to take 
every occation of philosophizing upon fomeufeful ftifeject) 
heobferved the plea lure of that fenfat ion which now aroie 
in thofe verv parts of his leg that juit hefore had been fb 
much pained by the fetters. Upon this he reflected on 
the nature of pleafure and pain in general, and how con- 
llantly they fucceeded one another. Sfdiator. 

9. Let us (ftnee life can little more fupply 
Than juft to look about us and to die)^ 
Expatiate free o'er all this fcene of man ; . 

A mighty maze 1 but not without a plaji. . Pefn ■ 

10. His ^ears are young, but his experience old ; 
His head unmellow'd, but his judgment ripe $ 
And, in a word, (for far behind his worth 

Come all the praiies that I now be (low) 
He is complete in feature and in mind, 
\Vith all go\d grace to grace a gentleman. . 

Shakcfpeare* s Twq Gentlemen of Vtfnas- 

11. That man i* th' world who fhall report he has 
A better wife, let him in nought be trufted, 

For fpcaking falfe in that. Thou art alone 
( If thy rare qualities, fweet gentlenefs, 
Thy meeknefs faint* like, witi-like government 
- Obeying in commanding, and thy parts 
Sovereign and pious, could but fpeak thee out) 
The queen of earthly queens. Shaktfftart** mnrj $th. 

. 13. Forthwith (behold the excellence, the power, . 

Which God hath in his mighty angels plac'd) 

Their arms away they threw, and to the hills 

(For earth hath this variety from heav'n 

Of pleafure fituace in hill and dale) 

Light as the lightning's glimpfe, they ran, they flew ; 

From their foundations loos'ningfo and fro, 

They pluck'd the feated bills, with all their load, 

Rocks, waters, woods ; and by the fhaggy tops 

Uplifting, bore them in their hands. . Partdife L*$* 
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V. Examples of Interrogation ; or Qxeftiming. 

i. /"\NEday, when the Moon was under an eclipfe, flie 
complained thus to the Sun of the di {continuance 
of his favours. My deareil friend, faid (he. why do you 
not fhineupon me as you ufed to do ? Do I not jQiine up- 
on thee ? faid the Sun : I am very fure that I intend it, 
6 no ! replies the Moon : but I now perceive the reafdn. 
I fee that dirty planet the Earth is got between us. 

. Dod/ie/s Fabler.. 

2. Searching every kingdom for the man who has the 
leaft comfort in life, where is he to be found ?— r In tjl£ 
royal palace.— What ! His majefty ? Yes; efpeciauy if he 
be defpotic. Art of Thinking. 

J. You have obliged a aaan : very well ! what would 
ycfc have more ? Is not the confeiouihefsof doing good a 
fuflicieat reward \ Art of Thinking. , 

4. A certain paflenger at fea had the curiofity to afk 
the pilot of the yeffel, what death his father died o£ 
What death* ! faid the pilot : why, he perifhed at fea, aa 
. my, grandfather did before him. And are you not a- 
rVala of trufting yourfelf to an element that has proved 
dius fatal to your family ? Afraid ! by no, means : is not 
your "father dead t Yes 5 but he died in hts bed* And 
•why then, returned the pilot, arc you not afraid of truft- 
ing yourfelf to your bed ? . Art %f Thinking. 

$. Is it credible, is it poffihle, that the mighty foul of 
a Newton ihould ihare e xaclly die fame fate with the vi- 
left infeft that crawls ffpon the ground ; 'that, after having 
laid open the myfteries of nature, and pufhed Its difcove- 
.• riesalmoft to the very boundaries of the univerfe, it ihould, 
on a fudden, have all its light ; at once extinguished, and 
link into everlafting darknefs and infcnfibility ? Spectator.. 

.4. Suppofe a youth to have no profpecT either of fit- 
ting in pailiament, of pleading at the bar, cf appearing 
upon the ftage or in the pulpit ; does it follow, that he 
need .beftow no pains in-foaming to ipeak properly his na- 
tive language ? W u! he never have occafion to read, in a 
company 04 his friends, a copy of verfes, a paffage of a 
f - book 
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book or ncwfpaper ? Muft he never read a diftoarfe of 
Tillotfon, or a chapter of the Whole Dutyxof Man, for 
the inflru&ion of his children and fervants ? ■ C icero 
juftly obferves, that addrefs in fpeaking is highly orna- 
mental, as well as ufeful, even in private life. The limbs 
are parte of the Body much lefs noble than the tongue ; yet 
no gentleman grudges a confiderable expence of time and 
money to have his fon taught to ufe them properly : which 
is very commendable. And is there no attention to be 
-paid to the ufe of the tongue, the glory of man i Burgh. 

7. Does greatnefs fecure perfons of rank from infirmi- 
ties either of body or mind f Will the head-ach, the gout* 
or fever, fpare a prince any more than a fubject ? When 
old age comes, to lie heavy upon him, will his engineers 
relieve him of the load ? Can his guards and centinels, by 
doubling and trebling their numbers, and their watchful- 
nefs, prevent the approach of death \ Nay, if jealoufy, of 
, even ill-humour, difturh his happinels, will the cringes of 
his fawning attendants reflore his tranquillity f What com- 
fort has he, in reflecting, (if h* can make the reflection) 
while the colic, like Prometneus's vulture, tears hfs bowels, 
that he is under a canopy of crimfon velvet fringed with 
gold ? When the pangs of the gout, or ft one, extort from * 
him fcreams of agony, do the titles of Highnefs or Ma- 
jefty come fweetly into his ear \ If he is agitated with 
rage, does the found of Serene, or Moil Chriftiao, pre- 
vent his (taring, reddening, and ghafhing with his teeth, 
like a -madman ? Would not 1 twinge of the tooth-.ach, 
or an affront from an inferiour, make the mighty Cfefar 
forget that he was emperour of the world f Montaigne. 

.8. When will you, my Countrymen, when will you 
roufefrona your indolence and bethink yourfelves pf what 
is to be done ? When you are forced tojt'by fome fatal ' 
difafter ? When irrefiftible fieceflhy drives you ? — What 
think you of the difg races which are already come upon 
you I Is not the paft fufficient to ftimulate your activity ? 
or, do you wait for foroewhat more forcible and urgent? 
.—How long will you amufe yourfelves with enquiring of 
one another after news as you ramble idly about the ftreets? 
What news fa ftrange ever came to Athens, as that a 

- Macedonian 
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If acedonian< Jbould fubdue this (late, and lord it over 
Greece f , Demoftfoneu* 

9. What is the blooming tinltare of the flan, 
To peace of mind and harmony within ? 
What the bright fparkling of the fineft eye, 
To the foft foothing of a calm reply ? 
Can comelinefs of form, or lhape, or air, 
With comelinefc of words or deeds compare f 
No : — thofe at firft th' unwary heart may gain 1 
But thefe, thefe only, can the* heart retain. Gty 

, 10. Wrong'd in my love, all proffers I difdain* ^ . 
Deceiv'd Jot once, 1 trull not kings again. 
Ye have my anfwer — What remains to do ? 
Your king, Ulyfles, may confult with you. 
What needs he the defence this arm can make ? 
Has he not walls no human force can fhake ? 
Has he not fene'd his guarded navy round 
With piles, with ramparts, and a trench profound ? 
And will not thefe, the wonders he has done, 
Repel the rage of Priam's angle fon ? Htmer f 

<■ VJL Examples */~Climax 5 or a gradual Itureafe &f 
Stnfe ir P aft on; 

I. pjONStJLT your whole nature. Confider yourfeIve8J , 
not only as fenfitive, but as rational beings ; not . 
only as rational, but focial ; not only as focial, but im- 
mortal. Blair. 

2. Whom he did foreknow, he alfo did predeftimUe $ 
and whom he did predeftinate, them he alfo called 5 and 
whom he called, them be alfo juftified ; and whom he 
.juitified, them he alfo glorified. Si Pauf. 

. p What hope is there remaining of liberty, if what* 
ever is their pleafure, it is lawful for them to do; if 
what is lawful for them to do, they are able to do $ if 
what they are able to do, they dare do ; if what they 
dare do, they really execute $ and if what they execute 
is no way offenfive to you. Cicer$* 

4. Nothing fs more pleafant to the fancy, than to en* 

large Itfelf by degrees in its contemplation of the various 

1 1 pro- 
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proportions which its fevcral objetfs bear taeach otfeees 
when it compares the body of a man to the bulk of the 
whole earth ; the earth to the circle itdefcribes round 
the fun ; that circle to the fphere of the fixed ftars ; the 
fphere of the fixed ftars to the circuit of the wholecre- 
aiion ; the whole creation itfelf, to the infinite fpace that 
is everywhere diffufed around it. Sfe&ator. 

5* After we have pracYiied good anions a while, they 
become eafy ; and when the^ are eafy, we begin to take 
nleafure in them ; and when tfcey pleafe us, we do them 
frequently ; and by frequency of acts, a thing grows in- 
4o a habit ; and a confirmed habit is ft fecond kind of na- 
ture ; and.fo far as any thing is natural, fo far it is ne- 
.ceflary, and -we can hardly do otherwife : ; nay, we do it 
many times when we do riot think of it. Tillotfon* 

6. It Is pleafant to be virtuous and good, tocaufe that 
is to excel many others : it is pleafant to grow better, 
becaufe that i$ to excel ourfelves : it is pleafant to m.dr? 
tify and fubdue our lufts, becaufe that is vi#ory : it is 
pleafant to command our appetito* and paffions, and 
to keep them in due order, within the bounds «f xeafbn 
agd religion, becaufe that is empire. Tilfotfen. 

7. Tully has a very beautiful gradation of thoughts 
to fhow how amiable virtue is. We love a vtrtuou* 
man, fays he, who lives in the remoteft pans of the earth, 
tho* we are altogether out of the reach of his virtue, and 
can receive from it no manner of benefit ; nay, one' who 
died feveral ages ago, raifes a fecret fondnefs and be- 
nevolence for him in our minds, when we read his fto- 
ry ; nay, what is ftill more, one who has been the ene-* 
my of our country, provided his wars were regulated 
by juftice and humanity. Speilator, 

8. As trees and plants neceflarily arjfe from feeds, £6 
, are you, Anthony, the feed of this moll calamitous war* 

— You mourn, .0 Romans, that three of your armies 
have been flaughtered— they were flaHightered by An- 
thony : you lament. the lofs of ypur mod iliuftrious ci- 
tizens—they were torn frorn you'by Anthony : the au- 
thority Qf this order is deeply wounded — it is wounded 
bj Anthony : in fhort, ajl the calamities we have ev«r 

fince 
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fece beheld" (and what calamities have we not beheld ? J 
have v been* entirely owing to Antnony. As Helen was 
of Troy, fo the bane, the mifery, tho definition of this 
tote is — Anthony; ' Gcero% 



. Give me the *up, 



And let the kettle to the trumpets fpeak, 

The trumpets to the cannoneers within, 

The cannons to the heavens, the heavens to earth, 

Now the king drinks to Hamlet. — — Trag. •/ Hamlefr 

10. At thirty, man fufpe&s himfelf a fool; 
Knows it at forty, and reforms his plan * r 
At fifty* chides his infamous delay ; 
Pufhes his prudent purpofe to refolve;. - 
In all the magnanimity of thought, 
Refqlves and re-refolves— then dies the 'fame. Toung. 

VII. Examples of the principal Emotions and Pafions-^ 
Admiration, Contempt, Jot, Grief, Courage, 
Fear, Lovb, Hatred, Pity, Anger, Revenge, 
and Jealousy. 

T. TOf HAT a piece of work 'is man I how noble fit 

reafon i bow infinite in faculties \ in form and 

moving how exprefs and admirable 1 in action how liko 

. an angel ! in apprehenfion how like a god I Hamlet* 

2. Away !'^— no woman could defcend fo low. 
A fkipping^ dancing, worthlefs' tribe you are. 
Fit only for yourfelves, you herd together ; 

. And when the circling glafs warms your vain hearts, 
You talk of beauties that you never faw, 
And fancy raptures that you never knew. FairVeniUnU 

3. Let mirth go on ; let pleafure know no pauje, 
But fill up every minute of this day. 

'Tis your's, rny children, facred to your loves. 
The glerioua fun himfelf for you looks gay; 
He fliines for Aljamont, and for Califta.— 
Take care my gates be open. Bid all welcome :- 
AH who rejoice with me to-day are friends. 
Let each indulge his genius j each be glad, 
Jocund and free, and fwell the feaft with mirth. 
The fprightly bowl fliall chearfully go round : 

- Li -a- None 
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None (hall be grave, nor too levercry wife t 
JLofles and difappointments, cares and poverty, 
The rich man's mfolence, and great man's fcora, 
Jnwine fliall be forgotten all. Fair Peniiiitt* 

4. All dark an/1 comfortlefs, 

Where are thofe various objeds, that bat now 

Xmploy'd my bufy eyes ? Where thofe eyes ? 

Thefe groping hands are £ow my only guides, 

And feeling all my fight. — 

Oh mifery ! What words can found my. grief i 

JShut from the living, whilft among the living ; 

Dark as the grave, amidft the buttling world j 

At once from bnfinefs, and from pleafure barrM} 

No more to view the beauty of the fpring, 

Or fee the face of kindred, or of friend ! Tntg. ifLtot* 

5. Thou (peak'ft a woman's ; hear a warriour's wjflu 
Right from their native land, the ftormy north, 

May the wind blow, till every keel 11 fix'd 

Immoveable in Caledonia's ftrand ! 

Then fhall our foes repent their bold invafion, 

And roving armies faun the fatal ibore* Trig* rfDhvfr 

" 6. Ah ! mercy on my foul ! What is that ? My old 
friend's ghoft ? They fay, none but wicked folks walk 
1 wi(h I were at the bottom of a coal-pit ! La 1 how pale, 
and how long his fate is grown fince his death. He ne~ 
ver was handfome : and death has improved him very 
much .the wrong way.— Pray, do not come near me* 1 

;wi(hed you very well when you were alive* , But 1 could 
never abide a dead man cheek by jowl with me.-— Afe, ah, 
mercy on us ! no nearer, pray ! If it be only to take yout 
leave of me that you are come back, I could have excu* 
fed you the ceremony with all my heart.-— Or if you — 

^ mercy on us — no nearer pray,— or if you have wronged 
any body, as you always loved money a little, I give you 
the word, of a frighted Chriftian, I will pray, as ion 
you pleafe, for the deliverance and repofe of your depart 
ed foul. My good, worthy, noble friqnd, do, pray, di 
appear, as ever you would wifh your old friend to coi 
f his fenfes again. MulUrSy Bluud' 

ji Wba can behold fych beamy. and be ftUent ? 

O 
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fitti 1 I could talk to thee for ever ; 

For ever Jix and gaze on thofe dear eyes v 

T£ctf every glance they fend, darts through my (but. 

, * Orphan** 

8'. How like a fawning publican he looks ! 
f*bate him, for he is a'Chriftian ; 
But more, for that in low fimplicity . ', 

He lends out money gratis, and brings down 
The rate of nfance here with us in Venice . 
If I can catch him once upon the hip, 
I will feed fat the ancient grudge I bear him. 
He hates our facred nation ; and he rails, 
Ev'n there where merchants mod do congregate, 
On me, my bargains, and my well- won thrift. 
Which he calls ufury. Curfed be my tribe 
If I forgive him ! March. ofVtnkei* 

9* As, in a theatre, the -eyes of mem, 
After a Wejl-grac'd actor leaves the ftage,-. 
Are idly bent oh him that enters next, . 
Thinking his prattle to be tedious ; 
Even fo, or with much more contempt, men V eye* 
Did (bowl 'on Richard.* No man cried, God fave him^ 
No joyful tongue gave him his : welcome home ; • 
But dufiwas thrown upon his facred head f 
Which, with fuchf gentle forrow, ht (hook off, 
(His face ftill combating with tears and lkrile*, 
Th* badges of his grief and patience), 
That had not God, for fome itrong purpofe, ftcel'd 
The hearts of men, they muft perforce have melted, 
AfeaVbarbarifm itfclf have pitied him. Richard ItJ 

id; Hear me, rafh man ; on thy allegiance hear me.-* 
Since thou haft driven to make, us break our vow, ' 
(Which nor our nature nor our place can bear) 
We banifti thee for ever from our fight 
And kingdom. If, when three days are expirMj, 
Thjr hated trunk be found in our dominions, 
That moment is thy death. — Away v • 
By Jupiter this (hall not be revok'd. v Tiag* ifLiar* 

II*. If it will feed nothing elfe, it will feed my re- 
venge. He hath difgraced me, and hindered me of half 
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a million, laughed at my lofles, mocked at my gartw^, 
fcorned my nation, thwarted my bargains, cooled my 
friends, heated mine enemies. And what's bis reafen * 
1 am a Jew. Hath not a Jew eyes ? hath net » Jew 
bands, ergans, dimenfionv fenfes, affeSions, paiGons ? Is- 
lie not fed with the fame food, hurt with the fame wea- 
pons, fubje& to the fame difeafes, healed by the fame 
means, warmed and cooled by the fame furomer and win- 
ter, as a Chriftian is? If you prick us, do we not bleed? 
if you tickle us, do we not laugh ? if you poifon us, do 
we not die ? and if you wrong u*> (hall we not revenge?' 
If we are like you in the reft, we will refemble you in 
that. If a Jew wrong a Chriftian, what is his humility T 
Stvenge. If a Chriftian. wrong a Jew, what mould Ws- 
fufferanee be by Chrtftian example t why, revenge*. 
The viliany you teach me f 1 will execute ; and if (balls 
go hard hut I will better the infkra&ion. 

•12. Ye amaranths ! ye rofes, like the morn L 
JSweet myrtles, and* ye golden orange gloves £ 
Joy-giving* love-infpiring, holy bow r ! 
JCnow, in thy fragrant bofora thou receiv*fl— - 
A murderer 1 Oh, I (hall ftain tby lilie v 
And horrour will ufurp the feat of Wifs. 

■ Ha ! (he deep s ■ ■ ■ 
The day's uncommon heat has overcome Ben 
Then take, my longing eyes, your laft full gaze ■ - 
. Oh, what a fight is here hhow dreadful- fair !^— 
Who would not think that being innocent !— 
Where (hall I ftrike ?--Wbo ftrikes her, ftrtkes himMfr-- 
My own life-blood will iflue at her wound.—* 
But fee,,(he fmiles?*— I never ihall finile more— 
It ftrongly tempts me to a partingjkifs-— 
Ha ! fmile again !*— Sue dreams orhiro. ihe loves. — 
Curie ou.net chasms 1—1*11 dab, her through them alk 
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PART II.- 
PRINCIPLES OE ENGLISH GRAMMAS. 



Of the Paets •/Speech.. 

IN the EngUh language there are nine different kind* 
of words or parts of fpeech, viz. Noun, Prtntvun, Mi 
momn, Verb± Parikipfe^AdvcrbiPrtpojition^ lnterjtfiitif* 
OtnjuntJion.. 

NO U N. 

A nam or fiihjFanthte is the name of any objecl, or df , 
any perfon, place, or thing ; as, Thomdj, London, houjt^ 

Nouns have number and gender. 

There afe two numbers , the fmgular and plural. — The. 
fingular denotes one object; as, book, The plural denotes- 
more than one ; as, booh. . 

There are alfo two genders, the mafcul'sne mdfeminiue, 
—The mafculine denotes a mak; as, boy. The feminine 
denotes a female ; as, girl. — Nouns fignifying either male 
or female, are laid to be of the common gender ; as, 
fcrvant, child. Thofe fignifying neither male nor fe- 
male, are fard to be of the neuter gender v as, church tt 
tree* 

Nouns are likewife proper md appellative. — Proper^ 
nouns belong to individuals only ; as, JoA*, Tweed. Ap~ 
Jfllative nouns belong to tf// of a kind ; as, )nan, river.. 

Nouns denoting poileffion, are called pojfejfive nouns t> 
as, William? sl&X, the c//r'j rights. 

Variation of the Noim; 
I. JViihreJpelf to number.—Rook books, pita plunw,, 
^ountajftBioun^nj*. ifcrfc horfes^ nrinw priaces, cage 

*■•*-• — " • - ' t «ag«s^ 
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cages, prize prizes, crutch crotches* hufh bullies, witnofir 
witnefles, fox foxes. Calf calves, half halves, leaf leaves, 
fheaf (heaves, felf felves, fbelf {helves, loaf loaves,, knife 
knives, life lives, wife wives, thief thieves, wolf wojvcs* 
ftaff (laves. Chief chiefs, grief griefs, roof roofs, proof 
proofs, hoof hoofs, fcarf Tcarfs, wharf wharfs.* »dwarf 
dwarfs, fife fifes. City cities, merey mercies, ftory, . * 
ftories, academy academies. Boy boys, joy* joys, day 
days, way ways. Man men, woman women/child chit* 1 
dren, brother brethren or brothers, foot feet, tooth teeth, 
ex oxen, rooufe mice, die dice,goofe geefe, penny pence. 
a. With re/fed to gender. — Bachelor maid or virgin* 
boar fow, boy girl, bridegroom bride* brother fifter, . 
buck doe, bull' cow, cock hen, drake duck, drone bee, 
earl ceuntefs, father mother, .friar nun, gander goofe, 
grandfather grandmother, hero heroine, horfe mare, 
hufband wife, king queen, lad lafs, lord lady, man wo- 
man, nephew niece, ram ewe, fon daughter, fttltan ftri* 
tana, (tag hind, fleer heifer, uncle aunt, widower wi- 
dow. Abbot abbeG, adtar a&refs, baron baronefs, . 
chanter thantrefs, count countefs, emperor emprefs, 
governor governefs, heir beireis, hunter huntref% lion 
Honefs, , marquis marchionefs, matter mifirefs, mayor 
mayoress, patron patronefs, prieft prieftefs, prince prin- 
cefs, prior priorefs, poet poetefs, prophet prophetess, 
fbepherd fhepherdefs, fuiter fuitrefs, tiger tigrefs, traitor 
traitrefs, vifce-unt vifcountefs, votary votarefs. Admi- - 
iuftrator adminUtratrix, executor executrix, teftator: 
teftatrix. Male-child female-child, raan-fervant inaid* - 
fervant, cock-fparrow hen-fparrow. 

v PJFt O NOUN. 

A Pronoun is a word ufed indead of a noun; as, I \ 

Pronouns, like nouns, have number and gtndtr.— They 
have alfo ferfin and ft ate. 

There are three perfons $ the fit/l* fec&nd and third. 
—The firft denotes the perfon or perfovsfp eating t as, J. 
we. The jfecond denotes the perfon or perfons^Affl to 
as, thorn, you. The third 1 Benotes the perfon or perf 
Jfcoken of; as, A*, they. 

There are twftaUs, tleforegtwg mdfoifrwing.^ 
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foregoing commonly gots keforo the* vcrh$. the following 
lands mfter it ; as, / love £*r. 

Pronouns denoting poffeffion, are called peffejho pr#t 
noons; as, «j/, *¥** j v %, Mi**. 

Variation of the Pronoun. 
Ptf/: Foregoing flat*. Followietg Jiatt, 

1. -I, Me, 

2*. if Thou or you, Thee or you, 

J,* 3 He, fte, hv Him, her, it. 

*. .We, Us, 

2. £ Ye or you, You, 
3.S; They, Them, 

Who. Whom. 

Possessive PaoNovj(s> 
Per/. Singular. 

1. My or mine; 

2. Thy #r thine, your sr jours* 

3. His, her or hers, its. 
. JV/T JP/*r*/. 

J. Our or ours ; 

2. Your or yours ; 

3. Their sr theirs : 
Whofe. 

A D N O U N. 
x An Jtdnoun, or j4Jje&we, is a word added ta alho&ft* 
to denote foroe quality, property, or cjrcumftance of it a 
as, a wife mao, a roaw// table. 

Adnouns exprefs degrees of comparifon. 

There are three degrees of comparifon j the pofithr* t 
comparative, and fuperlatwe, — The pofitive implies no 
<ftre& comparifon, bat iiinply affirms ; as, John is wife. 
The comparative denote* greater or Ufi in companion * as 
James is wifer, or lefs wife. The fuperlathe denotes great* 
tfi or leaft in comparifon ; -as, George is wifeft or leajiwife. 

Some adnouns fhow the extent of the noun's Ggni fi- 
xation ; as, a, an, ajid the. — Theie are commonly, called. 
Articles. 

Variation of tht Adnoun. 

1. With refpeSt to compari/on,— Wife, wifer or morm 
wife, wifeit or mob wile * -, hard, harder *r more hard,, 

hard, 

• When the fignification decreafes, the Comparative may bo. 
hfi wife t and Che Superlative U*ft -mifei and fo of the reft, 
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hardeft #r moft hard ; wicked, more wicked, moft wfclj*» 
edj improper, more improper, moft improper ; beautiful; 
more beautiful, mod beautiful; indelicate, more indeli- 
cate, moft indelicate f« — Good, better, beft ; bad worfe} 
worft ; much ar many, more, moft ; little, left, leaf*. 
*• With refpeti u number.. This theie> that thofe." 

VERB. 

A Verb is a word which denotes adion or event * as, I 
hoe* I ft and: 

Verbs, like pronouns, have number tnd per/on. They 
have alfo voices, modes, and times. 

There are two voices y the acJive and pa jive. The ac- 
tive denotes the accomplijhing an adlion or event ; as, I 
teat. The pajive denotes the faring an a$ien or' 
event j as, I am beaten. 

There are Jive modes % the indicative, potential, con* 
juncJive, imperative, and infinitive. The indicative ex- 
prefles or aiks a queftion concerning the adlion or even* 
ltfelf j as, I write, D* I write ? The potential exprene* 
or aflcs a queftion concerning the poffibility, probability^ 
propriety, liberty, or neceffity of the acliou or event i 
a*, I can write, Can I write ? I nay write, A6//-I write T 
The conjunctive follows a conjunction, and expreffes aar 
aclion or event, or the poffibility, &c. of it, with un- 
tertainty or doubt ; as, Ifhtfieep, >he fliall do well ; I 
wifh (thaty you may be fafe. The imperative intreats or 
commands 5 as, Let me write, Write thiu. The infinitive' 
exprefles the aclion or event indefinitely or in an unli- 
mited manner with reipecl to number and perfon ; as, T«« 
ride is pleafant. 

There are fix timeror ttnfes. The prefent imperfet%. 
fsft imperfeSh, atL&future-imperfe8\ prefent-perfetf y paft-> 
perfecl, and frtture-perfetf. They are denominated per'' 
feci or imperjeCt, from the action or event being repre* 
felted as fuily accopip/ijhed or not :. Thus, I fup is the 

pre* 

f When the fignificatitn increases* the Comparative and * 
aerlativ* degrees of Adnouns of one fyUable may gene 
be formed either by prefixing, more and moft to the Pofi 
•r giving it the terminations er and eft as above : but 
Adnouns -of tv9 9 and alraoft all of mt*re than twc *-"- 
form thefe degrees beft by more and moft befor- -*-- 
iM^mtre prudent % ptoft betuttfuk . 
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p*efe*t-mperfe&\ J fuppod, the faft4vtferfki ; / Jhall 
or wiUfup. tticfuture-imperfc& 5 I have fupped, the pre- 
ftnt-perfett; lhadfupped, the paft-perfeft ; and I Jhall 
or wi// £4?* f u PP*d> the future-perfeft$ of the vtr\>fup. 

A verb added to another verb, to point out the mode 
or time, is called a hoping verb ; as* I ,/&*// write. The 
verb to which it is added, is called the principal verb. 

A verb is feid to be regular which has its pad time* 
Indicative mode terminated with ed ; as, lovt. All other 
Ferbs are faid to be regular. 

Variation trf Helping Verbs, 

May.— I may, thou mayft #r you may, he may : we 

may, ye or you may, they may. 
Might.— I might, thou mightft or you might, he might 8 

we might, ye or you might, they might. 
Can. — I can, thou canft or you can, he can : we can, ye 
or you can, they can. 
' Gould. — 1 could, thou couldft or you could, he could : 
we could, ye or you co-aid, they could. 
ShatL—\ jhall, thou ftalt or you ftiall* he (hail : we Jhall, 
* ye or you (hall, they fhalL 
Should. — I {hould, thou (houldft or you {hould, he {hould: 

we Ihould, ye or you (hould, they {hould. 
Wifl. — l.will, thou wl!t or you will, he will: we will, 

ye or you will, they will. 
Would. — I would, thou would ft or you would, he would: 
.we would, ye or you would, they would. 
' Do, — 1 do, theu dolt or you do, he doth or does : we do, 
ye or you do," they do. 
Did, — I did, thou didft or you did, he did ; we did, ye 

or you did, they did 
Have. — I have, thou haft or you have, he hath or has : 

' we have, ye or you have, they have. 
JIai. — 1 had, thou haclft or you had, he had ; we hacQ 

ye or you had, they had. 
•Ought.— \ ought, thou ought ft or you ought, he ought : 
we ought, ye or you ought, they ought, 
" Muft. — f mull, thou mult, or you mult, he mult: we 
muft, ye or you mult, they mud. 
J5*r*. — 1 dare, thou dareft or you dare, he dareth or 
. dares : we dare, ye or yo* dare, they dare. 

, . Durfi. 
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Durft.*-! durft, thou duHtor you durft, he dwft : w* 
durft, ye or you durft, they durft. 

7oJ5£. 

Indicative Modi. 

trefcuthaptrfcB time. — I am, thou art or yoa art, he 

is : we are, ye or yoa are, they are, 
Paft-smpcrfc3.—I was, thou waft or you were, he was : 

we were, ye *r you were, they were. 
Future- smperjetf. — 1 (hall or will be, thou (halt or wilt 

be, or you {hall or will be, be fhall or will be : we 

fhall or will be, ye or you fhaU or will be, they fhali 

or will be. 
Prefeptt.perfeft«~4 have been, thou hail been or you 

have been, he hath or has been : we have been, ye or 

you have been, they have been. 
P*JI-perfe£l.—l bad been, thou hadft been or you had 

been, he had been : we had been, ye or you had beefy 

they had been. 
Future perfefi. — I (hall or will have been, thou (halt or 

wilt have been, or you ihall or will have been, he 

fhall or will have been : we ihall or will have been, ye 
. or you fhaU or will have been, they ihall or will have 

been. 

Potential Mode.* 
trefent-imperfeft time. — 1 may be, thou mayft be or ypl 
may be, he may be : we may be, ye or you may be, 
they may be. 
Pafl-impcrfeft. — I might be, thou mighteft or you might 
be, he might be : we might be, ye or you might be, 
they might be. 
Futursr'uxferfaft. — I may or might be, thou mayfl or 

migbtft, 

, • In varying the verb through this mode, ioftead of the aux« 
iliary mtn ja the p efent-hnperfed and prefent- perfeft rimes, 
f4n 9 mujf, or dare, may be fubftituted ; and inflead of »//** 
in the paft-iimjierftft, apcl paft-perfc£t, could, -would, Jh* 
muft,-ox durft y *aay be fubftituted. In «// the tiroes, oughx 
lowed by to, may be put for the helping yerb : Thus, I « 
to be, thou oughtft to be or yon ought to be, &e. Ji 
alfo be obferved, that the fut u'e*imperfe& is the fame i 
prefent-imperfeft or paft-imperfeft, and the future-peTfcC 
fame as the preitat-perfea or paft-peife^ 
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_ ttighti! be or you.may or might be, he may or might 
be : we may or might be, ye or you may or might be # 
they may or, might be. 

Prtfint-ptrfefi. — I may hare 4 been, thou mayft hare 
been, cr you may have been, he may have been : we 
may have been, ye or you may have been, they may 
have been. 

Pajl-perfcft. — I might have been, thou mightft have 
been, or you might have been, he might have been : 
we might have been, ye or .you might have been, they 
might have been. 

Future-petfcft*— I may or might have been, thou mayft 
or mightft have been, or you may or might have been, 
he may or might have been r we may or might have 

. been, ye or you may or might have been, they may 
or might have been. 

Conjunctive Mode # . 

Prefent-hnpetfett timel — If I be, if thou be or if yon 
be, if he be : if we be, if ye or you be, if they be- Oi> 
— If I may be, if thou may be or if you may be, if 
he may be : if we may be, if ye or you may be, if 
they may be- ■ 

£aft ifkperfetf<~-\f I were, if thou were or if you were$ 
if he were : if we were, if ye fr.you were, if thejr 
were. Or,-^-If I might be, if thou might be or if 
you might be, if he might be : if we might be, if ye 
or you might be, if they might be. . 

Future-impsrfetf. — If I (hall or will be, if thou fball of 
will be or if you fhall or will be, if he ihall or will be: 
If wq fhall or will be, if ye or you ihall or will be, if 
they lhall or will be. Or,-*-If \ may or might be, if 
thou may or might be or if you may or might be, if 
he may or might be : if we may or mfght be, if ye or 

_ you may or might be, if they may or might be. 

Prcfsnt ptrfztt* — If I have been, if thou have been or if 
you have been, if he have been : if we have been, if 

""" . Kk Ve 

• In each time of tfei* mode, the verb (whether helpiag mt 
principal) (hould not be varied from its form in the firft per- 
fun ~r-The conjunctions, though, tuUefs> that+ &c. majF be fuh*. 
ftjturc/d throughout this mode, inftead of if; and the fame 
awtiUarics may be put for mq aad might as iathe fotCAtialt 
(See.uotje^ 386J 
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}e «r y«l feavt been, if thtfjr hay* been* . Qfr-Jft 
may have-beea* if thou may have been* «r if you may ■ 
have been, if be may have beep : if we ajay^feavc 

. been, if ye w jroo Hjay bare b*e% U they nwy have 
.been* ... * ,.:/» {<*-.* 

P*ft-p?rfefl.-~ If I had been, if tbon had been pr. if you 
bad been, if he bad been : \{ we bad been, tf y* «r 
you- bad been, if they bad .been* Or> — If % might 
have been, if thou might have been or if you might 
have been, if he might; h*vc. been : if we might bave 
. been, if ye or you might have bee*, i£ they, might 
have been. . . 

t#tmt*'/Mrfta* — If I ftall or will have been, if thou fijall 
*r will have been or if you (hall or will havebeen^ if 
he fhajl-or will bave been, if w* fiiall w will havs*. been, 
if ye *r you Aall.«r will bave^ been, K fbeyjballer 
will have been. Or, — If I may or might have, been, 
if 'thpu may or might have beea *r if you, may «r 
might have been, if be may or might have been: if we^ 
may or might have been, if ye of you may or might 
h$ve been, if they may or might have been* 

Imperative Mode. - 

Jfcftrt* hnperfeft f)mt.~-Ltt me be, be thou 4r you, fet 
Jam be : let us be* be ye or you, let them bei : " 

. Infinitive Mop*. , , ,..*.- 

PrefenfJpafl, andfufuri imptrfitt f/fWJ.4^TobcV 
Prefinf, paft> ah/future perfcfl^Tp hav* oefcn, 

% ! " 'ActiVeTok* *f Me regutet principal Pert * ?t 

Indicative Mode +• -. 
Pfcffnt-imperfett time^—l love, tbonloveft o* you love, 
he loveth^ loves: we Jove, ye or you love, they love. 

z Paft 

f The pretett anatrnftimpertfeA i5me4 nf ttiism^de w 
Varied with' the auxiliaries J* and Aid t as follows « , 
Prefr*t~imptrf<ft «*-! do love, thoi*dfl>ft h>Y£ *r you do lex 
* doch *r does love: Tire dorlove, ye or you &b love, they do l 
Ptfi-imfrrfctt.—l did Jove, thou clidft love tr you did love, 
did love ; we did love, ye Or yon did love, -they did low*- 
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PttftsfmpirfeitJ^ loved, thoiiloVeflft or yofcloVed, he 

foved : We loved, ye *r you loved) thfcy loved. 

¥Ui*rt-toip*rfe&.-A lhall or will love, thoa (halt or wilt 

- k>Ve or yoti (hall or will love, be* fcatt OY will leve: we 

fhall or will love, ye or you ft all or will love, they (hail 

' •nwfll Idve. " * ' -'':•■'• 

J'rtfint'tetfttf. — fhave loved, thou haft loVfcd or you 

* ' frav.e loved, lie hath or has loved : we hive -love** ye 

• fer you have loved, they have loved. 
P*ft-fsrfftf.—I had loved, thou had ft loved or you had 

loved, he had loved : we had loved, ye or yoa had 
loved, they had loved. 
F«tttrt-perfe{t.-*l (hall of will have' loved, tHotfjflwfa 
or wilt have loved or yon fhall or will have loved/ he 
"ftatl or wttl have loved ; We 1 mall or will have loved, 
ye or you mall itfr will have loved; they (hall or wvU 
iave loved* . ' 

* "• * ' ■ Po«tftlXt ^loM't* 

prefent-mpcrfeft .time. — I may love, thou luayft love or 

you may love, he may love; we may love, ye or you 

may^love, they r may love. ; 
lPaft-tmp4rft8 9 —l might Jove/ thou noightft lojpe^ y©u 

might <Jov#,,h£ might love: we might love, ye fr.you 

might love, they might love. 
Future-imperfe&.-*~\mzy<r might love, thou mayft $r 

* mightft love or ,you may or might love, he may or 
might love,; we may or might love, ye or yeU may or 
might Jove,, they may or might love. * 

Prefe#t-ptrfc{l.—\ may have* Jov^tttovi mayft have It* 
ved or you may have: Wed, he may have loved :we 
may have loved, ye or you may have loved, they may 
have loved. * ■' "- " x; 
v ^Faft'pirjttf^l. might have loved, thpn m/ightft have lo. 
.Vcd qr you might have love<d ? he might have lovti : we 
* . might have loved, ye or you might have loved, they 

might have loved. 

F#totr*f*rfe/}.4rrl^i&y>w might have Wed* ,thou mayft 

or mightft have k>Ved or you may or might ha,ve loved, 

) * he t*ray o>*raigKt have loved : we may or might have 

..''"''" '',*."' "■' " " r Kki ' loved* 

- - ' *M«e N#te , p. 386, 
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Jdyed, ye $r you may or rirtght Iwfre lo*ed # ttiey tftitj* 
«r might have to ved. ..4 -...*-• * 

CoxjuwcTtv* Mo»i:jx : 

Prtfext.imp$rfe£i tmv.—lfl love, if thou love *rlf ye* 
love, "** ' 
love; 
nfcy 1 

you may love, if they may love. 
Paft-mperfefl — If I loved, if thou loved or if y ou Jovei, 
if he ioved : if we Ioved r if ye *r you toyed, if theyy 
loved*. Qr,— If I might Io*e, if thou, migh£ love a* 
if yoo might love, if he might love : if we might 

JUve, if ye *r you might love, if jhey might Jp^e«~ f 
future- itpftrfcft. — If I (hall er qtfty Joye, jf Xhou /h^H ^ 
will love or if youihall $r will lev^ if he Jhafil er.wift* 
love : if we fiiaJUr w ill love, if ye or yoaJtoll^itiiiii 
Joye, if they fliall -*r will- love : s Oiy—if I way *r 
might loye, if thop may *r* might love tr if you. may" 

t $r might love, if h* raay ,*r.mjghU0*e* i^.w.e^may^r 

. jnight Jove, if ye tr you may «r ;mjgfc !<**©, if thfjfc 
may cr might love. - ^..» r .. ...- v T .i.V' .\oi 

Trtfent-perf ell. -r-Yf \ have loved, if thou liave Wed *r 
if you have loved, if htf havVfov^t?: ? if we have Itfvecf, 
if ye or you have loved, if they have loved** < Oiy^ 
If I may have loved, if thou mayhap loit#&*#v&f 

. you may have k>ved,Tf lie may'&ave ldvtd t if w*e way* 
have loved ; if ye cr you may have lovetf, if tfc#y. ra»aj? 

tbaveloved; .' ;.,.■*- < ,. .-•*'■ 

Jp*fi*perf*&*>—1£ I haifldted, if tfcou had loved W ifyo* 

bad loved, if lie had loired : if we had lov&S', fty»& 

yooiiad loved, if they had foyed,' 1 Oiy*-i~Jf '$ f ioip^ K 

« have laved* if tliou might hav* 4©*ed op if jtoi* migffcr 

have loved, if he might ha we loved * ifiM? friigfcthafrffc 

Joy***, ITye er you might have* loved/ if ti*ey>fwgpfr 

liave loved. 

Jutw-t perfc#.*-U * IhaH *r wtll ha*e- loved,, if t*ou 

ihaller will have loved or if you fl*«li> *r will ha>e* 

loved, if he fcall #r will have loved : if we 8&tf tfvtftfr 

have loved, if ye or you &alt crAvill liavje loye^.if 

they fhall ar will hafe loved.. Or,— If Imay ir flight 

- : V** 

t ««c Note, p, 3$?. 
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, aave loved, if thou may cr mig1?t have loved or if you> 

may or might have loved, if he may or might have 

loved : if we may or might have loved, if ye or you> 

may or might baye loved, if they may or might have 

. loved. 

Imperative Mope. 
Futurt/wperfsft time, — Let me love, love thou or you,- 
let him love : let us love, love ye or you, let them 
love. 

v Iwfinittve Mope. * 

Frefent, paft, and future imptrf eft thnes.—- To love. 
Frefent, paft, and future porfeft— To have loved. 

The Passive PV/V* of a verb is always formed by 
adding to the variation of the verb am> th£ paffive par J 
ticiple ; Thus, I am loved,, thou art loved or you are/ 
lov4d, &c— The a&iv* voice may alfo be formed in 
a fithilar manner, by adding the a$ive participle : Thus, 
1 M am loving, thou art loving or yon are loving, &c. 

AH regular verbs are varied as love. The variation* 
of triofr of the hrtguiar verbs may be deduced from the- 
following, catalogue. - ' 

ImtEquLAR Verbs. .'■... 
A«ise# arofe, arifeqf; beat, beat, beaten; begig,. 
Began, begun u bend, bent, bent ; unbend,, unbent, u»- 
ient; ^bereave* bereft*, bereft*; befeeeh^ hefought^ 
oefought; bid, bade,, bidden; bind, bound, bound ;' 
bite, bit, bitten ; bleed, bled, bled ; bW, blew^blown;, 
break, brake or broke, broke or broken \ breed, bred, 
Bred j brjng, brought^ brought; build, bailt, built * 
buril, burft, Jburft or feurften *,buy, bought,, bought ; caft, . 
caft,. caft ; eatch, caught > caught ; chide, chid, chid- 
den ; choofe, cbofe, chofen ; cleave, .clave or clove*, clo- 
ven i cling, clang or cluoz, clung * clothe, clad *, clad * ; 
K k 3 come, 

+ Arfyfjuyft $ arifi* i are, -refpeftlvely, the form ofthe verb> 
jr(/V,.in the firft perfon Angular of the pr*fent-imperfc&, paft* 
imperfeft, and prefent-perfe&thTies, indicative mode. Hence* 
the verb arife may be eaffly varied. A fimilar obfervatioijj 
might be made with refpeA to the other verbs in this catalogue*. 
• The afterifk" denotes, that the verb tQ Which it is afloat 
ii rcjpte as wcJU as irregular* - ^ 
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come, cunt, come ; coil, cofl, coil; crow, crew* crowed^ 
cut, cut, cut ;. dare, durft % dared ; dig, dug *, dqg * ;. 
draw, drew, drawn ; drink, drank, drunk i;drr#€*,.dr«ife,. 
driven ;. do, did, done ^ eat, ate, eaten \ fail, fell, fatten $. 
feed, fed, fed ; fight, fought, fought ; find, found, found; 
flee, fled, Red; {ling, flung, #u*g> *ty> flew, flown ; : 
forfake, forfook, foriaken ; freeze,, froze, frozen ;.gatj 
got, cot or gotten ; give, gave* given ; go, went, gonejr 
grind, ground, ground 5 grow,, grew,, grown; hang,.. 
bung # , hung # ; have, had, had ; hear, heard, heard;- 
hew, he Wed, hewn * ; hide, hid, bidden ; hit, hit, hitf.. 
hold, held, held ; hurr> hurt, hurt r knit,- krtit^ k»it *. 
know, knew, known r lay> Md, {aid 5 lead, led, led $^ 
leave* kit, left ; lend, lent, lent ; let. let, let ; lit, lay*, 
kin 5 lofe, loft,, loft $ make, made, made f meet, met,. 
met ; mow, mowed, mown * > pay, paid, paid ; pin*. 
f° f f P m * read, read, read ? rend, Tent, rent *. rid, rid,, 
rid ; ride* rode,, ridden 1 ring* rang, rang jrH*, rofe r 
sifen ; run,. ran, run ; fay, faid, faid ; law, fawed, feVn* ;:, 
lee, faw, feen ;« feek, foogbty (ought ;. feeth, feetbed/ 
Jbdden \ fell, fold, fold ; fend, fent, fent 5 . fat,* fot*, fet ;- 
ftake, §iook,.ftaken ; load, leaded* k>aden or laden* ;- 
ftave, fbaved; (haven*; fliear, fh©*e*, fhont j (bed, ftsed,. 
fted ; fhine, fhone *, fbone*; fcoe, (hod, fby>d 5 fhbot,. 
fliot, (hot v fhow, fliowed, ftow*n*5 fhrink,. fhrank or* 
fhrurik, fhrunk ;. fhu** ftroty flrtit ; frfcg* fang' or fong^. 
lung; fink, fank or funk, funk;fiti far, utter* j- flay,., 
Jtew, flam; fhde,.flj4, Aid den; 'fling, ffang, flung*;, flit^; 
£if, flit ; finite, fmote^ frriutbn ;/now, (bowed, fnown» ^ 
fbw, fowed, fown*; fpeaJci $a% «r fpbke, .^>ken j.: 
fpeed, fped, fped ; fpendj fptm,.^tot : fptn, fpan r fpun>: 
foit, fpat,, fpitten ; fplit,\. fplit, . fplkj fpread, fpread,., 
fpread; fpring, . sprang* fprung ; ' it and, flood* flood** 
Heal, ftele, ftolen j ftick, flrnck,, ftack ; ftiog, . fttmg, : 
ftung ; ftride, ftrode, ftridden ^ ftrike* ftmck, , ilruck or- 
ftricken }. firing, ftrung* ftrung;.ftrive, ftrove*y driven;;: 
ftrew> ftrewed, ftrewn jfwear, fwore er fware, Jwornr 
fweat, fweat, fweat *^fi*eatcn ; :fw*ll, fwelfed,iwottenf2 
vw4m, fwarn, fwana $*fwmgj fwong, fwuog ; tate, teek^ 
taken; teacri* taught, taught ;<teajt> tore or tar** tor**? 
tell, tojd, tpld ;.&*«>> tboSgt|t> thought ; thwive^ $k«ev^ 
>hrivea; ikcow, tkreuv tlirow/i ^ tirufl, tho^, thrift ^ 

treaoV 
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W?ad j trode, trodden % wear, wore, worn ; weave, wore*) . . 
-woiweo* j; wet, wetj wet*; win,, won, wonj.workj. 
Wteughts*, wrought * > wring, wrung^ wrung j write*., 
wrote, writ-**- written. . 

; A Participle .is, a wof<1 partaking at once trf the- nature 
of a verb and adooun ; as living) livttL 

TM* e are two participles, the afiwr and pffive. The 
*#/*<* participle denotes the *ttom/>fr/bingpi an action* ©* 
event ; v as, I am katmg* The paffive- denotes the f*f£ 
firing of jM a&ioft o* event ; as, 1 anv kcvtctix The for» 
noer always ends with mg$ , the latter moft . generally v 
with/^*\ -* 



Verb. 


Pw^r tf A 


Pdrtopafi* 


Be, 


Being, , 


Been, 


J-ore,, 


Loving*, 


Loved,, 


Arife> > 


Anting, . 


Arifen,, 


3*gi«V, 


Beginning, . 


Begtmy , * 


Bend*, 


flsnding,, • 


B*nt >( 


to*. 


to, 
A D : V E Rr>B* 


*c. 



Ah Adverb is a word 'generally added to a verV err 
participle, but fometimes alfo to an adnoun or another** 
advert)*' to point otvt a circwnfranee, or to ftow the no an* , 
ner o£ k> a*, John lings* wetf, YottareM^ wife, The^ 
Parliament is »0iol fitting,, He was tn?ry /**<;£ puftaken* . 

Now j. taftantly, prefently^ immediately, to-day, ,*U - 
ready* before, hitkerto,- herctofare, fince,, ago, yeller- 
day, hereafter, henceforth^, henceforward* to-morrow >( , 
©fr, ofteoy oftentimes, . foon, feldom, hourly, dairy, , 
weekly, monthly, yearly* . always, when, then, ever,. 
sever} liere, there> where; ettewhere, fomewhere, ho- 
VEere, every- where, , together** apart, aUinder, hither, . 
thither, whither, upward* downward, forward^ back ward, 
fceoqty.thera^ wliCJi«e^ #Bce^ twke > thrice, fccondhy, . 

■ tMNljy, 
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thirdly, fourthly, much, little,. enGogh,,mor*,,moft, left, 
teaft, fomewbat, yea, yes, verily, truly, certainly ,jrifo- 
vedly, undoubtedly, nay, no, not, how, why, whemore y 
whether, haply, perhaps, poflibly, probably, pe?a«Jven~ 
ture, as, fo, very, exceeding, almoft, alike, dtherwik r 
wifely, foolifhly, quietly ♦, openly r hardly, farcelyi hap- 

PRE FO SIT I ON. 

A Preppftion is a word which always requires another, 
part of fpeech after it, with w.hich it exprefTes a circum- 
fiance of fomc word or words preceding it t^as* Ttye 
rifing oftbt fun,. Thomas w*nt ** town, JjqhxK'caimefifa* 
France, He is fupported by his friends* 

Lift ^Prepositions. 
for, from, in, into* of,. at, by, with, on, upoQ, to, na-7 
to, above, below,, over, under,. beneath, about, aroundV 
before, behind, after, again ft, among, amongft. befide, 
befides, between, betwixt, be vend, throUgh* throughout* 
toward, towards,,within, without. 

INf ERJECTION.. 
An IhtcrjeffUn is a word which exprefles fonjte fuddea, 
or violent emotion or paflion ; Oh I alas / j) /. 

Lift of Interjections*. 
O, ob, ah, alas, alack, lo, behold, fy,€oh, p(haw,pugfrk 
avaunt, tufti, ho, folio, huzza,, heyday, ha, heigh-ho* 
bifl, bu(b t ,mu», *> 

CONJUNCTION. 

' fs. Cwjuntthn is a word which connect fentences; 
as, I left the town on Monday, and returned on Satur- 
day. : .The poft is come, but has brought no news. - 



• Moft adnouns may bfc turned into adverbs by addh?« 
tillable // ; as, from jufi conies jufitf- 

f This definition is given rather than the common OH 
HkfuU^as juit, andnwe eafily uuderftood,* 
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, And, alfo, likewife, cither, or, neither, nor, bttr, yetr % 
•lough* although, except, unlefs, nevcrthekf^ notwith* 
fUjufing, becaufej whereas, left, fmce. 

Adverbs, prepofithns, interjefiions, and cortjvnffiotu^. 
are invariable ; excepting thefe adverbs', $00/*, fooner r ' , 
jfo/f*/? * "*/J or e/rw, ytentr, tfieficp. 

It Cy CONSTRUCTION. 

{.Avert (hooHl agree wirlr its agent 9 in number ~ 
zd&ferjen ; as," The boys are dihgeriV 

Common Err ours* 
The mips >s arrived. Is your relations in town ? Is the hories 
watered I The ft oc kings is mended. The facets ix "dirty. My 
father and mother is gone abroad. The bellows is broken. The 
tongs ta^oft. Where is the fnuifers ? We was in the country. 
You was in bed. They "was at the play. Was you awake? 
Was your 'filters at house? There was twenty. Who was all. 
there ? His friends has ioriaken v nim. My brother and fifteh 
lias fee* it. Has the fervants been there ?, Has the goods beeft 
fold J The children lias fupped. The men has fougHt. Tb» 
boys has been at fchool. Good and bad comes to all. Time. 
W& tide waits for fco< man* 

3. The agent of a verb,*when a pronoun, fhould be 
in the foregoing ftate ; the eije& \ in the jtUowwg i as^ 
Up laves her £. . , . 

Gbmmon Erriufs* 

There was him *ml her and me. Him and he> war married! ' 
Who opened the door?. Me. What put up the window? Hiitk 
Who blew out the candle ? fcler. Who gained the prise? Us* 
Whj> tojce.tl^: bpflk? 'JTheiiv Ko-man is fo brave a-* him, nor any 

woman 

* The agent of a verb will eafily be knowm by afking a ques- 
tion with the verb, thus— The boys are dihgerft. Who are 
diligent? The bops. Boys is the agent. 

f Every noun is of the fecond or third perfon ; the fee mid, 
when the object is i]>oken /»> the third, when fpoken of. 

4-Tbe tk&e&ft *rV*rb will be, eafil y.know.n, by aiking a qua* 
£ion with the verb and its agent, thus-*-He loves her. .Whom. 

doe,she lpv$? Her, Her'u &e object, -The agent of a verb 

commonly precedes it, the object follow/ it. Some verbs, pro*, 
ferly fgejaking, have no obji&; as, I ,/?*#/, he j7f */>/,' ihe vr } * 
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woman fe haadfimie as her* Yon are wiftr than tfcenu Heir 
more foolijh than nor. She flags better than htm. Who do 
you tare ? 

3. A preppfttion requires the following (late of a pro- 
noun; after it ; as, He gave it to me. 

Citnmin Erf ours. ** 

Between you and I. Who 'did you give it to ? Who did yoa 
get it from ? Who do you deal with? 

4. The verb Am admits of the jotegbing ftate of a 
pronoun, both before and after it ; ar, / am he who 
wrote the letter : except in the infinitive mode ; as* Te 
be him % To be her. 

Commtn Emurs. 
It was him who fpofce So well. That is her who fang (• 
•harmingly. I am him who came, to town. It was hex who 
dreiled €0 gay* This is them. 

5. A pronoun mould agree with its antecedent (that \% 
.the noun or nouns for which it is ufed) in number, gen- 
der, and per/on ; as, When my father died, he bequeath- 
ed to me *>h whole fortune* * 

6. If the agent of a verb, or antecedent of a pronoun* 
denote a collection or afletsbkge of individuals in one ' 
body, it may be confidered either as of the fingular or 
flural number ; as, The. company h or are come. 

7« If the agent of a verb* or antecedent of a pronoun, 
eonfift of two or more noum or pronouns, connected by 
the conjunction and^ itwmft be cYmfideved'«»'of the pk* 
raJ number, and higheft pertbn memiofled : as, ffettih 
and fame, though defireabie, are ttot eifeiStlai t6 happt- 
nefs ; My brother and / went to chorcj), where we beaft 
an excellent (ermon. 

t. The pronoun //; though ftriftly of the neuter 
der, ia frequently tifed with ; tefptti-tct children*' or 
a**// r as, & is a good *?£*# 5 ^ is a noble aniirtal* - 
The fame pronoun is alio applied to performs or an * 
r ' is I i if was. thou j. ft is jbe. 
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^ pt The. pronouns wi*> <whom, and whofe, fhould be 
tifed With refpeA to ferfons only : as, The man who It 
truly wife ; She whom I love ; The man whofe breaft is 
;pure. ;, 

xo. The pronoun which, as an interrogative, is u(ed 

with refpecl to objects of every kind ; as, Which ferfon, 

/ animal, or thing, is it ? In any other cafe, to apply it to 

'perforis is improper. , , . f 

if. The pofleffive pronouns my f thy, her, oar, your, 
; and M<r*-, areufed ta^or* the noun with which they de- 
mote pofleffcn ; mine, thine *, hers, ours, yurr> and* 
( theirs, after it : as, Thefe are «ry fooij 2 or, Thefe hioir 
are »»///*. 

12. The pronoun *wn is addend to my, mine, thy, thine, 
his, her 9 our, your, their, and the poffefftve one's only 
for the lake or emphafis ; as, This is my own book. In 
like manner, to render an ex predion more emphatical, 
fonae pronouns take the terminations felffelves : Thus, 
mjfelf, tljyfelfi yoyrfelf, hbufelf, her/elf , itfe/J, one'sfetfc 
lurfelves, yourfeJpes, them] elves. 

; 1 3. An 4$Mmn muft agree in number with the noun to 
which it T is a4d$d : as, tkisjnan, thefe nun j 7 hat mem, 
thefe men* . " < 

14. Double comparatives and fuptrlatfaa are impro- 
per # fuch as, tfttrr wifer, tuoft wife ft. 

+ 15, The adnouns or articles r * and ** are lilted with 
ftopn* of the. fingular number only f ; /^, with nouns 
of * i*A*r Bomber : as, A man, an angel ; 73* *M/r, the 

1 6, -// is put before words beginning with a confonant\ 

\. an 
• A#»* and *A/»* are foraetimcs tffed inftead of my and fly, 
when the fucceediwg word begin* with a v«wr/ or b mute ; s#, 
mine, arm, Mine heir, 
*' f It is cuftomary indeed to fay a thoufanS men, 4 hundred 
horfes, &c.; but, in fUca expreifioas, a is fiibftituted for the 
numeral adaotui one. 
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m before words beeptuisg wkh ft mw/ or h mute : as, 
Ji hcy\ 0tm arm, am fomr*. 

17. A or *n n ufed to exprefs a fingle object in^i. 
»//;/? ; the to exprefs one or morcrobje&s definitely : as, 
^ «** or 4ft **§*/, figmfies a*p man or angel ; the man 
qt iJ* ews, figniS*s foroe f articular man or men. Hence 
« or «* has bees termed tfce uideftnste, and A&* the 4g£» 
*i#* article. 

Vnivtrfslfr. , That conftruAios it beft which is nioft 
agreeable to the nature of the conapofituro, expreffivc of 
the fcefe, and pleaftng to the ear* 

• In forac cafes, for fount's fake, it is better to write *» 
than a before words beginmng with I, evcm whea the bh 
founded ; as, *n bfttxbelt* 
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